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PREFACE. 


A  BOOK  should  not  require  explanation  :  it  should 
speak  for  itself.  But  to  even*  rule  there  is  an  ex- 
ception, and  I  tliink  that  The  Final  War  is  a 
stor\'  of  such  |)eculiar  attributes  that  it  behooves  me  to  otfer 
a  public  apology  for  its  appearance. 

For  f  have  taken  the  whole  world  as  my  theme  and  its 
chief  citizens  are  mv  characters.  I  can  onlv  hone  that  I 
have  given  no  offence,  as  into  the  mouths  of  real  personages 
I  have  placed  the  finest  sentiments  I  could  extract  from  a 
nature  seared  by  jouniali.sm,  whilst  the  people  who  get 
killed,  or  have  other  disagreeable  things  happen  to  them, 
are  wholly  fictitious. 

I  have  tried  to  write  a  story  of  adventure.  It  may  interest 
and  amuse  the  reader,  but  I  shall  have  utterly  failed  in  my 
task  if  he  does  not  rise  from  its  perusal  feeling  proud  if  the 
English  language  be  his  mother  tongue,  or  sad  if  it  be  not. 

There  is  much  I  could  explain,  more  that  I  would  plead 
for.  in  the  sncceeding  pages,  but  those  two  words  just  written, 
"  The  End,"  have  a  pathetic  significance.  If  only  you  are 
as  sorry  as  I  am  that  the  book  is  finished  when  you  reach 
the  last  page,  you  will  probably  understand  my  feelings  and 
my  silence. 

L.  T. 

«>I  PlCCADn.LV,  W. 

SepUmbtr,  i8^. 
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THE  FINAL  WAR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE   BALL  AT  THE   EMBASSY. 


THE  month  of  May  in  Paris,  if  the  elements  be  reason- 
ably propitious,  is  a  perfectly  delightful  period,  and 
May -day  of  1898  heralded  in  the  promise  of  a  gracious 
summer.  The  French  capital  was  more  than  ordinarily  full 
of  visitors,  and  life  in  the  world  of  iashion  was  like  the 
changeful  scenes  of  a  balUi  divertissemeni.  Americans  were 
there  *'  from  Chicago  and  New  York,  spending  millions  made 
in  packing  pork."  Russian  notabilities  abounded,  and  Ger- 
mans, the  male  element  vastly  predominating,  were  in  such 
numbers  that  the  wonted  supply  of  lager  beer  fell  short  in 
the  cafds.  A  mad  whirl  of  gaiety  and  light-heartedness 
filled  the  thoughts  of  e\'ery  class  of  society.  This  social 
abandonment  was,  if  possible,  accentuated  by  a  species  of 
political  electricity  that  permeated  the  air,  and  of  which  all 
men  were  dimly  conscious. 

The  new  Ministry  had  taken  up  and  developed  the  policy 
of  colonial  expansion  given  effect  to  by  their  predecessors, 
and  a  singular  rapprtychcment  with  Germany  was  vaguely 
supposed  to  have  contributed  in  a  very  remarkable  way  to 
the  furtherance  of  French  ambition.  Both  countries  had 
been  working  amicably  together  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
already  the  r«sult  was  felt  in  the  most  vulnerable  portions  of 
the  British  Empire. 
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It  is  true  that  England  had  long  ago  secured  all  the  best 
markets  for  her  produce,  that  her  ships  carried  five-sixths  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  that  her  surplus  population 
had  the  pick  of  many  continents  wherein  to  live  and  prosper. 
But  a  determined  attempt  was  now  being  made  by  her  great 
commercial  rivals  to  take  from  her  some,  at  least,  of  the 
advantages  gained  by  centuries  of  enterprise  backed  up  by 
daring  perseverance. 

The  Rhine  dwindled  into  a  stream  of  no  political  signifi- 
cance. Men  openly  said  on  the  boulevards  and  in  the 
brasseries  of  Paris  and  the  beer  gardens  of  Berlin  that  the 
star  of  England  was  beginning  to  wane.  As  a  witty  French- 
man put  it:  *  The  bones  of  Englishmen  whiten  the  by-ways 
of  the  world:  they  make  most  excellent  sign-posts  for  our 
future  progress.** 

But  at  the  British  Embassy*,  Lord  and  Lady  Eskdale  and 
their  beautiful  daughter  Irene,  felt  that,  come  what  might  in 
the  future,  it  was  their  present  duty  to  maintain  in  regal 
style  the  hospitable  traditions  of  the  Rue  du  Faubotu^  St. 
Honor^,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  first  night  in  May 
was  chosen  for  an  official  dinner,  to  be  followed  by  a  grand 
ball. 

Strange  and  disquieting  rumours  were  afloat.  Scarce 
formed  into  words,  they  hinted  at  a  fatal  blow  to  be  struck 
at  some  predominant  power.  To  Captain  Edward  Haring- 
ton — ^who  not  only  filled  the  position  of  junior  military 
attach^  at  the  Embass>%  but  was  also  the  accepted  lover  of 
Lady  Irene  Vyne — the  Home  Government  owed  the  first 
suspicion  of  a  secret  and  hostile  combination. 

He  had  pieced  together  some  curious  observations,  made 
in  his  presence  by  certain  high  officials  in  Prance,  and  his 
condtisions  seemed  no  less  accurate  than  alarming. 

Inquiries  made  amongst  the  London  bankers,  with  whom 
nearly  every  foreign  prince  had  large  dealing^,  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  and  continual  withdrawal  for  no 
accountable  reason,  of  the  securities  they  held.     This  was 
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enough  to  put  the  Government  on  the  aiert.  Harington  s 
timely  sennce  was  ot  considerable  value,  and  he  reaped  the 
benent,  for  the  kindly  interest  of  an  exalted  personage  means 
much.  In  fact,  a  staff  appointment  at  Aldershot,  when  the 
next  vacancy*  (xrcurrcd.  was  promised  to  him. 

His  sister  Ethel,  a  charmint^  girl  of  Irene  s  age,  was  in 
Paris  on  a  %isit  to  the  Eskdales.  and  it  was  one  of  those 
coincidences  suggestive  of  arrangement  that  Lieutenant 
Frank  Rodney,  oi  H.M.S.  Ma\^nina:iit,  iiiouid  have  chosen 
gay  Lutctia  as  the  scene  of  a  short  leave  of  ten  days.  Har- 
ington  and  he  ^\•ere  fast  friends,  and  it  was  not  unlikely  that 
the  tie  of  friendship  might  be  strengthened,  if  the  guards- 
man had  not  judged  amiss  the  tendency  of  the  pleasant- 
mannered  sailor's  thoughts.  It  was  his  ardent  wish  that 
Rodney  might  marr>*  his  sister,  and  Ethel  had  even  stronger 
\news  on  the  question  than  her  brother,  so  for  once  the 
course  of  true  love  appeared  to  be  running  smoothly. 

The  gathering  in  Lady  Eskdale's  reception  room  before 
dinner  was  announced  was  very  select  indeed.  The  French 
President  and  his  wife,  the  Russian  Ambassador  and  the 
Grand  Duchess,  the  German  Ambassador,  the  French  Min- 
isters of  War  and  Marine,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  great  people  made  the  brilliant  salon  glitter 
with  the  magnificence  of  their  diamond  stars  and  ornaments, 
whilst  the  lovely  dresses  of  the  women  toned  down  the  gor- 
geous uniforms  by  their  softer  hues. 

The  British  Ambassador,  of  course,  took  in  Madame  la 
Pr6sidente  to  dinner.  His  interested  and  urbane  manner 
gave  no  indication  of  the  troubled  state  of  his  thoughts, 
though  in  ver>'  truth  there  had  that  afternoon  been  much 
cause  for  perplexity.  A  cipher  telegram,  dispatched  at  mid- 
day to  London,  was  unaccountably  interfered  with  en  route, 
and  a  call  from  the  Foreign  OflBce  for  a  repetition  resulted  in 
even  greater  confusion.  In  the  endeavour  to  put  matters 
right  he  also  discovered  that  the  telephonic  communication 
between  the  two  cotintries  had  unaccountably  broken  down. 
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Xow,  his  message  to  Lord  Salisbar>-  contained  a  very  plain 
iotitnadon  that  affairs  were  in  an  alarmingly  unsettled  condi- 
tion in  France,  whilst  large  sales  of  British  securities  on  the 
Bourse  had  emanated  from  inspired  quartern,  and  not  from 
any  pubhc  movement.  These  sales  had  been  proceedini; 
steadily  for  some  days,  and  had  seemingly  culminated  that 
morning.  From  this  condition  of  affairs  he  argued  the 
necessity  for  keen  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government. 

By  an  extraordinary'  blunder,  this  message,  although  in  a 
cj'pher  believed  to  be  tnown  only  to  three  men  in  London 
and  three  in  Paris.  iN-as  metamorphosed  into  an  al)surd  rerer- 
ence  to  the  i\-eather,  and  the  repetition  brought  about  an 
inexpUcable  medley  of  meaningless  nonsense.  But  Lord 
Eskdale  was  e^•e^  more  suave  than  usual  to  the  President's 
wife. 

There  had  been  a  grand  review  of  the  garrison  of  Paris 
that  day,  and  the  lady,  with  the  fanfare  of  the  trumpets  still 
in  her  ears,  aslced  the  Ambassador  what  he  thought  of  the 
troops. 

"They  were  superb,"  he  replied.  "  Their  soldierly  quali- 
ties were  such  that  I  almost  regretted  it. ' ' 

"But  why  ?" 

"  I  would  prefer  to  see  such  perfect  manhood  engaged  in 
the  arts  of  peace  rather  than  part  and  parcel  of  a  huge 
machine  of  destruction." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  expect  to  hear  from  an 
Englishman,"  said  Madame. 

The  Ambassador  laughed.  "  Have  we  such  a  poor  repu- 
tation as  fire-eaters,  then  ?  "  be  queried. 

"You  speak  with  the  accent  of  success,"  she  retorted. 
"  It  is  always  the  interest  of  those  who  have  the  booty  to 
prate  of  peace." 

"In  such  a  matter,  England's  interest,"  he  replied 
gravely,  "  is  the  interest  of  the  world.  The  preservation 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  is  otu:  inheritance. ' ' 
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Madame  smiled. 

•  WTiat  would  you  do,'*  she  asked.    *  if  the  French  were 
to  dispute  your  guardianship  ?  '* 

*  Ah.  Madame,  '  returned  the  courtly  Ambassador.  '*  it  is 
not  your  men  we  fear,  it  is  your  women.  ' 

**  Vou  laugh!  '*  exclaimed  Madame,  stuni^  by  his  playful 
treatment  of  her  words.  *  But  take  care.  A  hundred  years 
ago  France  tauj^ht  the  world  the  art  of  government.  She 
must  now  teach  it  the  art  of  empire.  ' 

Lord  Eskdale  glanced  rapidly  at  her.  and  for  a  moment 
a  troubled  look  rested  upon  his  face. 

"A  woman  is  seldom  epig^ramniatic, "  he  reflected.  **  with- 
out being  also  indiscreet." 

Then  aloud,  with  pertect  serenity  :  *  *  Vou  have  achieved 
more  than  half  the  task  already,  my  dear  lady." 

Madame  paused  appreciably  before  slie  answered,  with  a 
quick  look  at  her  companion  :  "  In  what  sense  ?  " 

**  Our  hearts  are  already  prostrate  ;  it  needs  but  the  sub- 
jugation of  our  arms." 

*^  Ah,  you  were  only  leading  me  up  to  a  pretty  compliment. 
But  I  am  glad  that  you  acknowledge  it  is  for  us  to  contest 
with  you  the  domination  of  the  world." 

"  I  yield  it  to  you  now,  without  a  murmur  of  dissent,"  he 
said. 

The  Ambassador  was  clearly  in  a  frivolous  mood,  so  she 
changed  the  conversation  to  the  prospects  of  the  exhibition 
two  years  later. 

Why,  he  ne\'er  knew  until  afterwards — but  Lord  Eskdale 
felt  that  he  added  years  to  his  life  during  the  progress  of 
that  meal.  It  was  apparently  unending,  and  it  reqtured  all 
bis  powers  of  self-command  to  restrain  himself  from  cursing 
the  excellence  and  prodigality  of  his  cook. 

At  last  it  came  to  a  conclusion,  and  Lady  Eskdale  rose, 
whilst  his  Excellenc>''  escorted  Madame  la  Pr^sidente  to  the 
door  of  the  drawing-room.  He  returned  at  once,  to  find  that 
the  President  and  the  Governor  of  Paris  wished  to  be  ex- 
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ciised  from  nttciidiug  the  ball  on  the  ground  that  aSiirs  of 
departmental  importance  in  oonnectiOD  n-ith  the  spring 
mauosuvres  of  the  army  in  the  north  required  their  atten- 
tion. Their  departure  helped  to  break  up  the  other  men 
into  groups,  and  Lord  Eskdale  encountered  Harington.  who 
was  present  oificiaih'.  near  tbt  door. 

"  Hdward."  he  said.  "  whereis  your  friend  Rodney  ?  Can 
I  see  him  at  once  ? ' ' 

Haringtoii  i;iiiL:liLii.  "To  tell  the  honest  tnitU,"  lie  re- 
plied, "  he  is  dining  in  my  bednx)ni,  where  he  will  dress,  as 
he  is  bound  to  Kthd  for  the  first  dance," 

"  Tell  him  to  prepnru  f()r  a  long  jouniey  at  mice,  without 
anyone  being  the  ni>Lr.  Von  do  the  same,  and  meet  nie  in 
my  private  ofiice  in  live  minutes." 

The  guardsman  was  cle\er  enough  to  smilingly  assent  as 
he  lit  a  cigarette,  for  the  Gennan  Ambassador  had  come  to 
say  that  he  also  had  pressing  official  work  which  would 
prevent  him  from  remaining  longer,  and  he  hurried  from  the 

In  one  of  the  passages  Haiington  met  Irene.  He  glanced 
hurriedly  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  looking,  then  took  her 
in  his  arms,  hopelessly  crushing  her  frock  the  while,  kissed 
her  fer\-ently,  and  said  :  "  Good-bye,  dearest.  Your  father 
n-ill  explain,  but  don't  say  a  word  to  a  soul." 

And  he  disappeared  towards  his  own  apartments. 

Irene  thought  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  wits,  but  she  kept 
her  amazement  to  heraelf,  nevertheless. 

When  Frank  Rodney  heard  his  instructions,  he  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  had  had  his  dinner,  seized  some  of  Haring- 
ton's  clothes  and  shirts,  in  case  he  should  not  have  time  to 
go  to  his  hotel,  and  in  three  minutes  announced  himself 
ready  for  orders. 

When  they  reached  his  Excellency's  study  they  found  him 
awaiting  them. 

Without  any  preamble  he  thus  addressed  the  naval 
officer : 
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'*  Lieutenant  Rodney,  I  wish  you  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train  from  the  Gare  de  L\on  for  Italv.  Vou  will  reach 
Modane  to-morrow  momiuj^  at  ciqht  o'clock.  P'rom  there 
send  by  Italian  cable  the  sins;!c  word  *  Britannia '  to  the 
Governor  of  Malta,  and  to  Sir  Michael  Cuime.  Seymour,  who 
commands  the  Meiliterranean  fleet,  which  is  at  present  at 
\''aletta.  Repeat  these  two  messau^es  from  Turin  in  the 
aftemcxMi  in  ca:>c  the  first  may  have  miscarried,  as  the 
•officials  at  Miniane  arc  French.  A  homeward  bound  P.  :ind 
O.  steamer  arrives  at  Brindisi  tlie  followinv;  mornini^,  and 
you  must  catch  it.  if  necessar\'  taking  a  special  train  for  the 
purp«>se.  and  wirinv^  the  captain  to  wait  for  you  as  a  Queen's 
messenvjer.  0\y  «>n  to  Malta  and  tell  the  Governor  in  jxfrsou 
the  circiunstances  under  which  I  sent  you,  and  proceed  by 
the  same  steamer,  if  you  can,  to  Gibraltar,  where  you  will 
then  find  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  Here  is  ^^250  in  gold 
for  your  expenses,  and  this  sum  should  be  ample  for  all  con- 
tingencies.    It  is  now  9.15.     You  can  do  what  I  ask  ?  ** 

**  Yes.  sir,"  replied  Rodney.  **  But  my  leave  expires  in 
two  da  vs." 

**  Captain  Harington  will  get  that  put  right  for  you  at  the 
Admiralty.  You,  Harington,  will  leave  for  London  by  the 
eleven  o'clock  train,  and,  if  you  reach  there  by  to-morrow 
morning — it  is  possible  you  may  be  detained — find  Lord 
Salisbury  or  the  Under-Secretar>',  and  tell  him  my  precise 
instructions  to  Lieutenant  Rodney,  subsequently  explaining 
matters  at  the  Admiralty.  To-day  my  telegraphic  dispatches 
have  been  interfered  with,  and  from  other  indications  I  fear 
immediate  and  pressing  European  complications." 

"It  is  an  odd  thing,  sir,"  said  Harington,  "that  the 
French  army  manceuvTes  should  be  held  so  early  this  year, 
and  quite  close  to  Brest,  whilst  the  Germans  have  followed 
their  example  in  the  locality  of  Bremerhaven." 

"  And  this  morning,  sir.  whilst  dri\nng  unth  Eth — I  mean 
Miss  Harington — near  Vincennes,  I  counted  400  field-guns 
with  their  limbers,  drawn  up  in  a  barrack  square,  and  an 
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astonishing  number  of  empty  trucks  on  some  adjacent  rail- 
way sidinifs."  added  Rodney. 

"  I  know.  I  know,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  who  was  much 
a^tated.  "But  now,  my  dear  boys,  go.  and  God  be  wth 
you.  If  I  am  mistaken,  Harington.  return  here  lon-ards  the 
close  of  the  n'eek.  Leave  by  this  door,  as  it  commands 
readier  access  to  your  rooms,"' 

He  silently  siiook  their  hands  and  opened  a  door  other 
than  that  by  which  they  had  entered. 

Their  preparations  were  soon  made,  and  Rodney  was  e\-i- 
dently  n-ishful  to  say  something  which  he  found  difficulty  in 
expressing.     At  la-st  he  spoke: 

"  By-the-way,  Harington,"  he  said,  "  his  Excellency  for- 
got one  thing.  I  nnll  wire  you  at  the  club  at  Modane  to- 
morrow to  say  I  have  got  through.  It  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  even  if  the  frightful  burst-up  which  this  business 
seems  to  indicate  comes  off.  One  more  word,  old  chap,  kiss 
Ethel  for  me." 

"  Oh,"  said  Harington,  "  I  did  n't  know  you  had  reached 
that  stage.     Good-bye,  old  fellow,  and  good  luck." 

And  their  fiacres  rattled  off  through  the  lines  of  carnages 
which  were  bringing  up  guests  to  the  Embassy. 

The  Russian  Ambassador  and  several  French  Ministers 
had  by  this  time  absented  themselves,  and  I^dy  Eskdale 
received  more  than  one  laughing  complaint  from  a  wife  con- 
cerning the  ungalUtntry  of  a  missing  spouse.  Her  ladyship 
was  puzzled,  but  could  get  no  opportunity  of  a  quiet  word 
with  her  husband,  who  looked  completely  at  bis  ease  chatting 
with  various  distinguished  personages. 

Irene  and  Ethel,  who  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  loveliest 
women  present,  were  astonished  at  the  absence  of  their 
wonted  partners,  and  if  Irene  had  some  perception  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  she  obeyed  her  Io\'er's  instructions  and  kept 
her  scant  information  to  herself.  At  last  Ethel  Harington 
lost  all  patience,  and  asked  Lord  Eskdale  if  he  knew  where 
ber  brother  was. 
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His  E3ccellenc\'  smiled  as  he  replied:  **  Both  he  and  Lieu- 
tenant Rodney  have  left  Paris  on  affairs  of  State.  They  had 
no  time  even  to  say  *  Go<xi-bye  *  to  you.  my  dear.  * ' 

WTiereupon  Ethel,  in  wonderment,  communicated  the  news 
to  Irene,  and  they  both  niar\*eiled  greatly;  i)ut  the  fact  did 
not  prevent  them  from  scribbling  a  name  in  front  of  ever}" 
dance  on  the  proj^ramme. 

About  midnight  Lord  Eskdale's  English  vaiet  managed  to 
reach  his  imister  and  whisper:  "  There  s  an  Hngiish  gentle- 
man in  the  hall,  my  lord,  and  he  says  as  how  he  has  a  note 
for  your  lordship  from  Captain  Harington,  and  he  will  give 
it  to  no  one  but  your  lordship  personally." 

**Take  him  to  my  study.  Jenkins."  was  the  reply,  and 
when  his  Excellency  entered  the  room  later  he  found  await- 
ing him  a  stout,  red-faced  Briton,  in  the  regulation  check 
suit  and  deerstalker  hat  of  the  middle-class  Englishman, 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

The  stranger  e\4dently  meant  to  make  sure  of  his  man 
before  stating  his  errand. 

**  Is  your  Excellenc>',  my  lord — I  mean  is  your  lordship 
his  ex — that  is  to  say,  my  lord,  are  you ** 

"  Yes,  I  am  Lord  Eskdale,**  was  the  kindly  answer,  much 
to  his  relief. 

"Well,  my  lord,  my  name's  Briggs,  William  Briggs,  of 
Catford,  where  I  do  a  bit  in  the  bicycle  line,  though  I  don*t 
ride  much  myself  nowadays,  being  a  bit  too  *ea\^  above. 
I  *ve  bin  over  'ere  a  week,  my  lord,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  pleasure,  as  the  sa>nn*  is,  and  I  was  a-goin'  home 
to-night  when  a  young  gent  'e  comes  up  to  me  on  the  plat- 
form, an'  he  says,  says  'e:  'You  're  an  Englishman?' 
'Why,  anybody  can  see  that,'  says  I.  An'  says 'c:  'Arc 
you  in  any  special  'urry  back  ? '  and  says  I :  '  It 's  the  season, 
but  I  won't  lose  much  for  the  matter  of  a  few  hours.  But 
why  d'  ye  ax  ? '  Says  'e:  '  I  'm  Capting  Harington  from 
the  Hembassy.  'Ere 's  my  card,' — which  'e  gcv  me — 'I 
want  yer  to  do  his  lordship  the  Hambassador  a  service. 
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Will  v-er  stop  till  the  momini;  train  and  take  im' — meaning 
you.  your  lordship — '  a  note  on  a  matter  ol"  ip^at  himportance 
to  England,  and  'ere  s  a  fiver  for  yourself.'  E  seemed  in 
desperate  earnest,  my  lord,  an'  I  would  n't  take  'is  fiver,  but 
'ere  s  the  note,  '  and  he  handed  Lord  E»kdale  an  envelope 
addressed  to  himself  and  endorsed.  ' '  Per  kind  fa\'onr  of  Mr. 
Brings.  ■■ 

"  'E  said  as  'o\v  I  was  n't  to  give  it  to  anybody  but  your 
lordship^  own  self,  my  lord."  and  Mr.  Briggs  glowed  with 
the  thought  of  the  fine  litorj-  this  would  make  for  the  habituis 
of  the  Cat  and  Anchor  at  Catford. 

The  note  ran  as  follows:  "Whilst  detained  for  a  moment 
in  a  block  of  carriages  outside  the  Embassy,  I  heard  one 
coachman  say  to  another  that  he  wondered  why  the  President 
and  a  lot  of  Ministers  and  Ambassadors  were  driving  off  to 
Versailles  at  this  time  of  the  night.  Here  on  the  platform, 
there  are  General  de  Rosny,  who,  as  you  know,  is  Chief  of 
the  StaflT,  and  a  large  number  of  staff  officers  travelling  to 
Brest  by  the  northeni  line.  I  thought  you  should  know 
this.— E.  H." 

"  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  Lord  Eskdale,  when  he  had  gravely 
re-read  the  pencilled  message,  "you  have,  indeed,  done  your 
country  a  good  turn  by  your  readiness  to  postpone  your  jour- 
ney. Will  you  write  to  me  from  Catford  and  assure  me  of 
your  safe  arrival  there  ?  " 

"  r  will,  my  lord,"  and  Briggs  visibly  inflated. 

"  'Vou  had  better  stay  here  to-night,  as  it  is  so  late,  and  I 
presume  your  luggage  is  at  the  station.  My  man  will  look 
after  you.     Good-night." 

Briggs  did  not  explain  that  his  luggage,  consisting  of  a 
woollen  sbirt,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  brush  and  comb,  and  six 
collars,  was  contained  in  the  small  handbag  on  the  table — 
his  mind  was  too  ftill  of  the  glorious  possibilities  of  Catford. 

The  President's  wife  had  retired  at  midnight,  and  by  three 
o'clock  the  last  carriage  had  rolled  away  from  the  courtj'ard 
of  the  Embassy.    Lady  Kskdale  was  about  to  seek  her  bus- 
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band  and  chat  with  hun  conctrninii:  the  events  of  the  iii^ht 
when  a  closely- veilt^d  woman  .sprani;  out  ot'  a  hired  carriaije 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Emoassy,  biK-d  silently  past  the  aston- 
ished footmen,  and  approaciicd  her  lady.^iiip.  It  was 
Madame  la  Presidente.  pallid,  with  a  fever-ii^ht  in  her  eyes. 

'*  My  dear.'*  siie  said  in  tremblins^:  acceiius.  *  I  like  you. 
ind  I  Iiave  come.  uTonj^iy.  perhaps,  to  wani  >*()u.  Vou  will 
l)e  called  upon  to  leave  France  before  nianv  hours  have  sped. 
I  tell  you.  that  you  may  t>e  prepared.      Farewell  !  " 

Without  another  woril  of  explanation,  she  quitted  her 
astounded  hostess,  and  was  rapidly  driven  oflf. 


CHAPTER  n. 


A  COUNCIL  OF  THE  POWERS. 


DURING  the  same  night  a  strange  scene  ^as  being 
enacted  at  Versailles. 
On  Icavini;  the  British  Enibassv-  Lord  Eskdoie's 
principal  guests  entered  their  carriages.  Quiet  directions 
were  given  to  their  coadimen,  and  the  vehicles  turned  into 
the  magnificent  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elj-ste,  already  radi- 
ant with  the  freshness  of  early  spring.  They  sped  swiftly 
along  past  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  entered  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  It  was  scarcely  ten  o'clock  when  they  passed 
Longcbamps.  on  which  the  white  tents  of  the  soldiers,  who 
•had  that  day  been  renewed,  shone  beneath  the  moon.  Soon 
Passy  was  left  behind,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  clattered 
along  the  deserted  streets  of  the  \Tllage  of  Versailles.  The 
carriages  drove  through  the  great  gates  of  the  Court  of 
Honour,  and  pulled  up  before  a  narrow  doorway  where  their 
occupants  got  out. 

In  a  tapestried  room  above,  a  small  group  of  men  awaited 
them.  Here,  in  the  pleasure  palace  built  by  the  great  Louis, 
where  he  feasted  with  his  mistresses  and  learut  the  fatal 
news  of  Blenheim  that  shattered  his  ambitions — where  Na- 
poleon, too,  met  his  Ministers  after  his  brilliant  campaign 
in  Italy,  and  rested  before  making  his  last  dash  to  Waterloo 
— a  grim  and  unexampled  Council  was  being  held. 

There  were  scarcely  twenty  persons  present,  but  each  was 
a  figure  of  commanding  importance  in  European  politics. 
The  military  and  diplomatic  strength  of  a  whole  continent 
might  be  said  to  be  represented  here  at  its  best.     It  was  a 
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strange  alliance,  liereditar\*  toes  meeting  in  friendly  union, 
and  Ministers  who  had  for  years  schemed  against  each  other 
with  ail  the  artifices  of  cunning  at  last  linked  together  in  a 
common  purpose. 

No  small  issue  could  have  nciiicved  this  miracle.  Before 
these  men  was  set  the  hardest  and  most  momentous  task 
that  ever  perplexed  the  strcngtli  and  wisdom  of  the  world. 

The  President  of  the  French  Rupublic  tcHjk  the  chair  at 
the  iiead  of  the  table.  Op!V)>ite  hiin  was  (General  C^privi. 
the  Chancellor  of  Germany.  To  right  and  left  were  M. 
Hanotaux  and  Count  Holbach,  the  French  and  Gennan 
Foreign  Mini.sters,  and  several  of  the  chief  diplomats  of  both 
countries.  Near  the  President  sat  a  tall  and  distinguished- 
looking  man.  with  hair  of  iron-grey,  and  a  grave,  impene- 
trable countenance,  who  seldom  spoke,  but  at  whom,  from 
time  to  time,  those  around  him  glanced  uneasily.  It  was 
General  Gourko,  the  trusted  emissar>'  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia. 
Other  faces,  too,  known  in  ever>'  Court  in  Europe,  and 
feared  in  many,  might  be  seen. 

Each  one  was  grave  and  anxious.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that  some  guilty  bond  held  them  in  artificial  union. 
Distrust  seemed  to  peer  from  their  eyes  as  a  chance  remark 
called  up  the  lurking  fires  of  hereditar>'  hate.  Yet  there  was 
a  respectful  silence  when  the  President  opened  the  conference. 

**  Gentlemen,'*  he  said,  *'  I  have  jtist  paid  the  last  official 
visit  of  a  President  of  France  to  the  representative  of  the 
Court  of  England.  The  armies  of  Germany  and  France  are 
on  the  point  of  success.  To-morrow  before  noon  we  shall  be 
at  war  with  England  !  ** 

He  turned,  with  a  true  French  love  of  dramatic  effect,  to 
mark  the  effect  of  these  words.  The  only  response  was  a 
grave  bow  from  Count  Capri\'i. 

"The  details  we,  of  course,  all  know.  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  say  that  they  have  been  efficiently  carried  out.  Eng- 
land is  secure  and  confident.  Her  Ambassador  is  occupied 
in  the  dance.     Her  na\^  is  distributed  over  the  globe.     Her 
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array  is  in  India.  And  yet  at  Brest  and  BFeiiierha\'en  there 
are  the  invincible  iia\'ies  of  the  two  allied  powers,  together 
with  transports  thai  Mill  cam-  to  the  shores  of  England  a 
imijlitv  army.  To-morrow  we  shall  land  upon  those  shores. 
Within  a  week  we  shall  !»  at  the  :^ates  of  London.  There 
is  nothini;  that  can  withstand  us.  It  may  be  that  the  instinc- 
tive courage  of  the  English  race  may  lead  to  a  defence  of 
London.  We  may  not  l)e  able  to  occupy  the  city  for  three 
weeks.  But  I  believe  you  are  with  me  when  I  express  the 
conviction  that  nnthiu  a  mouth  the  British  Empire  will  be 
shattered,  and  that  the  flags  of  the  chief  united  powers  of 
Europe  «ill  Boat  from  the  dome  of  the  Mansion  House  !  " 

He  paused  and  requested  M.  Haiiotaux  to  detail  the  exact 
position  of  their  preparations.  Reading  from  an  ofScial  doc- 
ument, the  Foreign  Minister  showed  how  absolutely  com- 
plete were  the  plans  of  the  two  allies,  and  how  unsuspicious 
the  English  Government.  An  army  large  enough  to  win  a 
continent,  and  a  navy  that  might  sn'eep  a  dozen  oceans  were 
ready  to  pounce  upon  the  little  island  tbej'  all  so  deeply 
feared. 

A  murmur  of  approval  followed  the  recital,  and  then  Count 
Caprivi  interrupted: 

"Time  is  precious,  and  we  have  much  to  settle.  The 
destruction  of  Great  Britain  is  a  matter  of  simple  general- 
ship. We  need  not  waste  time  in  estimating  the  number 
of  days  or  the  details  of  military  occupation.  We  may  regard 
the  British  Empire  as  already  struck  off  the  map.  But  I 
must  remind  you  that  several  points  remain  yet  to  be  settled 
in  our  joint  treaty.  How  is  Great  Britain  to  be  dismembered, 
and  how  are  we  to  share  her  dependencies  ?  " 

Here  M.  Hanotaux  rose  and  walked  behind  the  chair  of 
the  President.  Touching  a  cord  that  hung  down  from  a 
roller  upon  the  wall,  he  liberated  a  large  map  of  the  world 
which  covered  the  whole  space.  It  had  many  curious  Unea 
upoo  it  and  strange  colours.  Across  the  British  Isles  were 
written  the  words:  "Under  joint  government." 
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It  was  the  map  of  the  world  as  it  was  intended  to  be  alter 
the  collapse  of  England.  Tlie  stran^^e  colours  were  the  em- 
blems of  the  fords^n  powers  ihat  had  bidden  for  her  colonies. 
The  lines  were  marks  to  show  how.  in  the  j^reed  of  cruel 
appetite,  the  confederates  had  arranged  to  sliare  some  fair 
possession  and  split  np  a  fertile  countr>'  into  fragments. 

**  Here,"  said  the  President,  *  is  a  precis  of  what  we  have 
already  arrangeil.  Von  will  see."  iK)inting  to  the  map. 
"  that  Canada  falls  to  France.  Hast  Africa  to  ( fermany,  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa  are  governed  by  a 
joint  board  for  the  pront  of  the  allies.  Malta  and  Aden  are 
dismantled.  Dover  is  held  by  a  joint  garri.soii.  England 
herself."  he  concltided,  "will  l)e  governed  by  a  militar\- 
council  in  the  interests  of  France  and  Germany  for  a  time 
at  least.  We  are  not  inclined  to  be  merciless,  and  if  she 
behaves  herself,  we  may  be  induced  later  on  to  grant  a  lim- 
ited form  of  home  rule,  which  will  necessitate  a  sanction  for 
all  legislative  measures  from  a  combined  Board  of  Adminis- 
trators, meeting  alternately  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  We  shall 
also  occupy  Ireland  to  watch  movements  in  England,  and 
stamp  out  any  signs  of  rebellion.  Turkey  and  the  Eg>'ptian 
question  can  be  settled  satisfactorily  at  a  later  date.'* 

•'There  yet  remain,"  said  the  German  War  Minister, 
**  Gibraltar,  India,  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  the  Chinese 
possessions,  and  a  number  of  smaller  but  yet  difficult  points.'* 

An  eager  discussion  now  arose,  in  which  no  one  seemed 
prepared  to  come  to  a  point.  And  at  times  there  passed 
looks  of  malice  and  anger  ill-suppressed  as  some  slight  word 
lit  up  hideous  depths  of  selfishness  or  jealousy. 

At  last  M.  Hanotaux  observed: 

**  We  might  begin  with  India.  It  is  a  large  and  splendid 
territory.     France  at  least " 

At  this  point  General  Gourko's  impassive  face  relaxed. 
Turning  to  the  President,  he  said: 

"  There  is  no  need  to  discuss  that  point.  India  is  claimed 
by  Russia.** 
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M.  Hanotaux  started — and  turned  red. 

"  A  huge  plum  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you  want  the 
lion's  share,  sir,  without  doing  the  lion's  part  ?  " 

"  M.  le  President."  said  Gourko  calmly,  pavHng  no  heed, 
"there  con  be  no  discussion  on  this  head.  My  instnic- 
tious  are  fiual  ;iud  pereinptor>-.  You  say  we  are  not 
figlitini;  for  our  spoil.  Is  it  not  agreed  that  Russia  .s 
part  is  to  hang  hack  and  make  no  mo\-e  till  the  moment 
conies — if  ever  sucli  a  moment  needs  to  come  ?  You  forget, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  you,  and  not  n'e.  that  ha\'e  demanded 
this  blow.  You  have  been  forced  to  action  by  the  decline 
of  your  commerce,  the  decay  of  your  trade,  your  imperative 
need  of  fresh  markets,  your  lack  of  colonies.  England  has 
seized  all  that  is  fairest  on  earth,  and  you  can  no  longer  exist 
against  so  huge  a  monopoly.  You  are  both  in  desperate 
straits,  and  the  imperative  voice  of  your  suffering  peoples 
forces  you  to  close  with  this  all-devouring  race  which  is 
checking  your  growth,  crushing  your  strength,  and  throt- 
tling your  prosperity.  That  is  why  you  have  formed  this 
alliance,  is  it  not  ?  " 

He  paused,  but  there  was  no  answer. 

"Russia,  however,"  he  continued,  "has  no  such  need. 
She  has  rich  and  fertile  lands.  Siberia  alone  adds  a  second 
empire  to  her  throne.  What  she  wants  is,  no  doubt,  a  sea- 
coast.  That  sea-coast  is  India.  If  Russia  helps  you  to 
secure  the  success  of  schemes  she  is  not  interested  in,  she 
demands  that  sea-coast.  Gentlemen,  you  cannot  oppose  the 
resistless  necessity  of  things.  Russia  must  and  will  secure 
for  herself  the  Indian  Empire." 

His  words  fell  inexorable  and  unanswerable.  The  qui- 
escence of  Russia  was  essential  to  England's  overthrow.  It 
was  essential  to  the  peacefiil  division  of  spoil.  Large  though 
the  price  she  asked,  there  could  be  no  refiisal. 

Then  rose  a  debate  upon  Gibraltar,  and  it  wellnigh  brought 
to  a  close  the  temporary  alliance  between  the  powers.  That 
impregnable  fortress  was  coveted  by  all.  But  Count  Hdbacb 
had  not  come  unprepared  for  this.     He  had.  that  Doming, 
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had  a  loni:^  intemew  with  the  Spanish  Minister,  and  it  was 
in  liis  power  to  outwit  his  French  comrade. 

He  proposed  that  Gibraltar  be  returned  to  Spain. 

To  his  joy,  the  French  Minister  accepted  this  method  of 
settlement  as  the  most  satistacton-  way  out  01'  the  tiifficulty. 
If  he  couid  have  seen  a  letter  Ix^aring  the  official  stamp  from 
Madrid  that  even  then  lay  in  M.  Hanotaux's  |xx:ket.  he 
would  perhaps  have  Inren  less  satisfied  with  himself.  Even 
now  had  the  allies  commcnceti  to  .scheme  against  each  other. 

And  thus  the  Conference  went  on.  and  by  slow  degrees  all 
of  the  British  Empire  that  remained  was  divided  between  the 
two  countries.  What  was  left  of  En^ajland  was  a  crippled 
island  under  the  heel  of  a  despotic  militar>-  government,  a 
tributar>'  state  of  less  consequence  than  Bulgaria,  and  a 
people  cnislied,  ruined,  and  enslaved. 

•*  One  point  only,"  observed  Caprivi,  as  the  Council  was 
about  to  rise.     * '  Germany,  of  course,  claims  Belgium. '  * 

The  Frenchmen  started  to  their  feet  at  this  amazing 
announcement.* 

'•  Impossible  !  "  cried  the  President. 

"Not  so,"  replied  Caprivi  calmly.  **  It  is  no  doubt  a 
prize  of  value,  but  we  are  prepared  to  pay  for  it." 

M.  Hanotaux  turned  upon  him  a  look  of  disdain. 

**  And  what  payment  do  you  presume  to  consider  ade- 
quate ?"  he  said. 

The  German  put  his  finger  carelessly  upon  a  map  which 
lay  on  the  table.     Then  qtuetly  : 

*•  We  oflFer  Alsace  and  Lorraine  !  " 

It  was  a  startling  dinotiemait  of  the  grim  drama  of  hatred 
and  selfishness  that  had  just  been  played.  But  the  German 
statesman  knew  his  men. 

Before  he  returned  to  Paris  that  night  he  placed  in  his 
pocket  a  signed  pricis,  in  which  Belgium  figured  as  a  Ger- 
man dependency. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  Council  rose. 

"Adieu,  gentlemen,"  said  the  President  with  a  bow. 
"  Wben  we  next  meet,  it  will  be  in  Whitehall." 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  SCENE   IN  THE   HOUSE. 


EARLY  the  foUomiig  inomiiif;  it  vvns  known  throughout 
London  that  sonu^thiug  unusual  was  happening. 
The  Jynx-«yed  chroniclers  of  ^[iluste^ia1  movements 
brought  to  Fleet  Street  tlie  intellieencc  that  the  Foreign 
Office  had  been  thrown  into  unwonted  commotion,  as  sooi] 
as  it  was  opened,  by  the  arrival  from  Paris  of  a  young  officer 
who  sent  in  an  urgent  demand  to  see  Lord  SaHsbury  or  the 
U  nder-Secretar>- . 

The  Prime  Minister  was  away,  but  after  the  messenger  had 
been  closeted  with  the  Under-Secretarj-  for  ten  minutes,  a 
telegram  was  dispatched  to  Hatfield,  and  special  communi- 
cations were  sent  to  the  residences  of  all  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters summoning  them  to  an  immediate  meeting.  Meanwhile, 
the  Under-Secretary  had  driven  over  to  the  War  Office, 
wher*,  in  a  short  time,  he  was  in  close  conferences  with  Lord 
Lansdowne,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Wild  rumours  of  every  description  were  soon  rife  in  the 
city,  but  the  mood  of  the  public  generally  was  one  of  incre- 
dulity. In  the  absence  of  certain  information  it  was  felt 
that  the  importance  of  these  incidents  had  been  unduly  exag- 
gerated. Never  had  the  political  horizon  been  more  serene, 
or  the  sense  of  public  security  more  strong.  Still,  curiosity 
was  sufficiently  roused  to  draw  a  large  number  of  spectators 
to  the  assembling  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  midday. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  House  was  not  one  calculated  to  allay 
anxiety.      Its  members,   as  if  constrained    by  a  common 
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impuLsc.  had  leathered  from  far  and  near  in  full  numbers. 
Tliere  was  no  vestiije  of  the  careleiisness  which  is  i^eneraily 
to  iHi  discerned  on  days  usually  set  apart  for  private  business. 
Scattered  about  the  precincts  of  the  House  in  v^roups.  they 
were  earnestly  discussinc:  the  (K^currences  of  the  nioniini^^. 
oppressed  with  vai^ue  foreb<xiiii*^s  that  presai;ed  a  crisis. 

Within  the  Chamber  iiseif  liic  scene  was  still  less  reassur- 
ini^.  The  front  Ministenal  Intncii  was  absolutely  unoccupied. 
and  none  but  lieutenants  kept  w.iich  aiui  ward.  Even  the 
Opix>sition  leaders  were  !ni.s.sni'^,  save  in  two  in.^tances.  and 
it  was  noticeil  with  snrprise  and  consternation  that  these 
gentlemen  were  .<unnuoucil  away  almo.st  as  .^x>n  as  they 
arriveil.  Excitement  i;rew  to  a  hii;!!  pitch  of  teiiMon  when 
it  was  learned  that  a  joint  meeting  of  party  leaders  was  then 
being  held  in  the  apartments  of  the  Leaclcr  of  the  House, 
and  that  a  courier  had  been  dispatched  by  .special  train  to 
Windsor. 

Alone,  amid  all  this  bewilderment,  one  small  body  of  men 
sat,  grim  and  unmoved,  as  if  distiu-bed  by  no  passions  but 
their  own,  and  with  minds  firm  set  upon  a  common  piupose. 
It  was  the  Irish  part>',  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  first  place  in  the  ballot  for  precedence  upon  this  day, 
and  were  seeking  to  con\-ince  their  fellow-members  of  the 
urgent  importance  of  an  Act  to  secure  self-government  for 
the  County  of  Cork.  Whilst  the  gravest  statements  were 
flpng  about  the  corridors  of  the  House,  and  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  alike  were  thrilled  with  the  sense  of  a  common 
peril,  the  Irishmen  did  not  s\verve  for  a  moment  from  their 
purpose. 

The  debate  had  commenced  in  an  acrimoniotis  manner;  it 
had  now  become  tragic.  Finding  no  Cabinet  Minister  to 
assail,  the  Irish  members  consoled  themselves  by  assailing 
each  other.  Mr.  Healy  had  denounced  Mr.  Justin  McCar- 
thy, Mr.  Sexton  had  denounced  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond had  fallen  on  all  three.  The  speeches  disclosed  a 
remarkable  versatility  in  terms  of  abuse  which  reached  its 
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heig-ht  when  Mr.  Dillon  obsen-ed.  amidst  loud  applause, 
that  "  the  British  lion  would  have  his  wings  clipped  unless 
he  washed  his  hands  in  the  Sames  of  repentance,"  and  added 
that  ■■  Mr.  Balfour  had  been  for  twelve  years  the  hereditary- 
enemy  orihc  Irish  race.' 

Conspicuous  amontfst  all  was  Dr.  Tanner,  whose  crude 
and  eienientar>'  style  seemed  bom  of  the  rude  shocks  of  Par- 
Iiatnentar>-  adversit\-.  Twice  had  he  sought  to  stretch  the 
rules  of  the  House  as  far  as  he  miijht  without  breakinij  chem. 
and  twice  had  the  Speaker  called  him  to  order,  and  threatened 
to  name  him.  The  debate  had  already  lasted  three  hours. 
Dr.  Tanner  had  got  to  the  length  of  shaking  his  fist  under 
the  nase  of  a  mild  and  inoffensive  brother  who  had  unfortu- 
nately cheered  him  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  the  Speaker 
was  on  the  point  of  rising  to  fulfil  the  usual  painful  duty  of 
bidding  him  withdraw,  when,  from  behind  Mr.  Guyll's  chair, 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  appeared,  followed  by  every  occupant 
of  the  Treasury  bench,  whilst  the  Opposition  leaders  also 
quietly  took  their  places.  Upon  each  face  there  was  an  air 
of  gravity  which  not  even  the  severest  issues  had  hithetto 
called  forth. 

A  swift  movement  passed  over  the  House,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment— as  though  its  members  had  learned  the  arrival  of 
Ministers  by  intuition — every  seat  was  occupied.  Rarely 
had  the  Second  Chamber  been  so  crowded.  Excitement 
grew  when  it  was  noticed  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  entered 
the  Peers'  Gallery-,  and  with  him  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
belonged  to  the  Upper  House.  There  was  a  dead  silence — 
the  oppressive  stillness  that  is  less  a  calm  than  the  moment- 
ary pause  in  the  fur^'  of  a  tempest.  Dr.  Tanner  sat  down 
abruptly,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the  moment. 

Without  delay,  and  amidst  a  general  hush,  the  X,eader  of 
the  House  rose  to  his  feet.  As  he  advanced  to  the  table  it 
was  noticed  that  he  had  no  longer  the  languid  manner  com- 
monly ascribed  to  him.  He  stood  upright,  pale,  stem, 
determined,  with  an  air  of  resolute  pride  and  the  dignity 
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befitting  a  supreme  occasion.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
claim,  in  formal  langiiai^e,  the  indult^ence  of  the  House  for 
interrupting  its  proceedings  on  a  matter  of  State  of  pressing 
importance.  Ever>'  eye  was  directed  to  him.  ever>'  ear  was 
strained  to  catch  his  opening  words. 

**  There  devoiv^es  upon  me,  Mr,"  he  began,  turning  for  a 
moment  to  the  Speaker,  and  not  without  a  trace  of  emotion 
in  his  voice,  * '  a  grave  and  responsible  duty.  I  have  to 
inform  the  House  that  a  crisis  has  arrived  more  serious  and 
more  pressing  than  any  which  has  hitherto  occurred  in  tiie 
hLstor>'  of  this  countr>'.  Without  warning  and  without  just 
cause,  whilst  enjoying  prosperity  at  home  and  in  apparent 
peace  with  all  the  world,  in  the  fulness  of  that  content  and 
happiness  which  have  marked  tlie  reign  of  a  wise  and  l)enefi- 
cent  So\*ercign  to  whom  we  draw  still  closer  in  loyalty  and 
affection  at  a  moment  of  common  trial,  we  are  faced  with  a 
danger  which  calls  for  all  our  courage  and  all  our  patriotism. 
Three  hours  ago  there  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  a  declaration  of  war  from  France  and 
Germany." 

These  words,  spoken  slowly  and  distinctly,  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  the  House  in  a  deathlike  stillness.  For  a  moment  its 
members  seemed  stunned.  Mr.  Balfour*s  statement  was 
difficult  to  credit,  hard  to  understand,  and,  in  the  solemn 
stillness  which  followed,  the  House  seemed  groping  in 
amazement  to  discover  the  sense  of  the  phrases  they  had 
heard,  to  realise  the  terrible  import  that  they  bore. 

And  then  a  thrill  swept  through  the  Chamber — a  thrill  of 
horror,  of  indignation,  but  not  of  fear.  The  Hotise  of  Com- 
mons never  looked  more  dignified  and  impressive  than  when, 
after  its  first  impulse  of  surprise,  it  sat  rigid  and  impassive  to 
hear  the  full  story  of  this  catastrophe. 

••  When  I  tell  you,  sir."  continued  Mr.  Balfour,  "  that  by 
the  terms  of  this  declaration  we  have  not  merely  to  antici- 
pate the  attack  of  two  powerful  enemies,  but  that  we  may 
expect  it  now,  at  this  very  moment — that,  in  fact,  hostilities 
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have  already  commenced — this  Hoiise  will  realiae  that  the 
present  is  not  a  time  for  lengthy  explanation.  It  will  be 
enough  tor  me  to  say  that,  without  prenous  negotiations, 
demands  have  suddenly  been  made  of  Her  .Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment— ileinanda  sliameiul  to  receive  and  shameml  to 
repeat  in  this  House.  Our  enemies,  whom  yesterday  we 
deemed  our  friends,  asked  nothing  less  tlian  tlie  dismemlier- 
ment  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  need  not  say  that  it  was 
in  con.seqnence  of  the  immediate  and  scornful  rejection  <il' 
this  ultimatum  that  the  declarations  of  war,  signed  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  combined  nations,  were  handed  to  us. 
We."  and  here  Mr.  Balfour  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  turned  upon  the  Hou,se.  "we  needed  not  the 
fonnaiity  of  a  conference  with  the  Parliament  of  England 
to  indignantly  cast  aside  the  tenns  of  peace,  such  as  they 
were.  We  knew  that  you  stood,  in  equal  scorn  and  una- 
nimity, behind  us." 

He  paused,  and  in  a  moment  a  ringing  cheer  went  up. 
The  House  had  regained  its  composure,  if  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  excitement,  and,a  wave  of  passionate  emotion  passed  over 
it,  fusing  all  parties  into  one — the  party  that  stood  behind 
all  differences  and  made  the  British  nation. 

The  Leader  of  the  House  then  explained  in  greater  detail 
how  the  two  Ambassadors  had  called  upon  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  how  the  terms  they  asked  had  been  peremptorily 
rejected.  They  had  then  handed  in  the  formal  declarations 
of  war,  which  dated  &om  midday.  Free  passage  from  Eng- 
land had  been  demanded  and  granted,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Prance  and  Gennany  were  no  longer  on  our  shores. 
There  was  redoubled  excitement  when  he  described  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Government. 

"  At  such  a  juncture,"  he  continued,  "  when  England  is 
&ce  to  face  with  two  of  the  strongest  nations  of  Europe — 
and  Heaven  grant  that  this  be  all  ! — it  is  no  time  for  the 
accentuation  of  party  differences.  Two  allied  countries 
should  at  least  be  faced  by  a  united  people.  We  deemed  we 
should  be  best  showing  the  indomitable  strength  and  single 
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patriotism  of  our  beloved  land  if  for  purposes  of  national 
defence,  the  line  of  political  difference  should  entirely  disap- 
pear. It  was  with  this  idea  foremost,  and.  secondly,  to  ally 
with  ourselves  the  l)cst  intellect  and  resource  of  England, 
that  Her  Majesty-' s  Government  sent  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party  and  asked  them  to  assist  in  forminsj  a  Council 
of  National  Safet\'. 

••  It  is.  I  am  aware.**  he  went  on.  amid  enthusiastic  cheers. 
••  .in  unusual  course,  but  our  dani^er  is  abo  unusual.  It  is 
no  time  to  stand  by  the  shibboleths  of  form  or  precedent.  It 
would  be  almost  an  insult  to  add  that  such  assistance  was 
^ven  as  soon  as  asked,  and  that  a  Council  has  been  formed 
by  mutual  agreement  which  includes  all  that  is  most  wise 
and  most  experienced  in  English  statesmanship. 

**  If  our  enemies  have  counted  upon  the  acerbities  of  party 
warfare  as  any  evidence  of  a  disunited  nation,  they  will 
learn,  bitterly  and  to  their  cost,  that  the  tumult  of  political 
strife  can  never  disturb,  however  slightly  or  remotely,  the 
deep  and  eternal  love  that  we  all  bear  alike  to  our  native 
land.  They  will  come  to  realise  that  jealousy  and  rivalry 
pass  away  before  the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  and  that  we 
stand  before  the  foe  one  race,  one  empire,  one  people,  one 
party/' 

Mr.  Balfour  sat  down  amid  a  scene  of  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm. He  had  struck,  nobly  and  well,  the  one  note  com- 
mon to  all  Englishmen. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  Sir  William 
Harcourt  rose.  His  voice  was  broken  with  emotion  as  in 
brief  words  he  thanked  the  Leader  of  the  House  for  giving 
utterance  with  fervour  so  intense  to  the  feelings  of  all  par- 
ties. **  Sir,"  he  concluded,  turning  full  upon  the  Speaker, 
*•  from  this  moment  there  is  no  Opposition.  The  very  term 
ceases  to  exist  in  the  hour  that  our  shores  are  threatened  by 
a  foreign  foe.  The  Government  has  no  supporters  more 
warm  than  those  who  in  time  of  peace  have  been  compelled 
b>'  coninction  to  oppose  its  polic>-." 

The  nerves  of  the  House  were  so  overwrought  that  it  was 
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perhaps  well  there  should  have  occurred  soraethinij  in  the 
nature  of  an  anri-dimax.  The  Irish  partj-  had  given  no  sign 
of  the  teelings  that  actuated  them  when  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain rose  to  continue  the  discussion  n-ith  a  few  incisive 
words.  He  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  House  some 
recent  utterances  of  M.  Constans  in  the  French  Senate. 

"  That  statesmau,"  he  obsen'ed,  "  lias  not  refrained  from 
hinting  at  disunion  on  our  own  shores.  He  has  plainly  told 
us  ttiat  a  foreign  enemy  might  took  for  htlp  from  Irelanii. 
but." — and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  glanced  fix- 
edly at  the  Irish  benches — "  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  the 
French  Government  had  to  deal  v\'ith  similar  threats  of  dis- 
loyalty from  any  essential  member  of  the  Republic  they 
would  speedily  settle  insubordination  by  sending  the  ring- 
leaders to  New  Caledonia." 

He  was  continuing  when,  to  the  amazement  of  the  House, 
Dr.  Tanner  leaped  to  his  feet,  evidently  under  the  stress  of 
ungovernable  excitement.  Advancing  several  steps  along 
the  floor  of  the  House  between  the  crowded  benches  of  star- 
tled members  and  hastily  unbuttoning  bis  froclc  coat,  he  ex* 
claimed  fiercely: 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  " 

Then  tearing  one  arm  out  and  expodng  a  white  shirt 
sleeve,  he  cried  out  to  Mr.  Chamberlain: 

"  Tell  him  what  /  say.  Tell  him  that  if  he  dares  to  set 
his  dirty  foot  in  this  country  I  '11  fight  him  and  his  bottle- 
holders  single-handed  myself ! " 

So  saying,  he  flung  oflT  his  coat  into  the  middle  of  the 
gangway,  and  to  the  amazement  of  all  and  the  consterna- 
tion of  those  near  him,  squared  up  his  fists  as  if  he  was  then 
and  there  desirous  of  tackling  M.  Constans  and  bringing 
him  to  book  in  the  very  presence  of  the  august  Chamber. 

The  reaction  had  come.  Mr.  Chamberlain  hastily  sat 
down,  and  the  House,  in  relief  after  its  pent-up  excitement, 
first  shrieked  with  laughter,  and  then  exhausted  itself  in 
wild  applause. 


Tlie  Scene  in  iJie  House.  2  5 

For  the  nnit  time  in  his  ParHamentar>'  career  Dr.  Tanner 
had  violated  a  strict  law  of  the  House  and  remained  unre- 
buked. 

It  needed  but  the  moment  and  it  had  arrived.  The  Irish 
party,  atandinv^  upon  their  benches,  cheered  and  cheered  to 
the  echo  the  utterances  01  their  comrade,  who.  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  liero,  modestly  resumed  his  seat,  half  awed  b\'  the 
unusual  spectacle  of  an  iuduli^ent  House.  It  was  noticed 
afterwards,  as  a  sij^Miiiicant  fact,  that  it  w.is  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  who  liad  succeeded  in  rousing  this  splendid  burst  of 
patriotism  from  the  Irish  members. 

But  the  House  quickly  regained  its  ordinar>*  gravity  when 
Mr.  Balfour  again  addressed  it.  He  begged  members  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means.  They  must  not  imagine  that,  how- 
e\-er  great  the  surprise,  the  countr\'  was  unprepared.  Even 
at  that  moment  the  War  Office  was  in  dose  consultation  with 
the  Admiralty  and  with  the  authorities  at  the  Horse  Guards. 
He  asked  them,  however,  to  pass  a  Bill  granting  the  Gov- 
ernment fift><'  million  pounds  for  war  purposes,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  Bill  might  be  read  a  third  time,  and  become 
law  that  day. 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  meet  the  approval  of  the  House,"  he 
continued,  **  if  I  inform  it  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  lost  no  time  in  asking  the  late  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  a  statesman  whom  we  all  revere,  Mr.  Gladstone,'* — 
here  there  were  loud  cheers  fix)m  every  side  of  the  House — 
•*  to  join  the  Council  of  National  Safety.  I  need  not  adhere 
too  closely  to  the  forms  of  the  House  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  I  will  at  once  read  the  telegram  he  has  dispatched  in 
answer.     Mr.  Gladstone  says: 

••  *  I  am  shocked  beyond  expression  by  your  news,  but  I 
am  ready  to  devote  to  the  ser\4ce  of  my  countr>'  the  last  few 
hours  that  remain  to  me.  I  shall  indeed  be  gratified  if  the 
scattered  remnants  of  an  old  man's  energ>'  be  found  still 
serviceable  in  a  cause  so  noble  as  the  protection  of  his  native 
land.    This  is  not  merely  a  battle  between  England  and  her 
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euemies.  it  is  a  struggle  between  order  and  anarchy,  betw-een 
the  principies  of  peace  and  the  passion.';  of  selfishnu>s  and 
en\T-  This  outrai^eous  declaration  of  war  is  nothing  less 
than  a  betrayal  of  humanity.  Let  it  be  England's  glorj' 
that  she  takes  up  the  quarrel  on  behalf  of  freedom,  honour. 
and  prosperity,  and  earns  anew  the  gratitude  of  the  world. 
For  present  purposes,  I  would  suggest  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  ou  Consols  to  one  per  cent.,  under  condi- 
tions that  mil  protect  the  poor,  as  affording  the  best  evidence 
of  the  moral  force  that  lies  behind  our  national  strength.  It 
is  a  time  for  cheerfiil  self-denial.  I  leave  for  London  by  the 
next  train.'  " 

Mr.  Balfour  passed  on,  and  informed  the  House  that  the 
Government  had  resolved  to  reduce  the  charges  on  Consols 
as  recommended,  thus  freeing  their  hands  for  further  loans, 
and  had  already  closed  the  Stock  Kxchange  to  prevent  a 
financial  panic.  Government  brokers  would  be  appointed 
for  the  transaction  of  necessary  business.  "  As  an  evidence 
of  the  gravity  of  the  situation,"  he  added,  "  I  may  state  that 
dtiring  the  progress  of  this  debate  I  have  learned  that  every 
British  cable  has  been  cut  since  midday,  and  our  enemies 
have  only  left  ns  in  telegraphic  communication  nith  the 
United  States,  as,  to  cut  the  Atlantic  cable  would  be  an  act 
of  war  with  the  American  nation." 

There  was  no  need  for  further  discus^on.  Within  ten 
minutes  after  the  reading  of  the  brief  Bill  which  granted  the 
Government  fifty  millions,  it  had  been  passed  a  third  time. 
Dr.  Tanner  once  more  found  himself  popular  by  his  willing- 
ness to  disencumber  the  House  of  business. 

"  Let  it  not  be  said,  sir,"  he  declared,  "  that  Ireland  is 
not  willing  to  make  sacrifices  at  a  time  of  peril.  We  will 
withdraw  the  County  of  Cork  Self-Govemment  Bill  for  six 
months,  and  in  saying  this,  I  know  that  the  people  of  Cork 
are  at  my  back.  [Loud  cheers  from  the  Irish  benches.] 
We  are  the  more  ready  to  take  this  step,  dr,  because  we  see 
before  us  the  prospects  of  a  holy  row  worthy  even  of  the 
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heal  enerji^es  of  the  Irish  party.  [Lauijhter  aud  applause.] 
At  such  a  momeut  Cork  is  in  the  van."  [Renewed  ap- 
plause.] 

The  House  rose  at  tive  o'cUxzk.  In  two  iiours  it  had 
received  the  announcement  01'  war  and  had  made  cver>* 
preparation  in  its  power  to  meet  the  enemy.  The  Briton  is. 
perhaps  rightly,  accused  01  Ixriui^  stoiid.  It  is  certain  that 
the  members  of  Parliament  left  Westminster  with  as  much 
iani^-/roid  ;is  if  they  had  ju.^i  L;ivcii  liicir  -anciioii  10  a 
new  railway  bill,  or  had  resolved  to  add  a  shiilinvj  to  the 
dog- tax. 

But  the  news  had  lons^  since  spread  throui^h  London  and 
been  flashed  to  the  remotest  districts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  public  at  first  received  the  thrilling  intelligence 
with  incredulity,  but  as  their  doubts  were  dispersed,  an 
intense  desire  to  be  up  and  doing  made  itself  felt  throughout 
the  country  and  in  the  Metropolis.  Business  in  London  was 
at  a  standstill.  The  streets  were  crowded  wth  what,  at 
another  time,  might  be  regarded  as  a  mob,  but  was  now 
clearly  recognisable  as  a  national  gathering  animated  with 
one  thought,  one  purpose,  one  enthusiasm. 

There  needed  some  outlet  for  the  high -wrought  feeling 
that  prevailed.  It  was  fortunately  proNnded  by  the  state- 
ment that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  left  Windsor,  and 
was  on  her  way  to  Buckingham  Palace  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  the  Capital  during  the  time  of  war,  so  as  to  be  near 
her  people  and  her  Ministers. 

There  was  a  mighty  rush  of  the  excited  multitude  to  Hyde 
Park,  and  as  the  Queen  passed  through  in  an  open  carriage, 
though  the  days  were  still  cold,  a  wild,  vociferous  tumult  of 
inextinguishable  cheering  rose  from  the  vast  throng.  It 
was  a  nation  voicing  its  own  patriotism  to  its  \isible  head. 

When  Her  Majesty  reached  the  Palace,  the  Mall  and 
Buckingham  Palace  Road  were  crammed  tumultuously.  Dis- 
tinctions of  rank  had  faded  with  differences  of  political  con- 
viction,   and,  without  waiting  for  solicitation,   the  Queen 
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appeared  upon  the  balcony  leanins;  on  the  arm  of  her  eldest 
son.  There  she  remained  several  minutes,  finn.  proud,  and 
erect,  whilst  her  people  raised  cheer  after  cheer  to  assure  her 
of  their  coutidence.  their  loyaltj-,  and  their  in\-incible 
courage. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens  of  London  was  no  idle 
boast,  for  in  that  memorable  hour  the  citizen  army  of 
Eai^land  n'as  ^Hug  its  heart's  blotxl  for  the  defence  of  the 
counirj'. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HOW    MAJOR    PERKINS    WON   THE    V.    C. 

AT  five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Wednesday,  May  3d, 
1898,  the  chief  coast-guard  officer  at  Worthing  tele- 
graphed to  London,  Portsmouth,  and  Dover:  *  A 
vast  fleet  of  ships-of-the-line.  apparently  French  and  Gennan. 
arc  standing  in  for  the  shore.  They  are  now  about  ten  miles 
out  at  sea,  S.W.  by  S." 

Half-an-hour  later  he  wired  again:  '*  Fleet  distant  five 
miles.  Advancing  in  four  lines  abreast.  Six  cables*  length 
between  each  line.  Outer  lines  thirty-six  armour-clads. 
Inner  lines  forty  troopers,  Messageries  Maritimes,  and 
North  German  Lloyd  steamers.  Big  flotilla  of  gunboats 
and  torpedo  boats  ten  miles  out.  Possibly  one  hundred. 
Weather  calm.'* 

At  6.15  p.m.  he  sent  this  message:  **  Presume  this  is 
enemy  announced  by  telegraph  from  London.  Fleet  anchored 
in  same  formation  two  miles  out.  Troopships  and  liners 
crowded  with  troops.  Have  counted  109  smaller  craft. 
Preparations  for  landing  being  made.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

To  which  the  answer  was  given:  **  Go  to  telephone  office. 
Wire  is  switched  on  to  Horse  Guards.  Send  constant  advice 
of  progress  of  events.  * ' 

And  the  first  message  which  was  received  by  Lord  Wolsc- 
Icy  at  the  Horse  Guards  was  to  the  following  eflect:  **  A 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  or  floats,  each  containing  some 
two  hundred  men,  have  put  off*  from  the  troopers,  and  the 
Volunteers  are  lining  the  beach.*' 

The  Commander-in-Chief  could  not  help  smiling  as  an 
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aide-de-camp  repeated  the  concluding  words  to  him.  but 
anxious  lines  appeared  in  his  lace  as  be  glanced  at  liis 
watcli,  and  saw  it  was  only  five  minutes  past  seven. 

"'  r  hope  the  Brii;hton  and  South-coast  people  have  kept 
their  word,  Brabazon.  '  he  said  to  a  statf  officer  who  was 
standinc;  near  the  fireplace. 

■'  Well.  sir.  the  traffic- manager  meant  what  he  said."  was 
the  reply.  '  I  heard  liim  teil  the  driver  of  the  first  train, 
which  left  Victoria  with  the  Guards  at  6.10,  that  if  he  got  to 
Worthing  within  the  hour  he  drew  ^50  to-morrow,  but  if  be 
did  n't  he  got  the  -sack." 

"  What  is  the  exact  disposition  at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  Fourteen  South -Western  trains,  each  containing  one 
thousand  men,  were  ready  at  Aldershot  at  5.30,  waiting  our 
telephonic  orders,  and  they  have  since  left  at  regular  inter- 
vals of  five  minutes  betn-eeu  each,  the  first  starting  at  6  p.m. 
The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Company  arc  dis- 
patching trains  with  regulars  and  volunteers  from  Victoria, 
London  Bridge,  and  Clapham  Junction  as  fast  as  they  can 
fill  them.  By  eight  o'clock  we  should  have  ten  thousand 
men  there,  by  nine  o'clock  twenty,  and  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning  seventy,  with  two  hundred  guns." 

"  I  think  we  estimated  that  fifty  Maxims  would  be  in 
position  on  the  sea  front  by  7.30  p.m.? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Commander-in-Chief,  "  we  can  now  look 
into  the  Commissariat  and  field  transport  arrangements. 
Every  man  has  a  day's  cooked  rations  with  him,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  for  developments  at  that  particular  local- 
ity, although  I  fail  to  see  how  the  enemy  can  possibly  effect 
a  landing  if  the  fleet  creates  a  timely  diversion." 

At  that  moment  the  Channel  Squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  was  steaming  east 
from  Spithead  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  per  hour.  The  Admi- 
ral's pennant  was  hoisted  on  board  the  Magnificent,  whilst 
the  other  vessels  under  bis  command  were  the  Reyal  Sov- 
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ereiq^n,  Blenheim.  Empress  of  India.  Endymion.  Repulse , 
Resolution.  Achilles,  and  A^^amemnon.  These,  with  twenty- 
two  torpedo  l)oats  and  the  gunboat  Speedy,  were  all  the  avail- 
able force  at  his  disposal  tor  immediate  action,  so  skilfully 
had  the  enemy  planned  the  time  and  manner  of  his  attack 
upon  our  shores. 

With  the  exception  of  one.  or  Tx>ssibly  three,  the  most 
powen'ul  ships  in  our  Xavy  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
China,  in  North  Anii:rica.  in  Australasia,  at  the  Cape — any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  broad  waters  save  in  the  English 
Channel.  Lord  Charles  Beresford  had  received  by  sema- 
phore the  second  of  the  coast-guard's  telegrams  l)efore  he 
gave  the  signal  for  departure,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  nine 
warships  to  oppose  thirty-six  of  equal  or  superior  class* 
whilst  he  realised  that  the  proportion  of  the  enemy's  smaller 
craft  to  those  under  his  command  was  equally  appalling  in 
the  mere  point  of  view  of  numbers. 

But  of  hesitation  or  doubt  in  his  actions  or  in  his  heart 
there  was  none.  No  sooner  was  the  fleet  under  way  than 
another  signal  was  made  from  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  when 
the  words  ' '  Remember  Nelson  *  *  were  deciphered,  even  the 
strict  discipline  of  the  British  Navy  could  not  prevent  a  great 
cheer  bursting  forth  from  ever>'  ship  in  the  line. 

These  things  were  noted  by  the  anxious  watchers  on  the 
shore,  and  when  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  arrived  at  Worthing  at 
7.30  p.m.  to  take  command  of  the  defending  forces,  he  found 
a  telegram  awaiting  him  from  Lord  Wolseley  to  inform  him 
that  naval  assistance  might  be  expected  shortly  after  eleven 
o'clock.  The  Admiralty  officials  who  made  this  calculation 
could  not,  of  course,  know  what  Lord  Charles  Beresford's 
exact  plans  were,  but  of  one  thing  they  were  quite  certain — he 
would  attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  ever  he  could  reach  them. 

Wlien  the  combined  French  and  German  fleets  first  hove 
in  sight,  the  quiet  little  town  of  Worthing  ni'as  naturally 
thrown  into  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  The  head  con- 
stable informed  the  Mayor,  and  the  Mayor  sought  the  advice 
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o(  the  Town  Clerk,  who  recommended  that  the  fire-bell 
should  be  rung.  This  was  prorapdy  done,  with  the  resiUt 
that  in  ten  minutes  ever\-  soul  in  Worthing  knew  that  the 
town  was  likely  Co  be  bombarded  forthwith.  The  man  in 
charge  of  the  fire-engiue  got  steam  up — evidently  lalMitring 
under  the  iiupression  that  he  must  do  something — ;ind  in  the 
result  he  had  bis  salar>-  increased  for  the  act,  as  the  first 
shell  from  the  enemy's  flagship  struck  and  fired  the  To\\ii 
Hall,  which  must  inevitably  have  been  bunied  down  but 
for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the  engine. 

The  local  volunteers,  to  the  number  of  3ir.  spontaneou.sly 
gathered  nith  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  the  princii>al 
thoroughfare,  and  the  resident  major,  a  most  worthy  and 
stout  linen-draper,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  mounted 
upon  a  horse  that  served  admirably  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
parade  and  parcels  delivery. 

He  was  busy  behind  his  counter  when  the  strange  tidings 
of  imminent  invasion  reached  him.  His  cheek  blanched  and 
his  heart  beat  tumultuously  when  he  rushed  upstairs  to  tell 
his  wife,  and  that  good  lady  suggested  the  immediate  closing 
of  the  shop  and  a  hasty  retreat  to  her  father's  residence  in 
the  country. 

But  the  major  was  stout  of  heart  as  of  body.  In  a  state  of 
high  nervous  exaltation  be  sought  for  his  sword  and  cross- 
belts,  saying,  as  be  donned  tbem  :  "  Xo,  Margaret ;  my 
place  is  here.  It  will  be  a  poor  day  for  England  when  the 
first  Volunteer  officer  who  is  called  upon  to  do  his  duty 
flinches  from  the  consequences.  Kiss  me,  my  dear.  I  can- 
not bear  to  meet  the  children,  but,  God  willing,  we  will  all 
come  together  again  in  peace  and  happiness."  And  he  hur- 
ried fortii  to  see  to  the  secure  girthing  of  his  horse. 

Fortunately  there  was  a  very  large  supply  of  ammunition 
on  band  with  tbe  sergeant-instructor,  as  the  corps  was 
engaged  upon  its  annual  target  practice,  and  the  men  rapidly 
stuffed  their  pockets  with  cartridges  until  they  had  over  one 
hundred  ronnds  each. 
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Then  they  fell  in,  in  two  companies,  and  the  major,  Perkins 
by  name,  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a  speech,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  did  not.  to  his  knowledi^e,  come 
within  the  pur\new  ot  the  Volunteer  Rec^uiations. 

*  Comrades.  '  he  said.  *  our  worth v  Mavor  has  informed 
me  that  war  has  been  declared  ap^ainst  us  by  France  and 
Gtirmany,  and  we  now  know  that  Worthinv^  has  l)een  sin- 
v;led  out  for  attack.  Whoa,  hoy,  whoa,  there.  '  for  a  shell 
screamed  throui^li  the  :iir.  passed  into  the  Ctnmcil  Chaml)er 
of  the  Town  Hall  and  burst  there  with  a  terrific  repi:)rt,  and 
the  Major's  mount  was  tolerably  fresh,  as  Saturday  was  his 
hardest  day.  The  Major  manai;;e<l  to  return  his  sword. 
obser\'ing  sotto  voce  :  *  *  I  never  can  sit  a  horse  with  a  drawn 
swoni  in  my  hand, '  and  continued  aloud  :  *  *  These  French- 
men and  Germans  are  here  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  they  do  not  demand  ransom  from  Worthing,  but  seek 
to  destroy  our  town  at  once.  They  are  worse  than  highway 
robbers,  as  they  ask  for  both  our  money  and  our  lives.  It  is 
our  duty,  comrades,  to  resist  them  to  death.**  [Loud  cheers 
from  the  crowd,  an  interlude  which  the  drill-instructor  util- 
ised to  squint  down  the  front  rank  of  one  company  to  see  if 
the  dressing  was  all  right.]  '*  I  am  not  much  good  at  tactics 
myself.**  went  on  Major  Perkins,  **  but  I  know  what  to  do 

here.     We  must  line  the  shore  and  let  no  d d  foreigner 

set  a  foot  on  Englisli  soil  until  he  steps  over  our  dead  bodies. 
Companies,  form  fours — left.     By  your  right,  quick  march  !  " 

Arrived  on  the  Marine  Parade,  the  Major  and  his  little 
host  found  that  six  of  the  enemy's  battle-ships  had  ap- 
proached to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  low-water  mark. 
They  were  on  the  western  side  of  the  pier,  which  they  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  damaging  by  their  subsequent  fire,  as 
they  expected  to  find  it  extremely  useful  when  the  active 
work  of  disembarkation  began.  An  occasional  shot  was 
leisurely  fired  at  the  town,  not  so  much  by  way  of  serious 
bombardment  as  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  in  earnest 
and  would  stand  no  nonsense. 
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The  plan  of  the  allies  was  now  quite  apparent.  It  was 
their  intention  to  rapidly  land  suSficient  troops  and  machine 
guns  CO  hold  the  outlying  portions  of  Worthing  against  any 
possible  counter  demonstration  by  the  British,  until  three 
complete  army  corps,  iiumhering  150,000  men  all  told,  \^-ere 
concentrated  in  the  locality.  This  number  of  troops  actu- 
ally accompanied  the  expedition. 

They  carried  a  fortnight's  stores  with  them,  and  by  the 
time  a  forward  movement  ou  London  could  be  undertaken 
the  French  and  Gorman  commandera  estimated  that  rein- 
forcements of  three  times  the  number  of  the  expeditionar\- 
force  would  be  at  hand,  whilst  their  flighting  power  would 
be  enormously  enhanced  by  the  arri\al  of  a  %-asl  quantity  of 
stores  and  field  ordnance. 

Major  Perkins  extended  his  men  on  the  beach  in  single 
rank  with  two  paces  inteni-al.  He  told  them  to  lie  down,  to 
sight  their  rifies  at  400  yards,  to  aim  low,  and  to  concentrate 
their  power,  by  order  of  their  section  commanders,  on  par- 
ticular boats.  These  dispositions  were  hardly  made  before 
half-a-dozen  launches  appeared  from  the  seaward  side  of  the 
six  warships,  and  rapidly  steamed,  or  were  rowed,  towards 
the  shore,  in  such  fashion  as  led  the  onlookers  to  believe 
that  the  occupants  expected  no  resistance. 

They  were  soon  bitterly  undeceived.  Volunteers  are,  as  a 
rule,  excellent  marksmen,  and  bullets  poured  into  the  advan- 
cing boats  at  such  a  rate  that  the  commander  of  the  enemy's 
advance  guard  thought  it  best  to  retire  until  the  sea  front 
had  been  vigorously  shelled  by  the  battle-shipa. 

At  this  momentary  repulse  of  the  enemy  the  little  defend- 
ing force  set  up  a  great  yell  of  delight,  and  the  stout  Major 
rode  up  and  down  the  shingle  inciting  his  men  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  Worthing,  as  though  the  quiet  little  water- 
ing-place was  accustomed  to  similar  murderous  proceedings 
as  part  of  the  season's  routine. 

So  far  not  an  Englishman  had  been  injured,  as  the  fire 
from  the  troops  in  the  floats  had  been  uncertain  and  ineffec- 
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tiial.  But  now  the  game  was  to  assiiiue  a  more  desperate 
character.  A  perfect  tornado  of  shells  swept  the  sca-iVont, 
wTcckintj  even'  house  facinc:  the  Channel,  and  killini?  and 
woundins^  a  great  numix^*  01'  people  ot*  all  ages  and  lx)th 
sexes  whose  ciuiosity  had  caused  them  to  watch  tlie  progress 
of  events  rather  than  seek  safety  in  dight. 

SjKrcial  attempts  were  made  l)y  the  enemy  to  clear  the 
Ixfachof  the  unexpected  line  of  defence  which  had  proved  its 
powers  s<>  unpleasantly.  l)nt  it  was  far  from  easv  to  hit  men 
lying  down  at  the  water  s  edge,  and  the  only  real  living 
target  was  the  Major  on  his  horse.  Both  man  and  animal 
were  in  a  i^erfect  frenzy  of  excitement,  and  api>eared  to  have 
channed  lives.  More  than  once  a  time- fuse  shrapnel  burst 
right  in  front  of  them,  but  the  zone  of  fire  covered  by  the 
missiles  in  the  shell  left  the  space  around  them  inviolate,  and 
although  appealed  to  by  his  subordinate  officers  to  dismount, 
the  Major  would  not  listen  to  tlie  suggestion. 

From  his  elevated  position  he  could  see  that  a  ver>'  much 
larger  number  of  flat-bottomed  boats  and  launches  were  now 
gathered  behind  the  ironclads,  and  when  the  cannonading 
ceased  something  like  2000  troops  were  swiftly  ferried 
towards  the  shore,  with  the  evident  determination  to  make 
good  their  landing  this  time.  Whilst  a  few  of  the  flotilla 
made  straight  for  the  beach  the  majority  headed  towards 
the  pier  and  Xh^fcu  (Tenfer  kept  up  between  the  belligerents 
on  the  sea-shore  prevented  the  defenders  from  noting  the 
undisturbed  occupation  of  the  pier-head  by  the  enemy. 

A  volley  from  the  leading  boat  brought  down  Major  Per- 
kins and  his  charger,  but  the  Major  arose  from  a  doud  of 
dust,  drew  his  sw*ord.  and  shrieked  in  a  shrill  falsetto,  for  his 
natural  voice  had  gone  long  since:  '*  I  'm  not  dead  yet,  lads. 
Give  it  to  'em.'' 

But  the  end  was  seemingly  close  at  hand. 

More  than  half  of  the  Worthing  volunteers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  survivors  were  now  firing  blindly  and  in- 
effectively, being  mad  with  the  battle  fever,  and  dazed  with 
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the  singini:;  of  bullets  niid  the  smash  of  the  projectiles  against 
the  stones  on  the  beach. 

Already  some  hundreds  of  Frenchmen  had  gained  the 
platform  of  the  pier  and  were  forming  up  to  advance  into  the 
towTi.  whilst  the  leading  launch  was  i\'ithin  a  few  feet  of  ram- 
ming her  nose  into  the  gra\-cl  beach,  when  the  Major  dc%'oied 
all  his  remaining  energies  to  one  iast  yell: 

"  Fix  bayonets  !  Centredose  !  Double  !  "  andhe  jumped 
into  the  surf,  brandishing  his  sword  like  a  maniac,  A  big 
German  officer  leapt  from  the  bow  of  the  boat  to  meet  him. 
but  his  heel  turned  on  an  uneven  boulder,  his  lunge  missed, 
and  the  Major  hit  him  such  a  hearty-  whack  on  his  steel  pkkel- 
haube  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  that  the  German  fell  stunned 
into  the  sea,  and  was  quietly  but  speedily  drowned. 

But  now  a  fierce  roar  of  many  voices  came  from  behind  the 
Straggling  group  of  volunteers.  Ere  anyone  had  reahsed 
what  was  happening,  two  companies  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
flung  themselves  into  three  of  the  enemy's  launches  and 
gutted  them  with  the  bayonet  as  terriers  might  clear  out 
rats  under  like  conditions. 

Two  more  companies  deployed  to  left  and  right  of  the  pier 
on  the  Marine  Parade,  and  poured  a  hailstorm  of  lead  into 
the  advancing  French  column  and  their  comrades  in  the 
boats,  and,  when  the  ornamental  ironwork  gates  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pier  had  been  smashed  down,  a  couple  of  Max- 
ims were  run  into  position,  with  the  result  that  the  enemy 
dropped  like  swathes  of  grass  before  the  sweep  of  a  scythe. 

A  second  time  had  the  attack  failed,  utterly  and  disas- 
trously. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  now  arrived  and  assumed  control 
of  affairs.  The  ist  Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
bad  been  conveyed  from  Victoria  to  Worthing,  fifty- 
nine  and  a  half  miles,  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  and  one  of 
the  Tommies  accurately  expressed  the  feelings  of  himself 
and  his  comrades  when  he  satd  subsequently  that  he  would 
sooner  "  stand  and  be  blazed  at  for  a  month  of  Sundays  by 
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forty  thousaud  bloomin'  Frenchmen  than  do  that  little  trick 
a^ain. ' ' 

The  driver  oi'  the  train  described  the  jonniey  as  '*a  toss-up 
between  fifty  quid  and  Kingdom  Come."  while  the  ^ard,  a 
sober,  steady  man.  was  responsible  for  the  statement  that  he 
only  once  in  his  life  wished  he  was  drunk — *  when  we  was 
crossin'  them  facin'  points  at  Keymer  Junction.** 

Five  minutes  later  the  Gt:nerai  and  statf.  with  the  4th  Bat- 
talion of  the  Kin'^'s  Roy.al  Rifle  Coq^s.  bettor  known  as  the 
60th.  reached  the  station  from  Aldershot.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
by  galloping  bareback  on  a  cab-horse  to  the  parade,  gained 
the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  witness  Major  Perkins's  last 
gallant  attempt  to  hurl  back  the  tide  of  invasion. 

During  the  momentary*  lull  that  followed  the  retreat  of  the 
second  flotilla,  he  sent  for  the  Major  and  said:  "  If  we  are 
both  alive  to-morrow  I  shall  reconmiend  >ou  for  the  \''ictoria 
Cross,  and  shall  ask  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  gazette  you 
as  a  full  Colonel  in  Her  Majesty^s  regidar  forces.  You  have 
behaved  most  gallantly." 

But  Perkins  could  make  no  answer.  He  had  quite  lost  his 
voice.  He  bowed  respectfully,  and  two  great  tears  coursed 
down  his  cheeks. 

Twelve-pounders,  machine  guns,  and  relays  of  troops,  were 
now  pouring  through  the  town  from  the  station,  and  night 
had  commenceid  to  close  in.  It  took  the  discomfited  enemy 
some  time  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  warship's  guns,  and  the 
General  seized  the  welcome  respite  to  plant  the  Maxims  and 
field  artillery  on  the  shingle,  whilst  he  ordered  the  lamps  on 
the  parade  to  be  lighted  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy's 
gunners.  Electric  search-lights  lit  up  the  scene  fi^m  the 
ironclads,  many  buildings  in  the  town  were  in  flames,  and 
when  the  shell-fire  recommenced  it  was  seen  that  the  men-of- 
war  had  widened  their  intervals  considerably  in  order  to 
concentrate  their  fire-zone,  and  several  gunboats  had  ap- 
proached much  nearer  the  shore  than  the  big  ships  dared  to 
ventorev  pouring  in  a  perfectly  demoniacal  hail  of  lead. 
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Considering  its  volume  aud  intensity,  it  did  not  do  such 
wholesale  damage  to  the  <lefcnders  as  might  ha\-e  t>wn 
expected.  The  low  ^xMicion  of  our  artillery-  and  Maxims, 
added  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  electric  i>eams,  brilliant 
though  they  were,  sen-cd  to  disconcert  the  aim  of  the  (pin- 
ners, wiio  were  lhcms(;lvcs  llie  object  of  a  terrific  fire  belch- 
ing forth  from  a  ver>'  wide  e.Kpanse  of  the  .sea-jihore. 

The  British  losses  were  heavy,  but  the\-  were  more  than 
made  \\x>  '>y  the  constant  accessions  of  strength  in  guns, 
men,  and  ammunition.  The  station-master  after\vards 
received  a  decoration  from  the  Queen  for  the  cool-headed 
way  in  which  he  kept  his  station  dear  of  empty  trains,  using 
both  platforms  and  good  sidings  for  debarkation,  and  retnni- 
ing  the  empties  along  the  up  and  down  lines  respectively 
towards  Brighton  and  Goring. 

At  ten  o'clock  another  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  waa 
made,  but  the  reception  given  was  so  warm  that  the  attack- 
ing boats  were  never  closer  than  three  hundred  yards  irom 
the  beach.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  took  advantage  of  the  retreat- 
ing tide  to  move  bis  guns  and  men  lower  down  and  thus 
again  upset  the  enemy's  range. 

This  third  failure  induced  a  fiirther  change  of  tactics  on 
the  part  of  the  combined  squadron.  The  fire  on  both  sides 
slackened  off  until  near  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  ball  was 
again  opened  by  twenty  ironclads,  and  something  like  sixty 
gunboats  and  torpedo  boats.  The  smaller  craft  boldly 
steamed  in  until  they  were  barely  two  cables'  length  &om 
the  shore,  and  forthwith  a  murderous  fire  of  shrapnel  and 
small  arms  rained  upon  the  defenders.  The  reply  on  our 
Mde  was  undaunted,  but  it  naturally  became  more  uncertain. 
Every  second  man  in  the  fighting  line  was  hit  in  a  few  min- 
utes, gunsweredismounted,  Maxims  smashed  into  fragments, 
and  stones  and  dibris  hurled  in  showers  over  the  whole  of  the 
Parade. 

The  General  did  not  dare  to  weaken  his  extended  front  by 
withdrawing  the  men  to  seek  shelter,  as  it  was  evident  that 
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.1  tremendous  attack  would  shortly  be  delivered  from  the 
numerous  dotilla  of  Ixxits  now  gatherint^  l)chind  the  vessels. 

Fiercer  and  fiercer  j^rew  the  fusillade,  shells  hurled 
throui^h  the  air  screaminj;  like  lost  spirits,  bullets  clany^ed  in 
masses  ais^ainst  the  mined  houses,  and  some  ten  thousand 
troops  crowded  into  an  innumera'ole  company  of  lK>ats  of  ail 
^iiapes  and  sizes,  were  al)out  to  make  a  determined  dash  for 
the  shore,  when  a  sudden  outburst  of  bit;  j;uns  from  the  sea. 
a  scries  of  tremendous  crashes  and  i*xnlosions,  and  a  rapid 
diversion  o\  the  electric  searcii-lii;hts  towards  the  south, 
caused  an  immediate  cessation  of  fire  from  both  parties. 

The  British  Fleet  had  arrived  upon  the  scene. 


CHAPTER   V. 

WHAT  THE   FLEET  DID. 

AT  eight  belb  in  the  second  dog-watch,  the  lookout  on 
board  the  Magnificent  announced  the  hour  in  a  sten- 
torian v-oice.  Ill  non-nautical  phrase  it  may  be  stated 
that  at  eight  o'clock  p.m.  the  Channel  Squadron  and  its 
attendant  torpedo  boats  were  some  six  miles  off  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Selsey  Bill  with  a  clear  sky  and  smooth 
sea,  and  everything  in  order  in  the  disposition  of  the  fleet. 

On  board  each  vessel  there  was  the  utmost  activity,  and, 
to  a  landsman,  the  most  hopeless  disorder  would  have  seemed 
to  prevail.  The  ships  had  been  put  into  fighting  rig  hours 
earlier,  but  still  there  remained  much  to  do  in  the  shape  of 
finally  testing  steam-pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery  to  see 
that  everything  was  in  working  order.  Ammunition  had  to 
be  drawn  from  the  magazines,  and  placed  in  proper  positions 
for  use,  water-tight  doors  in  protective  bulkheads  needed 
careful  examination,  appliances  for  extinguishing  fires 
required  overhauling,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  cooks  were 
busy  in  preparing  a  solid  meal  for  all  hands,  as  a  useliil  prep- 
aration for  the  labour  of  the  night. 

Jack's  personal  arrangements  were  soon  made.  If  his 
occupation  kept  him  below  deck  he  divested  himself  of 
blouse,  shirt,  boots,  and  socks,  belted  his  trousers  tightly 
round  his  waist,  and  chewed  a  contemplative  quid  as  he  set 
himself  to  the  manifold  tasks  which  still  lay  between  him  and 
supper — for  the  British  tar  loves  to  go  into  a  fight  half-naked, 
as  did  his  pn^;enitor  of  the  days  of  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile. 

Shortly  after  one  bell  in  the  first  watch,  that  is  to  say,  a 
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little  after  8.30  p.m..  the  Admiral  .signalled  half-speed,  aud 
called  all  captains  of  ironclads  and  commanders  of  smaller 
vessels  on  ixKird  the  flagship.  They  were  soon  assembled  in 
the  wardroom,  as  the  Admiral's  quarters  were  too  small  to 
accommodate  so  many  oificcrs,  and  were,  moreover,  being 
adapted  to  the  reqmrements  of  additional  hospital  space. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  explained  that  he  had  brought 
them  together  in  order  tliat  each  officer  should  clearly  under- 
stand not  only  his  own  duties  i)ut  the  general  plan  of  attack. 
and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  commanders  individually,  through 
their  subordinates,  to  make  the  principles  of  his  intentions 
known  to  ever\'  meml)er  of  each  ship's  company. 

**  I  take  it,  gentlemen.  '  he  went  on,  *  that  few  of  us.  if 
any.  will  sur\'ive  this  affair,  as  we  are  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered. But  it  is  our  glorious  prixnlege  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
our  power  to  injure  the  enemy  before  we  lose  otu*  lives  or  our 
ships.** 

**  I  have  asked  myself  how  we  can  best  ser\'e  our  country 
at  this  juncture,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  should  en- 
deavour  to  destroy  the  French  and  German  transports  and 
thus  lighten  the  labour  of  the  army  in  resisting  any  attempt 
at  invasion.  You  all  know  the  disposition  of  the  allied  fleets 
as  outlined  in  the  last  message  signalled  from  Gosport,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  a  similar  formation  has  been  preserved 
in  anchorage.  Some  of  the  enemy's  ironclads  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  their  gunboats  will  have  ranged  themsel\*es 
broadside  to  the  beach  to  shell  the  town  and  defending  forces, 
whilst  the  attention  of  the  remainder  will  be  keenly  directed 
towards  the  efforts  of  the  troops  to  effect  a  landing. 

"  There  is  no  moon,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  a  fresh  breeze 
from  the  sea,  and  the  clouds  coming  with  it,  together  with 
the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  bombardment,  will  render  it 
comparatively  easy  for  us  to  approach  unobserved,  as  a  sharp 
look  out  to  the  south  is  hardly  to  be  expected  under  the  con- 
ditions. If  they  expect  a  naval  attack  frxnn  any  quarter  it 
will  be  from  either  east  or  west. 
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'■  Thai  ijeing  so,  I  purpose  m.-ikiug  a  detour  and  striking 
in  from  the  southward.  Battle-ships  will  form  in  t^vo  divi- 
sions, the  .\fagnifieetit  Itadinij  the  starboard  and  the  Resoiu- 
tion  the  port  attack.  Torpedo  boais  wHU  follow  in  the  same 
formation  until  the  moment  of  impact  with  the  enemy.  It  is 
probable  that  the  enemy  s  gunboats  and  torpedo  boats  will  l)e 
present  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  weather-side  of  the 
fleet,  but  it  unll  tw  the  duty  of  the  two  diinsions  of  battle- 
ships to  sinasli  rijfht  through  them,  depending  upon  rams 
and  quick-firing  guns  only. 

"  It  will  be  the  object  ofbolh  divisions  to  inter\ene  between 
the  enemy's  battle-^hips  and  his  transports,  and  to  screen  our 
torpedo  boats  by  endeavouring  to  draw  the  eiiemj's  lire 
upon  themselves.  The  torpedo  boats  on  reacliing  the  fight- 
ing line  will  incline  inwards,  the  leading  pair  endeavouring 
to  sink  the  first  t^vo  of  the  enemy's  transports.  The  second 
pair  of  torpedo  boats  will  pass  the  first,  and  attack  the  next 
transports  in  the  line,  and  this  manoeuvre  must  be  repeated 
by  the  whole  twenty-two  boats,  each  one  rigidly  directing  all 
efforts  towards  the  single  object  in  \-iew,  namely,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  enemy's  land  forces  and  matlriel. 

"  When  this  task  has  been  accomplished,  gentlemen,  I 
leave  you  to  your  individual  devices  to  do  the  utmost  amount 
of  damage  in  your  power  to  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  when  you 
find  your  vessels  in  danger  of  sinking,  you  should  endeavour 
to  run  them  ashore  to  save  the  lives  of  the  remnants  of  your 
ship's  companies.  The  sole  alternative  to  this  course  is  to 
go  down  whilst  destroying  an  opponent." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  when  his  lordship  finished 
speaking.  Then  the  commander  of  the  gunboat  Speedy  said: 
"  I  presume,  sir,  that  I  take  on  as  tnany  of  the  enemy's 
smaller  fry  as  I  can  gather  round  me  ?  " 

"  No,  Commander  Hardinge,  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot 
meet  your  news  in  that  way,"  replied  the  Admiral  with  a 
smile.  "  It  will  be  your  business  to  send  round  a  launch  in 
an  hoar's  time  to  collect  private  letters  fit}m  the  fleet — oppcnr- 
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tunicies  will  meanwhile  l)e  jjiven  lor  WTiting^  them  so  far  as  is 
practicable — and  you  will  then  obsen*c  oi)erations  iVom  a  sale 
distance,  subsequeniiv  sadini;  off  to  Portsmouth  or  Dover,  as 
you  may  think  tit.  and  rcportinj^  to  the  Admiralty  all  that 
has  happened." 

The  otficcr  thus  addressed  turned  scarlet  with  indignation. 

*  Do  I  understand  you,  sir.  '  he  said  pasMonately,  "  that 
the  S(>€cdy  is  to  Ix;  turned  into  a  post-office,  and  that  I  and 
my  crew ' 

*  Commander  Hardinge.  silence  !  **  said  Lord  Berestord. 
*'  Obey  mv  orders,  or,  bv  God,  I  '11  court-martial  vou  in  the 
next  world  I  * ' 

After  this  explosion  the  Admiral  calmed  down  a  little  and 
explained,  in  kindlier  tones  that  the  Speedy  was  doing  abso- 
lutely necessar>',  if  disagreeable,  service,  as  the  Admiralty 
must  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  facts,  there  being  no  cer- 
tainty of  survivors  reaching  the  shore,  or  of  events  being 
correctly  obser\'ed  from  that  quarter. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen/'  he  concluded,  addressing  the 
entire  gathering,  **I  have  only  to  say  that  all  external  lights 
must,  under  every  circumstance,  be  extinguished,  the  best 
efforts  being  made  to  preserve  correct  distances.  Fresh 
orders,  if  indispensable,  will  be  made  by  tnunpet-call  from 
the  flagship  and  repeated  down  both  lines.  It  remains  for 
me  to  insist  upon  the  need  of  every"  man  in  the  fleet  under- 
standing the  plan  and  object  of  the  attack,  and  to  wish  you 
all  good-bye  and  God-speed." 

The  officers  silently  saluted  and  trooped  out  of  the  ward- 
room. Hardinge  observed  in  a  sarcastic  undertone  to  Cap- 
tain Blake  of  the  Repulse :  **  This  is  a  jolly  fine  arrangement 
for  me,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

**  Well,  you  see,  old  chap,"  began  the  other  sympathet- 
ically, but  Hardinge  growled: 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  see  well  enough.  Anyhow,  he  left  me  to 
decide  what  '  a  safe  distance '  means." 

By  nine  o'clock  the  aquadron  was  steaming  at  fiill  speed 
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again,  and  the  course  was  altered  a  point  or  tiro  towards  Uhe 
south. 

True  to  the  Admiral's  aiiticipatiotis.  a  stiffish  breeze  from 
the  Athintic  put  a  curl  on  the  waves  and  promised  to  brinj^ 
up  a  choppy  sea  next  tide.  Some  Htjht  cimts-clouds  spread 
themsei%'es  over  the  sky,  dimming  the  stars,  aiid  lending 
obscurity  to  tlic  horizon.  Confusion  had  now  given  place  to 
perfect  order  on  iioard  each  ship  in  the  deet. 

By  the  Admiral's  instructions  an  extra  ration  of  grog  ^\-as 
serx'cd  out  all  round,  and  general  permission  to  smoke  was 
given,  as  he  felt  that  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  the 
case  justified  this  departure  from  strict  naval  custom.  He 
n-outd  gladly  lia\-c  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  ships'  bands 
too,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  being  detected.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  French  torpedo-catcher,  L'EtoUe,  did  unlcnon'- 
ingly  pass  the  squadron,  about  hatf-past  ten  o'clock  at  some 
two  miles  distance,  being  then  on  her  way  to  Brest  to  an- 
nounce in  grandiloquent  terms  the  occupation  of  Worthing 
by  the  allies,  as  General  de  Rosny  thought  the  attack  was 
practically  over  when  the  Frenchmen  had  once  gained  the 
pier ! 

The  mere  fact  that  they  had  been  promptly  swept  off  it, 
only  serxxd  to  assure  him  that  in  the  more  determined  effort 
being  made  whilst  he  wrote  his  dispatch  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful. Besides,  the  Paris  morning  papers  must  be  able  to 
state  that  perfidious  Albion  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  combined 
forces. 

On  through  the  night  steamed  the  silent  and  ghost-like 
fleet,  noiseless,  save  for  the  throbbing  of  the  screws,  which 
was  hardly  discernible  in  the  soughing  wind,  weirtlly  indis- 
tinct in  the  unrelieved  gloom,  seeming  like  some  procession 
of  terrible  and  gigantic  spirits  of  the  deep  passing  swiftly 
over  the  waters  to  avenge  the  wrong  being  done  to  the  Queen 
of  the  Seas. 

At  last  the  course  was  abruptly  altered  by  a  wheel  to  the 
north,  and  holf-an-hour  later  the  lookout  in  the  foretop  of 
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the  Magnificent  reported   the  dashes  of  gun-fire  and  the 
steadier  glare  01*  burning  houses  right  ahead. 

The  nen'ous  tension  througliout  the  tieet  now  became 
ahnost  unendurable. 

*  Bust  me  if  I  can  stand  this  ore  waiting,"  said  No.  1  of 
the  forward  barbette  12-in.  46-ton  gun  conndentiailv  to  his 
buttA',  Xo.  3,  and  he  hummed:  *  Oh.  would  I  were  a  bird, 
that  I  might  tiy  to  thee.  ' 

*  You  *ll  be  there  soon  enonijh.  Jim.  "  .>aid  the  other.  *'I 
wonder  which  way  we  11  go,  up,  or  down,  or  in  pieces  ?  '* 

**  Stop  that  talking  there,  or  I  '11  report  you  after  the  ac- 
tion." said  a  warrant  officer  stenily. 

*'  Who  to.  Nosey  ?"  said  a  voice.     "  To  Old  Nick  ?  " 

At  this  sally  there  was  a  general  snigger,  in  which  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  barbette  joined. 

Ever>-  man  in  the  fleet  knew  that  he  was  going  to  practi- 
cally certain  death,  but  that  was  of  slight  import — delay 
alone  was  irksome. 

The  progress  of  events  on  shore  was  now  easily  distin- 
guishable, and  Lord  Beresford's  face  became  brighter  than  it 
had  been  for  some  time  when  he  found  that  the  enemy  had 
not  yet  effected  a  lodgment.  The  allied  fleet  was  plainly  sil- 
houetted against  the  glaring  background  of  hght,  and  the 
Admiral,  who  knew  ever>*  ship  in  the  French  navy  by  sight, 
said  to  the  captain  of  the  Magnificent :  '*  We  are  in  luck, 
Dr>'sdale.  The  farthest  vessel  in  the  enemy* s  starboard  line 
is  La  Giaire^  the  French  flagship.  She  is  just  about  our 
fighting  weight,  and  we  must  endeavour  to  reach  her,  if 
possible.*' 

Astonishing  as  it  may  seem,  the  foremost  ships  of  the 
British  fleet  had  crashed  through  the  outer  fringe  of  gun- 
boats, sinking  fotu"  of  them  outright  and  crippling  several 
others,  before  their  presence  was  observed  by  the  enemy* s 
battle-ships.  The  majority  of  these  were  swinging  to  their 
cables,  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  were  consequently  in 
the  worst  poasible  positioii  for  using  their  guns,  and  no 
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sooner  had  the  English  ships  entered  their  opponents'  lines 
than  they  commenced  firinij  \\itli  tremendous  enei^'  and 
precision. 

In  less  than  two  minutes  ever>-  ship  was  hotly  engaged, 
and  the  fight  became  the  fiercest  ever  known  in  the  historj- 
of  na%'al  warfare.  Xever  bei'ore  had  such  vessels  or  projec- 
tiles been  used  under  sucii  conditions.  The  notse  of  the 
battle  was  plainly  heard  at  Chichester.  Anindel.  Horeham, 
and  other  towns  oven  more  remote  from  the  scene  of  action. 

The  surprise  was  complete.  This  gave  the  attacking  fleet 
a  very  considerable  ad\anlai;e,  so  they  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  transports  from  the  ironclads  before  the  latter  could 
make  an  effort  to  gel  under  way. 

It  was  only  when  the  British  torpedo  boats  commenced 
their  career  of  destruction  among  the  crowded  troopships  and 
liners  that  the  allied  fleets  perceived  the  &igbtfiil  predica- 
ment in  which  they  were  placed,  and  how  their  Are  was 
being  drawn  by  the  battle-ships  to  permit  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  invading  force.  Throwing  every  other  considera- 
tion to  the  winds,  they  then  endeavoured,  by  closing  in,  and 
concentrating  their  fire,  to  sink  the  torpedo  boats  by  sheer 
weight  of  metal.  But  it  was  too  late.  Even  where  they 
succeeded  in  their  object  they  as  often  as  not  had  done  quite 
as  fatal  damage  to  one  of  their  own  unarmoured  vessels  by 
misdirected  shots,  as  a  Messageries  Maritimes  or  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  steamer  sank  like  a  cracked  teapot  when  struck 
between  wind  and  water  by  a  shell  from  a  lo-in.  or  1 2-in.  gun. 

Although  the  British  torpedo  boats  were  literally  swept 
with  showers  of  lead  from  the  troops  on  board  each  transport, 
they  grimly  persisted  in  their  work  of  death.  Ship  after 
ship  was  blown  up  and  sunk,  the  terrible  crash  of  the  torpedo 
attack  passing  into  the  roar  of  a  second  explosion  as  the 
water  reached  the  furnaces.  It  was  a  fearful  scene  of  death 
and  disaster.  Men  were  thrown  into  the  water  by  tens  of 
thousands  only  to  be  engulfed  in  the  maelstrom  caused  by 
some  sutkiiis  ship,  to  be  smothered  by  the  ever-risiiig  ira\*es. 
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or  lo  be  crushed  into  mangled  atoms  by  the  swift  torpedo- 
catchers  and  gunboats  darting  in  from  all  quarters  to  the 
re:>cue. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  not  a  trans|X)rt  or  cargo-ship 
was  left  in  the  allied  ileet.  In  ihoMe  lew  minutes  of  whole- 
sale holocaust  and  caniage,  120,000  Frenchmen  and  Ger- 
maub.  with  a  fabulous  (luaniity  (^f  cannon  and  munitions  of 
war,  had  Ixren  .^jwept  away  into  the  deep  waters  «>f  the  En- 
glish Channel. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford,  perceiving  that  his  appointed  task 
had  been  accomplished  with  a  success  beyond  his  wildest 
ho|x;s.  now  devoted  himself  to  the  comparatively  simple  task 
of  selling  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  men  as  dearly  as  might 
be.  Rapidly  changing  his  tactics,  he  rammed  a  second-class 
French  cniLser  which  was  crossing  his  bows,  and  split  her  in 
twain  as  though  she  were  a  rotten  stick.  This  left  the  path 
open  towards  La  Gloire, 

Imitating  his  example  the  other  ironclads  entered  into  a 
general  action  all  round.  Numbers  and  weight  of  metal  of 
course  now  began  to  tell,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  all  that  was 
left  of  the  British  Fleet  was  one  battle-ship  stranded  on 
Worthing  beach,  and  the  dispatch  vessel  Speedy,  which  was 
hurn'ing  off  to  Portsmouth  i^ith  her  bows  smashed  in,  with 
a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  her  commander's  left 
forearm,  and  a  broad  grin  on  the  face  of  that  worthy  officer, 
who  seemed  to  have  completely  recovered  his  good  temper. 

But  the  British  Fleet  had  gone  down  in  good  company. 
The  eight  ships  of  war  were  accompanied  by  seventeen  of 
their  enemies,  whilst  the  twent>'-two  torpedo  boats  had 
accounted  for  all  of  the  allies*  transports  and  thirty-one  of 
their  own  size.  And  the  shattered  remnant  of  this  new 
Armada  made  off  from  this  unequal  contest,  steaming  slowly 
through  the  night  to  Brest  and  Bremerhaven,  with  rage  and 
shame  in  their  hearts,  and  sore  wounds  in  the  bodies  of  both 
ships  and  men. 

In  a  word«  the  destruction  of  the  English  fleet  had  en- 
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tailed  the  most  terrible  and  crushing  disaster  that  the  enemy 
could  have  encountered. 

ireanwhile.  how  came  the  Speedy  and  her  commander  to 
stand  in  .such  urgent  need  of  repairs  ? 

When  Beresibrd  ranged  up  alongside  of  La  Gloire  he 
contrived  to  give  that  redoubtable  battle-ship  such  a  warm 
salute  that  she  rapidly  preseuted  almost  as  damaged  an 
appearance  as  did  the  Magnificent,  notwithstanding  the 
previous  experiences  of  the  latter  \'essei.  An  artillery-duel 
at  pistol-shot  distance  between  two  such  monsters  must  mean 
the  utter  annihilation  of  one  or  the  other  in  a  ver>-  few  min- 
utes, and.  to  make  sure  of  the  result,  the  Gennan  flagship 
Fiirst  Bismarck  proceeded  to  cross  the  bows  of  the  .^fafftiifi- 
cent,  pouring  in  her  broadside  as  she  did  so.  As  a  last  expiring 
effort  the  Magnificent,  whose  engines  were  intact,  although 
she  was  perceptibly  in  a  sinking  condition,  rammed  tbe  Fiirtt 
Bismarck  with  such  hearty  good-will  that  the  lesser  German 
vessel  forthwith  heeled  over  and  sank.  The  Magnificent 
quivered  and  staggered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  and  for 
a  little  while  her  steam-steering  gear  was  thrown  out  of 
order. 

The  incident  was  taken  advantage  of  by  La  Gloire.  She 
started  upon  a  sixteen -points  curve  which  mast  have  brought 
her  steel-shafted  nose  into  the  quarter  of  the  British  ship, 
but  now  the  diminutive  but  irrepressible  Spetdy  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

When  subsequently  threatened  with  a  court-martial  for 
disobeying  orders,  Commander  Hardinge  explained  to  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  that  owing  to  the  smoke  and  confusion  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  learn  what  had  happened  unless  he 
ventured  right  into  the  midst  of  the  combatants,  and  at  that 
identical  moment,  seeing  the  predicament  of  the  Admiral's 
ship,  he  felt  bound  to  interfere,  so  long  as  he  ran  no  great 
risk  himself.  At  which  the  Admiral  laughed  contentedly, 
for  he  had,  on  the  pre\nous  day  recommended  Hardinge  for 
the  commattd  of  a  new  cmiaer  fitting  out  at  Milfbrd  Haven. 
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But  to  resume.  Hardinge  realised  the  desperate  plight  of 
the  Magnificent  and  was  tor  a  second  half  mad  with  his  own 
comparative  helplessness.  Suddenly  an  inspiration  seized 
him,  and  he  ran  his  little  vessel  at  lull  speed  ahead,  into  the 
stem  of  the  French  ship.  By  this  trick,  the  object  of  which 
was  not  perceived  until  it  had  been  accomplished,  he  smasiied 
both  the  rudder  and  the  propeller- blades  of  the  ironclad, 
which  drifted  away  powerless  on  the  tide,  to  cross  the  path 
of  the  >inking  t<^qK.-d<)  l>oat-//rrA  and  to  l>e  i)l(nvn  up  by  the 
last  Whitehead  torpedo  discharged  from  its  tubes.  In  fact 
the  tiny  assailant  was  the  first  to  go  down. 

Lord  Beresford  saw  the  whole  incident,  and  was  comment- 
mg  on  it  to  Captain  Dr>'sdale  when  a  splinter  from  a  random 
shell  knocked  him  senseless.  The  connnander  of  the  Mag- 
nificent then  turned  the  vessel's  head  to  the  shore,  where  he 
succeeded  in  beaching  her  at  low-water  mark.  She  was 
drawing  five  feet  more  than  her  wonted  depth  of  water,  and 
must  have  sunk  in  another  couple  of  minutes  after  the  time 
she  ran  ashore. 

A  few  officers  and  men  from  other  ships  managed  to  save 
their  lives  by  swimming  to  deserted  or  overturned  boats,  and 
some  were  picked  up  dinging  to  wreckage  hours  afterwards 
b>'  search  parties  of  fishermen,  who  proceeded  from  Worth- 
ing to  the  scene  of  battle. 

The  incoming  tide  cast  up  a  ghastly  legac>'  of  the  fight  in 
the  shape  of  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  corpses.  It  was 
in  this  guise,  and  in  no  other,  that  the  army  corps  of  France 
and  Germany  effected  a  landing  upon  British  soiL 
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THP.    PRINCE    AND   THE   PEOrtE. 

EXGLAXD  was  in  a  wild  femitnl  of  joy  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  From  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  come  ac- 
counts of  special  thanksKi\'ing  semccs  in  the 
churches  and  chapels,  and  of  hastily  convened  meetings  of 
Corporations,  to  give  representative  assurances  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  the  Goveniment  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty,  and  ungrudging  support,  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  trials  in  store  for  the  nation. 

An  hour  before  Mr.  Balfour  had  made  his  ^reat  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Adjutant-General  had  issued 
telegraphic  orders  for  the  calling  out  of  the  first-class  army 
reserve,  and  the  mobilisation  of  the  Militia  and  Volunteers. 
Regimental  districts  had  been  hard  at  work  all  night  in 
matdng  the  necessary  preparations,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  when  e\-erj'  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  learnt  in  the 
daily  papers  of  the  dispersal  of  the  allied  fleet,  he  also  became 
aware  that  his  services  were  needed  if  he  had  ever  borne 
arms. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying  to  the  authorities. 

From  ever>'  military  centre  came  intelligence  of  men  dock- 
ing to  headquarters  before  the  official  notice  demanding  their 
presence  had  reached  them,  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  the 
19th  Regimental  District,  at  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire,  no 
less  than  eightj-  per  cent,  of  the  Army  Reserve  had  rejoined 
the  colours  before  Thursday  e\-ening.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  when  the  roll  was  called  a  few  days  later, 
prior  to  drafting  off  the  troops  to  their  regiments,  it  was 
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f'/Uivl  that  ill  this  locality,  which  was  typical  i»f  most  i)thcr 
piacL-s.  llie  iiiat;ninccnt  lotal  01*  nincty-scvcn  T>cr  cent,  of 
cifcctivcs  liad  Ixrcn  rcachcti. 

At  Manchester  aiui  J^inniii'^hain  the  volunteer  battalions 
M^t  a  snieiulid  examiiie  to  their  comrades  eisewiiere  i)v  iinani- 
:noii.siy  (iecidinv;  to  niace  themselves  at  the  tiisposai  of  the 
(ywvenmient  lor  st-ri'ice  ai)road.  wliil.^t  in  Ireland,  where 
tlierc  are  no  vohniteers.  Mime  amazement  was  created  at 
I)ni)lin  Casth:  Sv  an  oiTer  imm  :he  Mill  Street  distnct  of 
Cork  10  >uT>ply  a  a)nxpiete  re-^nnent  of  armed  patriots. 
Sonland  roNe  to  a  man.  and  t!ie  Welsh  miners  pnmiised  to 
supply  tlxe  lieet  with  enouvch  ct)al  for  a  year  and  then  take 
their  places  in  the  ranks. 

The  London  pui/iic  enthusiasm  was  greatly  stinmiated  by 
a  j;rand  review  held  in  Hyde  Park  before  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught. 

The  parade  was  for  inspection  purposes  rather  than  for  the 
practice  of  manoeuvres.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  any  general  to  move  his  troops  to  any  extent  over  the 
Park,  owing  to  the  dense  crowd  of  citizens  of  London  which 
on  all  sides  surrounded  the  battalions  now  drawn  up  in  line. 

Sir  Redvcrs  Buller  was  in  command,  and  it  was  noticed 
that  after  the  troops  had  gone  through  a  few  movements  in 
the  manual  and  firing  exercise,  a  communication  made  to 
him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  caused  General  Buller  so  to  dis- 
pose the  line  that  the  tnx^ps  were  massed  in  a  hollow  square, 
of  which  the  open  side  was  occupied  by  the  carriages  of  the 
Royal  party.  When  the  neces.sar>'  quarter-column  formation 
for  this  change  had  been  effected,  the  Prince  of  Wales  lefl 
his  carriage,  mounted  a  charger,  and  moved  forward  in  front 
of  the  brilliant  .staff  by  which  he  was  .surrounded.  It  was 
quickly  seen  that  he  was  abotit  to  address  the  gathering. 

Such  an  unprecctientetl  incident  apjiealeil  so  .strongly  to 
the  dramatic  unities  of  the  moment,  that  a  marvellous  silence 
fell  apon  the  thousands  of  people  who  witnessed  it. 
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Ill  a  stroni;,  firai.  and  evenly- balanced  voice,  which 
reached  to  a  ven-  considerable  distance.  His  Royal  High- 
ness then  spoke  as  ibllows  : 

■  Sir  Red  vers  Hiillcr  and  oificers  and  men  of  the  Garrison 
of  London,  in  addressini;  I'oti  briefly  to-day  I  depart  from 
established  custom  in  order  to  utilise  this  lavourable  oppor- 
tunity of  coineyinir  to  you.  and  through  you  to  the  people 
of  tlie  BriiisU  Empire  ail  the  world  over,  the  sentiments  of 
Hvr  -Majesty  the  ijucen  at  this  supremest  hour  in  the  histor>' 
of  Britain.  Her  .Majesty  charges  me  to  say  that  she  recog- 
nises with  a  delight  intensified  by  lifelong  con\-iction,  the 
indomitai>1e  faith  and  loyalty  which  characterise  the  English- 
speaking  people  at  a  moment  when  such  qualities  are  in  the 
most  urgent  demand. 

"  The  tremendous  nature  of  the  struggle  into  which  we 
are  forced  by  the  action  of  two  great  countries,  but  yesterday 
deemed  our  friends,  is  as  well  known  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  as  to  her  subjects.  Her  Majesty  is  beyond  all  things 
gratified  to  perceive  that  in  this  hour  of  stress  and  terrible 
danger,  her  people  are  as  steadfast  to  themselves,  as  true  to 
their  convictions,  as  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers, as  Her  Majesty  has  ever  believed  and  has  ever 
known  them  to  be  in  times  of  difficulty  or  peril." 

His  Royal  Highness  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  low  mur- 
mur of  applause  and  of  keen  appreciation  swept  through  the 
multitude,  which  would  not  cheer  so  that  not  a  word  of  the 
speech  might  he  tost. 

With  even  greater  \'igour  of  voice  and  animation  of  ges- 
ture the  Prince  of  Wales  continued  : 

"  The  dispositions  made  by  the  authorities  for  the  defence 
of  England  against  invasion  and  the  protection  of  our  high- 
way through  the  world, — the  sea — will  be  made  known  to 
you  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  may  permit.  Meanwhile  I 
am  enabled  &y  the  courtesy  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  fact  that  preparations  are  now  being 
rapidly  pushed  towards  completion  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
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two  stroni^  expeditionan-  t'orccs  on  the  shores  of  France  and 
Gtj-many.  * 

At  this  announcement  a  tremendous  outburst  of  cheers 
came  from  the  crowd,  and.  if  the  truth  mubC  :xi  lold.  ihe 
asscmbleil  soldiers  were  as  rcadv  to  join  in  the  liemonsiratioii 
.i.s  anybody  else,  whilst  ihcir  oificers  were  themscives  too 
keenly  interested  in  tlie  monienious  statements  made  bv  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  take  anv  deiinite  .^tens  towards  ciieckinij 
>ncii  an  unw(»?uotl  i:iilitar>*  solecism  as  oiiet-rnii^  \\\  \\\k:  rr.nks. 

After  an  inter\ai  of  s<»me  minutes  <luration  order  was  surfi- 
ciently  restored  to  enable  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  procce<i. 

*  It  is  only."  he  said.  **  in  conse<|uence  of  the  ur.^ent 
rectunmendations  of  Her  Maiestv'*;  Ministers  that  I  have 
been  restrained  from  taking  my  place  in  some  resiwnsible 
position  with  one  or  other  of  these  anny  corps.  For  reasons 
of  State,  however,  it  is  felt  to  be  imi>eratively  necessar>-  that 
I  should  remain  in  England.  No  such  galling  if  needful 
restrictions  are  imposed  upon  my  son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  my  brother,  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  and  both  these 
direct  representatives  of  Her  Majesty  will  fill  their  fitting 
positions  as  English  princes  at  the  head  of  British  troops 
fighting  for  their  beloved  countr>*." 

Another  great  wave  of  emotion  passed  over  the  crowd. 
Men  yelled  themselves  almost  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement, 
women  wept  hysterically,  some  faintecl.  and  the  oidooker, 
unconscious  of  the  cause  of  this  high  nen'otis  tension,  might 
have  fancied  himself  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  rather  than 
in  staid  and  orderly  Hyde  Park. 

*'  And  now/*  said  His  Royal  Highness  in  conclusion. 
**  there  remains  fi)r  me  to  say  to  you  all:  *•  Be  of  good  cheer.* 
I  believe  that  we  shall  emerge  from  this  struggle  a  greater, 
grander,  and  more  powerful  nation  than  we  have  gone  into 
it.  if  that  be  possible.  Whatever  of  cfTort.  whatever  of  self- 
denial,  may  be  necessar>',  will  be  given  by  all  of  us.  from 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  down  to  her  least  significant  sub- 
ject.     In  tbia  matter  wc  are  a    united  and  determined 
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people,  and  I  liave  yet  to  learn  rliat  tlicre  is  any  corabiua- 
tion  of  anned  force  cxi.stim?  in  iliis  woriil  which  cannot  be 
swept  out  oi"  die  path  oi"  Uritain  when  she  is  arousetl. 
Aijain,  I  wish  you  all  (ioii-npe«Mi." 

With  this  His  Ro>ai  Highness  waved  his  hand  to  the 
people  and  the  troops,  and  there  oaine  back  to  him  the 
appreciative  cheers  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  voices. 

The  iioyal  party  now  made  preparations  for  returning  to 
St.  James  H.  and  the  Prince  attain  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  the  Princess.  Thej'  proceeded  verj-  slowly  throus^h  the 
Park,  ackiiowledgiiv.;  cordially  the  vociferons  acclamations 
from  the  living  lines  of  people  through  which  their  carriage 
slowly  forged  its  way. 

Turning  out  of  the  Park  at  Hj-de  Park  Comer,  the  escort 
and  vehicles  were  about  to  move  oflf  at  a  more  rapid  pace, 
when  suddenly  a  man  sprang  from  the  crov.'d,  dodged  a 
policeman  and  mounted  hfe-guardsman  who  endeavoured  to 
intercept  him.  and  jumped  on  to  the  step  of  the  carnage  in 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were  seated. 

With  a  look  of  intense  entreat}'  in  his  eyes,  he  said  to  the 
Prince,  speaking  with  desperate  earnestness :  "  Will  Your 
Royal  Highness  hear  me  for  a  moment  ?  " 

Although  naturally  startled  by  the  incident,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  quick  to  prevent  two  members  of  his  escort  from 
cutting  down  the  daring  intruder,  as  he  perceived  in  a 
glance  that  the  man  had  no  e\'il  intentions  in  thus  abruptly 
thrusting  himself  forward. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  he  said  to  the  stranger,  who  stUl 
dung  desperately  to  the  side  of  the  carriage. 

"  I  am  an  inventor,  Your  Highness,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  I  have  discovered  a  weapon  which  can  be  rapidly 
turned  to  account,  and  which  I  believe  will  be  sufficient  in 
itself  to  save  England  e^'en  in  the  face  of  the  odds  against 
her.  I  am  a  poor  man  and  of  no  consequence.  No  one  will 
listen  to  me  with  sufficient  authority  to  take  really  practical 
steps  towatxls  rendering  my  invention  <A  value.    I  thought 
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•what  \\  at  the  risk  of  my  life  I  couid  j;et  speech  of  Your  Royai 
Hii;h:iess.  I  miijht  succeed  in  obtainin*^  j-our  s>Tnpathy.  I 
want  no  reward  or  .soif-a'^j^randisement  of  any  sort.  I  am 
above  ail  cL^e  an  Englishman.  :ind  I  hope  that  this  fact  will 
be  suificient  excuse  for  my  action  at  this  moment.'* 

He  uttered  these  words  with  such  absolute  con\'iction  in 
evePL*  tone.  :ind  yet  with  an  air  of  tiecision  and  self-reliance 
:hat  couid  not  fail  to  i>e  impre.ssivc.  :hat  the  Prince  of  Wales 
•a::s  >:ron'^iv  (iisix^^cd  to  hear  him  iV.rther. 

*  You  know,"  he  said,  *  that  at  such  a  time  as  this  ever>' 
moment  of  my  life  is  taken  up  with  important  business.  Do 
you  feel  justified  in  demandiui^  half  an  hour  from  me  to  listen 
to  you  under  these  considerations  ?  *' 

•*  I  do.  Your  Royal  Highness,"  was  the  reply. 

The  Prince  turned  to  the  amazed  commander  of  the  body- 
guard, who  was  standing  near  the  carriage  ready  at  a  word 
or  a  sign  to  run  his  sword  into  the  unfortunate  inventor 
should  he  turn  out  to  be  what  he  looked  like,  namely,  a 
dangerous  lunatic,  and  said:  "  Captain  Duncombe,  kindly 
take  charge  of  this  man  and  bring  him  to  me  personally  at 
Marlborough  House  at  five  o'clock.  Tell  the  attendants 
that  it  is  my  express  desire  }'ou  should  both  see  me  in 
person." 

The  officer  saluted,  and  the  inventor,  with  a  look  of  utmost 
gratitude  and  satisfaction  on  his  face,  quitted  his  hold  on  the 
carriage  and  disappeared  into  the  crowd  in  charge  of  his 
escort. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  Captain  Duncombe  and 
his  companion,  who  had  meanwhile  made  himself  known  as 
Henr>'  Thompson,  an  electrical  engineer,  in  the  employ  of 
the  City  of  London  Electric  Lighting  Corporation,  presented 
themselves  at  Marlborough  House. 

The  officer  had  accompanied  the  man  to  the  latter* s  lodg- 
ings in  order  to  obtain  a  working  model  of  the  de\nce  which 
he  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  before 
allowing  it  to  be  packed  up  had  assured  himself  that  it  con- 
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taioed  nothing  in  its  constituents  tianniul  to  human  life, 
however  disastrous  to  that  commodity  it  might  prove  in  sub- 
sequent operation. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  not  only  listened  to  Mr.  Thompson 
with  the  utmost  care  and  appreciation  for  more  than  half  an 
hour,  but  astonished  the  Commander  of  the  Royal  Guard  by 
requesting  the  loan  of  a  magazine  rifle.  Some  experiments 
were  forthwith  made  in  a  coach-house,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows 01  which  had  been  closed. 

As  a  result  of  these  strange  proceedings,  Mr.  Thompson 
was  brought  back  into  the  Ro>'al  study,  whilst  a  messenger 
was  dispatched  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  Lord  Wolseley 
arrived  five  miuutes  later,  and  the  whole  matter,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  gone  into  again  with  him. 

His  lordship  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much  impressed  with 
Mr.  Thompson's  invention  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself 
had  been,  and  the  remarkable  outcome  of  this  poor  and  un- 
known electrician  taking  the  desperate  step  of  forcing  himself 
upon  the  attention  of  Royalty  in  such  unpromising  manner 
was  that  on  the  following  day  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  electrical  manufactory,  with  practically  carte  blandu 
instructions  from  the  War  Office  and  the  Treasury  to  turn 
out  as  many  duplicates  of  his  invention  as  was  possible  by 
working  day  and  night. 

The  influence  of  this  episode  upon  the  subsequent  charac- 
ter of  the  struggle  between  England  and  her  enemies  became 
evident  later  on. 
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FROM  ihe  course  ox  events  it  has  \yoc\\  made  clear  thai 
Lieutenant  Rodney  accomplished,  \%'ithout   hitch  or 
de\nation  of  any  sort,  the  chief  part  of  the  special  mis- 
sion  upon  which  he  was  so  suddenly  despatched  by  Lord 
Eskdale. 

It  was  not  until  a  fellow-countr>'man  entered  the  mail  train 
at  Bologna,  late  on  the  Wednesday  evening,  that  Rodney 
learnt  the  full  significance  of  his  journey.  The  Italian  news- 
papers were  selling  in  hundreds  in  the  station,  and  a  chance 
inquir>'  made  by  the  new  arrival  elicited  the  fact  that  war 
had  been  declared  and  the  allied  fleets  were  then  on  their 
way  to  the  English  coast.  The  Englishman  who  gave  this 
information  was  himself  intent  upon  catching  the  Peninsular 
at  Brindisi  in  the  hope  that  be  might  be  able  to  get  home  by 
that  means,  as  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  Continent  by 
train  was  practically  out  of  the  question. 

The  Peninsular  was  true  to  her  appointed  time.  Rodney 
had  little  leisure  to  make  some  purchases  to  complete  his 
scanty  outfit  before  he  stepped  from  the  marble  quay  to  the 
deck  of  that  fine  steamer.  A  brief  conversation  with  the 
Captain  led  him  to  give  some  emphatic  orders  to  the  chief 
engineer,  and  when  the  Peninsular  swung  out  of  the  little 
harbour,  with  its  quaint  windmill-shaped  castle  guarding 
the  entrance,  the  log  forthwith  recorded  a  speed  of  seventeen 
knots  per  hour.  There  would  be  no  bonus  for  officers  or 
engineers  for  that  voyage,  owing  to  the  economy  of  coal  con- 
sumption. 
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On  Friday  morning  at  six  o'clock  Valetta  was  reached, 
and  when  the  Penmsuiars  anchor  rattled  from  her  bows. 
Midshipman  Fisher,  attached  for  special  duty  to  the  Hornet, 
swung  himself  on  board  from  a  steam-launch  and  inquired 
for  Rodney. 

*  *  Sir  Arthur  Fremantle  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  Castle, 
sir. ' '  he  said,  saluting,  as  Frank  had  hastened  towards  the 
youngster  when  he  saw  him  climbing  up  the  ship's  side. 
'  *  He  is  anxious  to  see  vou  immediately. ' ' 

**  Tumble  my  traps  overboard,  and  I  will  be  with  you  in 
half  a  tick, '  *  was  the  answer,  and  Rodney  hastened  off  to 
bid  the  caotain  *  *  Good-bve ' '  in  case  circumstances  should 
prevent  him  from  rejoining  the  Peiiinsiilar,  as  the  ship  left 
again  in  two  hours. 

The  next  time  he  set  foot  on  the  vessel's  deck,  Ethel  and 
he  were  en  route  to  Eg^'pt  for  their  honeymoon  tour. 

**  What  's  the  news,  here  ?  '*  he  inquired  as  he  took  his 
place  by  the  middy's  side  in  the  stem  sheets  of  the  little 
launch  which  rapidly  throbbed  its  way  to  the  steps  of  St. 
John. 

**  We've  all  got  the  jumps,"  was  the  answer.  **  The 
fleet  left  yesterday  morning  at  half-an-hour's  notice,  bound 
for  Gib.,  we  believe.  At  twelve  o'clock  every  blessed  cable 
was  cut  somewhere  or  another,  and  since  then  we  have  been 
drinking  pegs  and  asking  each  other  *  What 's  up  ?  '  There 
are  8000  troops  here  and  1000  militia,  and  every  man  jack 
is  a  complete  note  of  interrogation  in  himself." 

**  We  are  at  war  with  France  and  Germany,"  said  Rod- 
ney. The  boatswain  heard  the  reply,  and,  as  discipline  for- 
bade him  to  yell  or  curse,  or  even  whistle,  he  pressed  the 
throttle-valve  hard  down  and  made  the  launch  hum  with 
excitement. 

**  Then  what  in  thtmder  was  the  Hornet  left  here  for  ?  " 
asked  Midshipman  Fisher,  scarlet  with  indignation  at  the 
thought  that  there  was  a  row  going  on  and  he  was  not  in  it. 

The  Hornet^  it  may  be  explained,  is  a  diminutive  torpedo- 
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boat  destroyer.  ver>'  smart  and  \'er>-  small,  so  there  was  no 
wonder  that  Rodney  lauijhed  as  he  answered :  '  All  right, 
younij  un.  Don  t  be  alarmed.  Vou  11  see  sparks  before 
this  i)usiness  is  over.  * 

There  was  no  time  rbr  further  conversation.  When  the 
iauncii  reached  the  laudini;- place  Rodney  was  met  by  the 
Assistant  Mihtar>'  Secretary-,  Captain  J.  S.  Stewart.  K:^i  the 
Cameron  Highlanders,  and  taken  straight  to  the  Governor's 
i[uartcrs. 

Sir  Arthur  Lyon  Fremantie  received  his  momentous  intel- 
ligence with  an  air  of  deeper  concern  than  Master  Fisher  had 
displayed. 

*'  Se\Tnour  and  I  feared  as  much  when  vour  telegrams 
reached  us,"  he  said.  **  The  word  you  used  meant  that  we 
were  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst  possible  eventualities  in 
the  way  of  a  hostile  combination,  and  both  Admiralty  and 
War  OflSce  have  repeatedly  urged  the  necessity  for  momen- 
tary readiness  for  action.  Have  you  heard  that  six  French 
warships  passed  south  of  the  island  this  morning  at  5.30, 
steaming  rapidly  eastwards  ?  *  * 

No,  sir.     I  have  been  on  shore  only  five  minutes." 
I  thought  that  perhaps  it  might  be  known  to  the  people 
on  the  launch.     We  are  secure  enough  here.**  went  on  the 
Governor,  '*  but  I  wish  we  could  do  something  more  than 
act  on  the  defensive  only. ' ' 

**  Where  were  the  enemy  going,  in  your  opinion,  sir  ?  " 
said  Rodney. 

"  To  seize  the  Suez  Canal,  undoubtedly,  and  to  capture 
all  the  British  merchant  ships  they  may  encounter.  It  is 
fortunate  that  they  cannot  fall  in  with  the  Peninsular,  which 
may  now  escape.  I  suppose  they  will  also  occupy  Perim, 
for  the  sake  of  the  coal  supply,  and  probably  bombard  Aden. 
By  the  manner  in  which  they  have  telegraphically  isolated 
us,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  garrisons  of  both  places  will  be 
in  ignorance  of  the  progress  of  events  until  the  enemy's  fleet 
commences  hostilities.'* 
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"  Why  slioutd  they  not  be  stopped  ?  "  cried  the  naval  offi- 
cer, starting  up  excitedly  I'rom  his  chair. 

■'  Stopped  !   What  can  we  do  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Governor. 

"  Blow  up  the  Canal !  "  was  the  emphatic  rejoinder. 

"  We  can't  blow  it  up  by  talking  about  it,"  remari^ed 
Captain  Ewart. 

"  Xo.  But  the  Hornet  is  here,  and  if  she  is  ready  for  sea 
she  can  get  to  Port  Said  before  the  enemy's  deet,"  :said  Rod- 
ney, :iow  thorouijhly  exciicd. 

"She  is  in  first-rate  trim."  said  the  Governor.  "Sir 
Klichael  Sej-raour  told  me  so  himself,  and  he  left  her  here 
to  act  as  a  dispatch  vessel  if  necessary'.  Untbrtunately  her 
commander.  Lieutenant  Cater,  has  been  very  ill  from  island 
fever,  and  is  still  extremely  ^-eak." 

"Send  me,  sir,"  cried  Rodney.  "You  can  forward  a 
note  to  the  Admiral  by  the  Peninsular  to  explain  my  absence 
and  your  intentions." 

"Lieutenant  Rodney,"  said  the  Governor  cordially  ex- 
tending his  hand,  "  you  are  a  man  of  action.  Go,  and  take 
my  heartfelt  thanks  for  your  offer,  which  I  gratefully  accept. 
I  leave  all  details  to  you,  and  Captain  Ewart  will  take  you 
to  the  Admiral  Superintendent  so  that  all  the  resources  of 
the  dockyard  may  be  placed  at  your  disposal.  It  has  always 
been  the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  convert  the  Mediter- 
ranean into  a  French  lake  tn  the  event  of  a  war  with  Prance, 
and  I  see  no  harm  in  allowing  Germany  and  Russia  to  share 
the  pri\'ilege  with  her.  I  will  communicate,  as  you  suggest, 
with  Sir  Michael  Culme-Sej-mour,  and  I  wish  you  good 
luck.  Have  you  any  plan  i  If  successful  do  you  return 
here?" 

"  I  think,  ar,  it  would  be  best  to  dash  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  warn  Aden.  Perhaps  the  cable  to  Bombay  may  be 
uninjured,  and  we  could  thu^  give  India  timely  infor- 
mation." 

"  It  is  8  desperate  project,"  said  Sir  Arthur  Frenuotle, 
with  a  kindly  smile. 
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*'  It  looks  pretty  stiff,  sir,  I  admit,"  replied  Frank,  "  but 
it  may  be  easy  enoui^^h.  Will  you  let  me  write  a  iiue  to  be 
forwarded  wnth  yours  .•*  *  * 

He  hxstiiy  hcnbbled  a  note  to  Elhei.  which  rau  as  follows  : 

MAi.TA.  Mav  5,  V3nA. 
Dearxst, — If  you  hear  that  the  Suez  Onai  is  hlown  up.  ymi  may 
feei  certain  that  f  am  ail  >erenc.     See  my  mother  aii<i  kis:i  lienor  me. 
I  am  skipper  ot  the  Hornet  fur  the  next  week. 

Yours  ever. 

Fraxk  Rodney. 

Before  noon  the  Hornet  was  ready  for  sea,  presenting  a 
strani;e  >ight  for  such  a  trim  little  ship,  as  her  decks  were 
piled  high  with  bags  of  coal  to  eke  out  her  ordinar>'  supply 
of  fuel. 

As  she  steamed  down  the  magnificent  harbour  the  quays 
of  Valetta  itself  and  the  **  Three  Cities  **  were  crowded  with 
cheering  soldiers  and  port  operatives,  whilst  a  salute  of  seven 
guns  was  fired  from  one  of  the  forts,  compliments  that  the 
little  vessel  shrilly  returned  by  means  of  her  steam  whistle. 
Qtiickly  gaining  way,  she  rattled  off  to  the  east  at  t\\*enty 
knots  an  hour,  and,  after  fixing  a  temporar>'  crow's-nest  for 
a  lookout  on  top  of  an  impro\nsed  foremast,  Rodney  went 
below  to  have  a  quiet  chat  viith  Cator,  his  brother  officer  and 
old-time  chum  when  they  were  cadets  together  on  board  the 
Britannia. 

At  six  bells  in  the  middle  watch,  in  other  words  at 
3  a.m.,  on  Saturday,  whilst  the  Honut  was  spinning  away 
under  her  forced  draught  of  3300  horse-power,  her  speed 
being  then  close  on  twenty-five  knots  an  hour,  the  lookout 
sighted  the  French  fleet,  which  was  \4sible  through  the  hazy 
light  of  dawn  about  four  miles  away  on  the  port  bow. 

Rodney,  who  was  asleep,  turned  out  instantly,  and  climbed 
to  the  crow's-nest,  whence  he  could  plainly  distinguish  the 
six  vessels,  two  armoured  battle-ships  and  four  first-class 
cruisers,  travelling  leisurely  at  about  half  the  pace  of  the 
Honut.  in  the  direction  of  Port  Said. 
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.\n  attempt  was  made  by  the  enemy  to  pursue  and  o\'er- 
take  them,  but  the  fast  little  ship  literally  laughed  at  the 
effort. 

By  tiie  afternoon  of  Suniiay  the  Hornet  was  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  Canal.  lier  deck  was  now  clear  of  coal-bags, 
and  some  inroad  had  been  made  upon  her  bunkeis.  Slie  had 
made  a  superb  run^jver  looo  miles  in  little  more  than  tn'o 
days — and  Roilncy  decided  to  steam  !>oldly  into  the  Canal  by 
dayiighi,  aud  trust  to  inck  in  dealing  with  any  enemy  he 
might  encounter  there. 

He  reached  the  dirty  but  picturesque  port  by  6ve  o'clock, 
and  demanded  the  right  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  to 
take  precedence  of  all  other  vessels  waiting  to  enter  the 
Canal. 

The  French  officials  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  being  con- 
scious that  war  had  broken  out,  but  they  thought  it  best  to 
simply  treat  the  passage  of  the  Homei  as  an  ordinary  event, 
and  forthwith  supplied  her  with  the  huge  electric  lamp  that 
enables  vessels  to  make  their  way  through  the  Canal  by 
night.  During  the  delay  Rodney  ascertained  from  the 
captain  of  a  British  ship  in  the  harbour  that  the  Canal  was 
dear  of  warships,  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  in  return  for  the 
information  the  naval  officer  adnsed  him  to  set  his  course 
round  by  the  north  of  Candia  if  he  wished  to  save  his  ship 
from  destruction  by  the  French  fleet. 

Rodney  determined  to  destroy  the  Canal  at  a  point  between 
Ferdeneh  and  El  Gisr,  where  the  banks  are  fairly  high. 
Once  inside,  therefore,  he  pushed  ahead  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  stately  pace  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions, and  put  an  end  to  the  expostulations  of  the  French 
pilot  by  having  him  securely  lashed  to  a  chair  in  the  mess- 
room. 

By  midnight  he  had  reached  the  spot  selected.  Every 
preliminary  had  been  thought  of  during  the  journey  from 
Malta.  No  sooner  was  the  vessel  tied  up  by  the  Canal  Mde 
than  the  whole  available  crew  set  to  work  to  bore  blasting 
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holes  aloni^  the  banks  for  a  disiance  of  two  hundred  yards 
on  each  >hore. 

For  many  hours  ihcy  worked  undistur'oetl.  Two  :>hips 
passed  duriiii;  the  ::ii^ht.  and.  as  they  approached,  the  work- 
in'^  panics  icnuK)raniy  relumed  to  tlie  Hornet  to  «;jsca])e 
observation.  VA\d  to  Ix:  ready  to  use  i^uns  or  toqxxio  aijaniht 
a  TX)ssii)ie  :'oe.  3ut  the  two  T>asscrs-I)v  were  ;in  Eni^iish 
coilicr  bound  :'or  .Vdcii  ana  an  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer  iVom 
India. 

At  last  ail  preparations  were  made. 

Twelve  bore-holes  had  been  driven  into  the  banks  to  a 
vertical  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  several  jwunds  of  dynamite  or 
blastinj^  powder  deposited  at  the  b<^ttom  of  each.  Time-fuses 
were  affixed  to  the  powder  charges,  and  detonators,  governed 
by  long  pieces  of  cord,  controlled  the  dynamite. 

When  all  was  ready  Rodney  himself  ignited  each  of  the 
five-minute  fuses,  and  saw  that  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
dynamite  sections  were  stationed,  cord  in  hand,  at  the  safest 
distance  obtainable  under  the  drctimstances.  Their  instruc- 
tions were  to  rapidly  jerk  the  cord  the  moment  that  the  first 
gunpowder  explosion  occurred  and  then  run  for  their  lives 
towards  the  desert,  in  order  to  escape  falling  stones  and 
(Ubns, 

At  the  final  moment  the  ser\'ice  telegraph  wire  of  the 
Canal  was  cut,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  then  ever>'- 
one  waited  anxiously   for  the  cUnoucment, 

A  loud  roar  announced  the  firing  of  the  first  time-fuse 
mine.  Almost  simultaneously  there  came  a  tremendous 
explosion  firom  the  dynamite  charges.  With  a  crash  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  sky  and  loosen  the  firm  earth  the  terrific 
explosive  tore  thousands  of  tons  of  soil  and  rock  from  the 
solid  banks  of  the  Canal.  In  a  second  a  great  cloud  of 
smoke  and  dust  rose  into  the  air,  and  spread  around  in  im- 
penetrable density,  whilst  a  big  wave  raced  along  the  Canal 
and  made  itself  felt  for  many  miles  north  and  south  along  its 
length. 
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Two  or  three  minor  explosions  followed,  ironi  the  remain- 
der of  tUe  powder  mines,  and  n-hen  at  last  it  ^vas  safe  to 
make  an  inspection.  Rodney  found  that  the  Canal  was 
blocked  in  .such  fashion  that  it  n-ould  require  months  of 
labour  to  make  it  passable  for  vessels. 

He  collected  his  ship's  company,  and  there  were  no  casu- 
alties, though  .Midshipman  Fisher  had  been  sharply  rapped 
on  the  head  by  a  falling  pebble. 

When,  three  days  later,  Rodney  went  ashore  at  Perim  lo 
obtain  more  coal,  and  to  have  lunch  with  the  British  subal- 
tern in  command  of  the  hundred  Sepoys  who  garrison  the 
island,  he  entertained  this  worthy  by  a  graphic  account  of 
the  scene  in  the  desert  as  the  great  cloud  rose  from  the 
explosion. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight,"  said  the  sub,,  "  but  I 
will  knock  it  out  here  if  any  of  the  enemy's  fleet  come 
along, ' ' 

"  How  ?  "  inquired  Rodney. 

"  There  are  30,000  tons  of  coal  always  in  stock  on  this 
island,  and  my  orders  are  to  set  fire  to  the  lot  when  I  con- 
sider there  is  any  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.     That  '11  be  worth  seeing  on  a  fine  night,  won't  it  i  " 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


ON   THE   BOULEVARDS. 


DURING  the  rirst  clays  of  the  war  Pans  was  in  a  I'rcn- 
zied  slate  of  exultation. 

Along  the  boulevards  and  in  the  caf^s  excited 
groups,  nioveti  by  a  common  impulse  of  national  enthusiasm, 
gathered  to  discuss  in  extra vaii^^ant  laniruage.  and  with  all 
the  heat  of  Gallic  passion,  this  sudden  swoop  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting foe.  With  every  class  of  the  community  the  war  was 
popular.  Work  was  laid  aside  and  pleasure  forgotten,  whilst 
ouvrier  and  patrician  mingled  in  a  common  abandonment  of 
rapture  which  showed  how  fiercely  and  deep  burnt  the  fires 
of  hereditar>'  hatred. 

*'  Agincourt  is  at  last  avenged  !  '*  screamed  one  heated  ora- 
tor from  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  to  which 
he  had  climbed  at  the  bidding  of  a  tumultuous  mob.  **  The 
hated  Saxon  is  at  our  feet.  We  spared  him  at  Waterloo,  but 
it  was  only  to  sweep  him  in  the  end  more  cleanly  from  his 
wretched  island  !  " 

And  this  bombast  was  cheered  to  the  echo. 

The  very  gamins  took  up  the  cry  and  patrolled  the  streets 
shrieking  insolent  vaude\nlles  tossed  off  by  the  score  by 
newspaper  hacks,  and  all  turning  on  some  ribald  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  enemy.  One  of  the  most  popular,  set  to  a 
well-known  air,  which  Yvette  Guilbert  was  then  singing  at 
the  Casino,  ran  : 

.  (a  j  est,  done,  en  rAngleterre, 
Front  de  bcraf,  et  plein  d'bi^re, 
Trop  de  ventre,  poor  t'cnfoir, 
VU  no  homme,  qui  noot  fiut  rire. 
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And  crowds  of  people  marched  alont;  the  streets  at  ni^ht  re- 
peaCin^,  mth  inexhaustible  delight,  this  feeble  quatrain. 

N'o  Ministn-  had  ever  been  so  popular.  The  President — 
who  took  care  to  ride  in  the  Bois — was  followed  by  a  cheer- 
ing mob.  and  M.  flanotaux  was  carried  Iwxliiy  aloni;  the 
Champs  Elvsees  from  ihe  Louvre  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
where  he  \vas  made  to  deliver  a  thrilUns  and  patnotic 
speech. 

"  We  nin  too  earh-  and  forgive  too  late  !  "  muttered  a 
deputy  who  shook  his  head  at  the  premature  rejoicings  of 
his  countrymen. 

Later  in  the  day  M.  Hanotaux  detailed  his  ad^•e^tu^es  to 
the  President,  and  was  jubilant  at  the  connie  of  e\ents. 

But  the  head  of  the  Republic  manifested  anxiety  on  the 
question  of  supplies.  ' '  I  hope  that  America  may  be  impelled 
to  take  our  side,"  be  said.  "  We  must  conceal  our  desires 
with  regard  to  Canada  at  present." 

For  a  while  the  Parisians  were  too  much  occupied  with 
celebrating  their  success  to  mark  the  absence  of  subsequent 
news.  The  telegram  which  announced  the  capture  of 
Worthing  had  satisfied  their  vanity.  But  after  a  time  came 
strange  rumours  that  a  hitch  had  occurred  somewhere.  De- 
spite the  persistence  of  the  Press,  which  every  hour  flooded 
the  streets  with  exciting  iufonnation  of  an  advance  upon 
London,  the  flight  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  Balmoral,  and 
the  suicide  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  there  came  a  moment's  pause 
in  the  general  rejoicing. 

Le  Matin,  had  announced  that  the  French  fleet  had  been 
sighted  ofl"  Brest,  and  was  making  for  the  harbour. 

At  first  the  intelligence  was  received  with  incredulity,  and 
the  office  of  Le  Matin  was  besieged  by  a  furious  mob,  which 
broke  the  windows  and  would  have  torn  the  editor  to  shreds 
if  he  had  not  made  his  escape  to  the  cellar. 

When  confirmation  came,  it  was  instantly  declared  that 
the  return  of  the  navy  was  only  a  subtle  strategy  to  lure  the 
British  to  a  more  disastrous  overthrow.     No  one  belie\'ed 
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that  it  coiiid  mean  retreat.  But  the  sac^e  cleputv  ohsen'cd 
with  rbrebociinv:  that  the  President  did  not  ride  iu  the  Bois 
that  dav.     Lc  Gaidois  shrieked  more  riercely  than  ever. 

•  nn'*;land."  it  declared.  *  shivers  behind  her  money  hav^s. 
This  monster  of  iniuslice  care.<  not  that  her  Iionour  is  t:one. 
hut  she  trembks  lor  her  .;oid.  Lord  Cliamberlain  and  Sir 
Balfour  ire  ouakini^  :>eneath  the  tK\'ik  of  tlie  eai^le.  and  (»ur 
navv.  irinmphant.  returns  to  i>ear  us  \\w  glorious  ik'\v<;. 

Rut.  :;:as  '  lliis  false  sccuriiv  rould  ill  wjilisiand  llie  >li(K'k 
of  truth. 

On  Friday  morning  the  people  of  Brest  witnessed  a  terri- 
!)le  sic^ht.  The  shattered  French  ships  of  the  ailie<l  fleets. 
crusiie<i.  maimed,  and  helple.ss.  slowly  made  their  way  into 
the  harl)Our,  with  sides  rip|)ed  up  and  ma.sts  gone,  with 
decks  ploughed  by  shell  and  rudders  almost  useless.  A 
horrified  crowd  assembled  on  the  quay,  and  .stood  aghast  and 
shuddering  at  these  awful  tokens  of  overwhelming  ruin. 

But  their  grief  and  rage  knew  no  bounds  when  along  the 
narrow  gangAvays  were  borne  ashore  the  wounded  and  dying 
in  agonising  and  what  seemed  endless  file.  The  havoc  of 
the  fight  had  made  unutterable  wTecks  of  the  splendid  crews 
who  a  few  days  before  had  manned  the  vessels  in  the  pride 
of  perfect  manhood.  Horrible  wounds  and  ghastly  fractures, 
such  as  our  modem  shells  cause,  which  leave  .scarcely  a  trace 
of  human  form  and  tear  to  fragments  the  frames  of  their  vic- 
tims, sent  tremours  through  the  crowd. 

There  could  no  longer  be  doubt.  The  fool's  paradise  in 
which  a  whole  nation  had  lived  for  so  brief  a  space  was 
rudelv  demolished. 

The  fatal  news  spread  apace,  and  in  a  few  hours  Paris  lay 
prostrate  beneath  the  blow.  Xor  was  it  long  before  the 
whole  catastrophe  became  knouTi,  how  two  great  navies  had 
been  crushed,  and  England,  taken  by  surprise  and  scarce 
defended,  still  rose  above  the  .sea,  calm  and  triumphant,  un- 
soiled  bv  the  touch  of  a  hostile  foot. 

Mercurial  in  its  moods,  quick  to  extremes  of  anger  as  to 
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extrem&s  of  joy,  knowing  no  mean  between  the  two,  and 
incapable  of  that  phlegmatic  courage  which  receives  defeat 
with  courage  as  it  welcomes  victory-  without  undue  elation, 
the  Paris  mob,  when  it  had  recovered  from  the  stun  of  the 
terrible  news,  became  frantic  with  ungovernable  rage. 

Wild  crowds  rushed  through  the  streets  in  fiir^-,  maddened 
by  humiliation  and  reckless  l^^^h  passion.  An  exultant 
people  had  in  a  moment  Ijocome  a  savage  mob.  There  was 
but  one  lliougiit,  that  of  revenge  oii  someone — anyone — who 
might  suggest  himself  to  the  disordered  public  mind. 

As  the  day  drew  to  its  close,  the  more  peaceful  citizens 
became  alarmed.  Paris  was  no  longer  under  control.  Vio- 
lent speakers,  foaming  with  furj-,  demanded  a  new  govern- 
ment— a  communism — a  new  reign  of  terror.  The  members 
of  the  Cabinet  had  fled  to  their  houses,  and  the  President 
was  compelled  to  surround  the  Elysie  with  troops. 

Instead  of  calming  the  public  feeling,  the  Parisian  papers 
fanned  the  fiames  of  revolt. 

"  Nous  iommes  trahis  !  "  exclaimed  Le  Figaro  m  its  open- 
ing words  of  comment,  "  France  is  once  more  the  devoted 
victim  of  the  treachery  of  her  own  sons.  She  has  been  deliv- 
ered by  base  intrigue  to  her  ruin.  English  gold  and  German 
hatred  have  bought  her  rulers.  We  are  sacrificed  to  their 
perfidy.  Her  trusting  confidence  and  simple  love  have  been 
the  ministers  to  her  destruction.  Down  with  the  traitors  t 
AtEIysie!    AtElyaie!" 

Le  youmai  boldly  declared  M.  Hanotanx  to  be  the  ruling 
spirit  of  this  betrayal,  and  the  minister  who  was  shouldered 
along  the  streets  on  Thursday  by  an  enthusiastic  multitude 
was  execrated  on  Friday  as  "  le  seamd  yudas."  Not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  was  safe.  It  would  have  been  death 
to  any  one  of  them  had  he  appeared. 

It  was  ominous  that  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Reporter  had,  during  the  first  three  days,  contented  itself  with 
the  bare  chronicling  of  the  dramatic  sweep  of  e%'ents.  There 
was  no  word  of  comment;  the  editor  was  studiously  dumb. 
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It  was  as  if  deiicacv  to  the  peoulc  over  whom  the  newspaocr 
exerciseu  so  ]X)tent  an  iiiiiuence  (icmandcci  >iic:iCL — x  silence 
that  had  all  the  force  ot*  a  laat  condcnuiatiou. 

Lc  Matin  had  conndeniiy  apix:aled  to  old  alliances  and  a 
common  I'oe.  It  recailcii  liystcncaily  the  iincient  t'cud  v.ith 
Eni;land  whicii  resulted  in  the  •jsiabliMnuci::  di  an  ir.dcix-n- 
•lent  conntrv*  .;cross  the  water.  Hut  the /w  Av^v  was  nut 
siirred   to   resoonsc.  nor  even  to  «ino:ation.  and  the  nnixrr- 

»  •  A 

turijai>i:itv  *m'  .1  i'n:r::ai  noted  for  ti>.  i»i(n:.;:;:  ;;:id  liveiv  roni- 
ment  pnxluced  a  serious  nnpression  ui)<)n  the  more  responsible 
French  papers. 

Rut  matters  lH.n:ame  worse  later  on  wiien  the  opinion  of  tlic 
native  American  Press  up<;)n  the  situation  was  tiashed  alom^ 
the  Mackay- Bennett  cable.  If  res^K-ct  to  the  land  of  its 
adoption  made  the  Paris  Reporter  silent,  at  least  it  did  not 
prevent  the  insertion  of  quotations  from  the  newspapers 
published  at  home,  and  their  tone  was  non-committal  enough 
to  cause  misgivings  wherever  the  hope  of  active  sj^mpathy 
prevailed. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New 
York  Reporter^  under  a  demure  heading,  which  carefully 
avoided  sensation,  published  the  following  : 

*  *  We  have  scrupulously  refrained  from  passing  an  opinion 
on  the  .sensational  events  of  the  past  few  days.  An  Ameri- 
can journal  in  French  territor>'  should  at  least  respect  the 
obligations  of  a  guest,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us,  as  it  would 
be  discourteous,  to  throw  our  weight  into  the  camp  of  either 
belligerent.  It  is  our  plain  duty  to  preser\'e  a  neutral  atti- 
tude. We  therefore  print,  without  comment,  extracts  from 
some  of  the  more  influential  papers  of  America  which  have 
reached  us  through  cable  to-day. 

'*  The  Boston  News  passes  no  opinion  on  the  rights  of 
the  quarrel  between  England  and  those  who  are  attacking 
her.  But  it  insists  that  the  policy  of  America  is  absolute 
neutrality.  '  Under  no  circumstances/  continues  that  jour- 
nal, '  can  we  depart  from  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
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wiiich  pnicticallv  restricts  the  United  States  to  her  own 
shores.  So  lontj  as  her  independence  is  in  no  xv-ay  threai- 
eiitd.  she  has  no  possible  justiflcation  for  embroilinR  her- 
self in  European  comriicatioiis.  America  will  witness  the 
stniijgie  calmly  to  the  tiid.' 

■'  The  ChJcaijo  Tt:ke;raph  urges  the  same  poHc\-  of  non- 
interi'ention,  tlioii;;h  the  pnpLT  is  sympathetic  with  the  allies. 
■  En^jiand  must  loolc  alter  lienielf.'  it  says.  '  and  we.  who 
have  not  lbn;otlcii  her  :irrog;uicc  in  dealing  with  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute  without  consultinjj  tiie  ivishes  of  the  United 
States,  cannot  lie  blind  to  the  utility  of  a  shaq)  lesson  beinj; 
administered  to  her.  France  is  the  natural  ally  of  America. 
So  long  as  the  statue  of  Lil>erty  adorns  the  entrance  to  Xew 
York  harbour,  so  long  shall  we  be  reminded  of  French  ser- 
vices to  American  independence.  As  a  nation,  we  cannot 
and  shall  not  interfere.  When  the  time  comes  for  treaty- 
making  the  United  States  nnll  demand  a  hearing.' 

' '  The  New  York  Globe  observes  :  '  We  are  in  horror  of 
what  has  occurred.  Civilisation  stands  aghast  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  blow.  It  seems  as  if  the  Continent  has  swept  away  its 
centuries  of  progression,  and  stands  stripped  to  the  skin, 
disclosing  the  primeval  savage.  If  France  imagines  that  she 
can  count  upon  the  assistance  of  the  United  States  because 
of  past  services,  she  has  made  a  profound  mistake.  Liberty 
is  the  watchword  of  our  constitution,  and  it  is  the  interest, 
no  less  than  the  earnest  desire  of  a  great  RepubUc,  to  protest 
against  a  giant  wrong  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  a  giant 
greed.  All  Americans  will  abhor  the  outburst  that  threatens 
to  overwhelm  England,  and  in  her  time  of  need  we  frunkly 
admit  her  to  be  the  pioneer  of  freedom  and  peace.*  " 

America  was  clearly  to  be  neutral,  as  intematiotud  law 
compelled,  and  these  words  flashed  across  the  sea  weie 
ominously  suggestive  of  the  vanity  of  French  hope  in  this 
direction. 

Yet  some  good  fhiits  accrued  from  the  passionate  articles 
in  the  Frendi  Press.    Paris,  so  childlike  in  her  impulses,  vns 
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')r(>uqiit  round  to  a  reasonable  ino(xi.  and  tlioui^n.  there  was 
no  'n)nijer  enthusiasm  or  hysterical  fervour,  there  was  at 
lcaj»t  .1  calmer  spirit — a  more  resolute  I'ront. 

<  )n  the  I'oilowinv^  Monday  a  Council  of  War  was  summoned 
It  i!ie  Hlysec.  It  wa^  a  full  nieeiinj^  of  French  and  German 
Ministers,  and  the  coin'erence  was  ioni;:  and  anxious. 

The  tcrn'ole  repiii.M:  of  the  ileet  liad  come  iu^hi  them  ail 
\\'\\\\  ic)nstematioii  :  rliere  was  no  ionv^er  tlie  air  of  certainty 
'viiicii  Drcv.'iiietl  it  ilrsi.  The  President  of  the  Reuubiic 
tlii>u.:;!it  less  of  Whitehall,  and  Count  Holbach  had  postponed 
his  nej^^otialions  for  the  occupation  of  Gibraltar. 

M.  Hanotaux  was  still  contxdent. 

*  The  fleet  is  driven  back."  he  observed  :  **  but  that  is  a 
iuv;atelle.  We  have  in  the  Mediterranean  a  combined  force 
of  men  and  ships  iK>werful  enough  to  decimate  the  whole 
British  Empire.  Let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Before  the 
enemy  is  able  to  call  together  its  scattered  strength  we  shall 
have  sailed  through  the  Straits  and  formed  a  fatal  cordon 
around  the  Britisli  Islands." 

This  sounded  reasonable  enough.  The  stupendous  fleet 
of  the  two  countries  was  already  on  its  way.  .It  was  a  gath- 
ering of  giants,  and  the  English  defences  seemed  feeble  and 
ridictUous  before  it. 

*'  In  five  days.'*  observed  Count  Caprix-i,  *'  we  shall  be 
once  more  in  the  Channel.  We  have  delayed,  not  thrown 
awav,  the  victorv." 

At  this  moment  a  special  messenger  arrived  with  a  tele- 
gram. The  President  opened  it,  and  turned  pale  as  he 
read  : 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said  slowly,  "  this  message  tells  us  that 
the  enemy  has  been  forewarned.  The  Suez  Canal  is  blown 
up,  and  we  have  no  longer  a  road  to  India." 

There  was  a  dead  silence.     The  news  had  stunned  them. 

At  last  Count  Holbach  essayed  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

"  These  English  are  full  of  resources."  he  said.  "  They 
mean  to  give  us  trouble.    So  much  the  worse  for  them. 
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Meanwhile  let  us  not  be  over-concerned.  Our  plan  lies  not 
just  now  through  the  duez.  We  will  cripple  the  island,  and 
then  let  India  do  what  it  will.  The  boom  of  our  guns  will 
be  heard  by  the  shores  of  Britain  beibre  the  week  is  out. 
Give  me  seven  days  and  I  w\\\  lay  her  helpless." 

Another  knock  came,  and  another  messenger  with  a 
telegram. 

The  President  bit  his  lips. 

"  Tlie  Straits  of  Gibraltar  are  blockaded  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  This  is  annoj-ing ;  our  plans  must  suffer  delay.  But. 
thank  Heaven,  it  is  nothing  worse." 

"  Nothing  worse  \"  It  was  General  Gourko,  hitherto 
sUeiit.  who  inten'cned.  "  You  regard  this  as  of  less  mo- 
ment ? ' ' 

"  It  merely  delays  us,"  returned  the  President. 

"  Gentlemen,"  declared  Gourko,  "  the  first  telegram  was 
disturbing  enough ;  the  second  is  appalling.  Do  you  not  see 
what  has  happened  ? ' ' 

There  were  inquiring  murmurs.  Everyone  turned  an 
anxious  gaze  upon  the  Russian  general. 

"  It  means,."  he  continued  impressively,  "  that  the  Medi- 
terranean is  no  longer  a  sea.  It  13  impassable.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  lake,  and  your  great  fleets  are 
imprisoned  in  it  without  possibility  of  escape.  You  are 
stripped  of  your  most  powerful  arm." 

"  We  can  seize  Malta  !  "  stammered  M.  Hanatoux. 

"  Malta,"  observed  Caprivi,  "  is  impregnable,  and  it  is 
provisioned  for  three  years.  England  has  destroyed  exit 
and  entrance,  and  your  splendid  ships  are  of  no  further  ttae 
to  you  \ " 

At  this  solemn  pronouncement,  which  was  so  obviously 
true,  there  came  into  the  breasts  of  the  Council  a  terrible 
fear.  For  the  firat  time  it  dawned  upon  them  that  their 
task  was  not  so  easy  as  it  appeared,  that,  amazing  to  say, 
England  might  yet  rise  in  her  strength  and  smite  them  all  ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 


IMPREGNABLE   GIBRALTAR. 


WHEN  Admiral  Sir  Michael  Culme-Se>Tnour  sur- 
veyed his  fleet  under  the  lee  of  the  Rock,  he  felt 
that  few  British  naval  commanders  had  ever  looked 
xipou  so  goodly  a  company. 

His  flag  was  hoisted  on  board  the  RamillUs,  and  that  of 
his  second  in  command,  Rear- Admiral  Compton  E.  Domvile, 
on  the  Trafalgar.  The  other  first-class  battle-ships  in  the 
roads  were  the  Anson,  Barfleur,  Camperdawn,  CoUingwood^ 
Hood,  Howe^  NiU,  and  Rodney.  The  torpedo-ram  Polyphe- 
mus, the  cruisers  Hawke,  Arelhusa,  Cambrian,  Fearless, 
Scout,  and  Sylnlle,  and  the  gunboats  Ardent,  Dryad^  Hebe, 
and  Skipjack  were  valuable  additions  to  the  British  fighting 
force. 

In  the  path  of  any  vessels  coming  from  Toulon,  the  Cocka- 
trice and  Surprise,  fast  dispatch  vessels,  kept  watch  and 
ward  some  sixty  to  sc\'enty  miles  away. 

Some  French  ships  of  war  approached  the  Straits  a  few 
hours  after  the  Mediterranean  fleet  had  reached  Gibraltar. 
They  appeared  \*astly  surprised  to  find  such  an  array  of 
heavy  metal  in  their  way.  Without  any  efibrt  to  tr>'  conclu- 
sions with  the  British  ships,  they  promptly  executed  a  volte- 
face. 

But  when  early  on  Wednesday  morning,  long  before  the 
sun  had  cast  the  shadow  of  the  Rock  over  the  Bay  towards 
Algedras,  the  Surprise  and  Cockatrice  steamed  in  to  announce 
that  a  fleet  of  eighteen  battle-ships,  twenty -one  cruisers,  and 
fourteen  torpedo  gunboats  was  approaching  Gibraltar,  there 
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is  little  wonder  that  Sir  Michael  Se>-mour's  imrried  confer- 
ence with  Rear-Adniiral  Domvile  and  the  captains  oi"  ships 
was  grave  and  serious.  The  problem  before  them  was  per- 
plexing enoiif^h. 

The  Admiral's  whole  thought  was  gi\'en  towards  the  best 
plan  for  forcing  the  enemy  under  the  guns  of  the  Rock. 
wliich  command,  it  must  be  explained,  the  Bay,  and  ilic 
tongue  of  land  connecting  the  peninsula  mtb  Spain,  and  no: 
the  dtraits  themselves,  which  are  some  fourteen  miles  wide 
at  that  point. 

"  I  propose,  gentlemen."  said  the  Admiral.  "  to  form  the 
fighting  line  of  battle-ships  in  a  crescent,  concave  towards 
the  eneni\-.  The  Kamillics  will  take  the  right  of  the  line 
and  the  Trafalgar  the  left,  and  ships  v\'ill  take  interval  at 
twelve  cables'  length  apart.  As  soon  as  the  action  com- 
mences ships  will  echelon  four  points  to  the  starboard,  still 
preserving  the  crescent  formation,  until  the  right  of  our  fight- 
ing line  rests  upon  the  Rock  and  the  left  lends  towards  Alge- 
ciras.  When  this  position  is  reached  and  the  attack  pressed 
home  we  may  safely  leave  all  ships  within  the  crescent  to  the 
care  of  our  friends  on  shore,  and  give  our  immediate  atten- 
tion, if  possible,  to  such  of  the  enemy's  cruisers  as  may  be  in 
the  Straits.  Our  cruisers  and  gunboats  will  take  station  on 
the  right  and  immediate  rear  of  the  RamiUies,  to  pre\-ent 
torpedo  attacks  from  that  quarter." 

About  the  same  time  Vice-Admiral  von  Griidenau,  to 
whom,  by  virtue  of  seniority,  the  command  of  the  combined 
squadron  had  been  assigned,  was  consulting  with  Contre- 
Amiral  des  Vismes  de  Monthier  as  to  his  plan  of  attack. 

"  It  is  above  all  things  important,"  he  insisted,  "  that  the 
cruisers  should  get  to  sea  and  reach  Brest  intact,  if  this 
absurd  rumour  about  a  contemplated  invasion  of  France  by 
England  be  correct.  I  therefore,  my  comrade,  ask  you  to 
command  the  assault  upon  the  battle-ships,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  you  should  endeavour  to  draw  them  into 
the  Bay  of  Algedras.     When  the  fight  is  well  ad%'anced  I 
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\%*ill  dash  past  with  the  cniisers  throui;h  the  open  channel. 
i)ut  I  would  pray  you  to  keep  from  beneath  the  t^us  01*  that 
iuiemai  fortrciis.  l\\  the  ot)en  bay  you  >houid  have  little 
diflicuitv  in  deaiini^  with  the  Lord  Seymour.  After  de^troy- 
ini;  iiis  lieet  you  can  leisurely  lollow  me,  leavint^  Gibraltar  to 
itself,  and  >cndiui;  your  disabled  shipr» — tor  the  iiui^iish  will 
assuredly  rii^iit  hard — i)ack  to  Toulon  Tor  repairs." 

The  French  oincxT.  as  line  a  .^ailur  as  ever  stepjK:d  on  a 
smarter  <icck.  ci^rdiailv  assented,  and.  a.s  i:  transnired.  "Lord 
Seymour  "  would  also  have  agreeil  to  the  Frenchman's  part 
of  the  programme  had  he  been  present. 

The  shadow  of  the  Rock  fell  across  the  path  of  the  British 
ships  as  tliey  steamed  out,  in  magnificent  array,  to  take  up 
position  in  the  Straits.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  morning. 
The  coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  with  their  g^reen  slopes 
merging  into  the  brown  hues  of  rocky  headlands — capped  by 
the  deep  blue  of  distant  mountains — were  clearly  visible  in 
the  pellucid  atmosphere,  and  a  slight  haze  o\'er  the  ultra- 
marine horizon  of  the  Mediterranean  gave  promise  of  a 
burning  hot  day  when  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens. 

Above  all,  thrusting  its  majestic  pinnacles  into  the  sky, 
towered  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  grim,  menacing,  grandly 
typical  of  British  power  and  dignity,  whilst  a  xoyHi  salute 
of  twenty-one  g^ns  thundered  a  message  of  S3rmpathy  and 
fortitude  to  the  passing  flotilla. 

As  the  last  cannon  pealed  forth  its  solemn  note  o\'er  the 
bay,  the  band  on  the  Admiral's  ship  struck  up  *'  Rule  Bri- 
txmnia/*  and  a  poetic  midshipman,  in  the  foretop  of  the 
CoUingwood,  was  so  overcome  ^nth  the  varied  sensations  of 
the  moment,  that  he  turned  for  communion  with  a  kindred 
spirit  to  a  Scotch  middy  named  Malcolm  Macdonald. 

**  How  do  you  feel,  Scottie  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  wanted  my  breakfast,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  I  don*t  mean  that,"  said  the  other  with  infinite 
scorn.  "  Does  n't  your  soul  throb  with  the  influences  of 
the  scene  ?  " 
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"  X  'in  minded  to  leave  Froggj-  to  think  about  his  soul." 
said  Macdonald.     "  I  can  smell  the  ham  and  eggs  from  here." 

And  even  the  poetic  youth  asreed,  with  a  hungry-  loot 
towards  the  deck,  that  it  was  time  the  relief  came. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  enemy  was  sighted,  and  Des  Vismes  de 
Monthicr  formed  his  eighteen  ships  into  a  wedge-shaped 
array  nhen  lie  saw  the  disposition  of  Che  British  fleet.  .\t 
g.-^o  the  nrst  shot  was  fired  by  Uie  HamiilUs.  and  the  action 
was  general  a  few  minutes  later. 

Admiral  Sej-mour  was  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
the  enemy  allon-ed  himself  to  be  dri\-en  into  the  Bay  of 
Algeciras.  Under  other  circunjstances  the  fact  might  have 
roused  hts  suspicions,  more  particularly  because  he  had  seen 
— from  his  favourable  position  on  the  outer  horn  of  the  cres- 
ceut — the  mass  of  cruisers  and  gunboats  some  miles  in  the 
rear  of  the  attacking  squadron.  But  outntmibered  as  he  was, 
with  a  superior  weight  of  metal  against  him,  and  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  men  on  board  individual  ships  than 
he  possessed,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  pay  atteution  to 
any  other  concern  than  the  matter  in  hand,  which  was  press- 
ing enough  in  all  conscience. 

The  French  commander  had  a  slice  of  luck  at  the  outset. 

His  ships  being  in  closer  formation  than  the  British  vessels 
he  was  able  to  concentrate  his  fire  from  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle upon  the  centre  of  the  British  line.  The  Camperdcnm 
and  Alexandra  were  smashed  into  absolute  wrecks  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  former  was  only  able  to  ram  and  sink  the 
Amirai  Baudin  before  she  herself  commenced  to  fill  and 
settle  down — barely  gi\-ing  the  remnant  of  her  crew  time  to 
jump  into  their  boats  and  pull  for  their  lives  out  of  the  mael- 
strom she  created  as  she  went  to  the  bottom. 

By  this  time  the  two  horns  of  the  crescent  had  closed  well 
round  the  allied  fieet,  and  the  terrific  fire  of  the  British  ships, 
aided  by  the  tremendous  current  that  swirls  round  the  south- 
em  face  of  the  Rock  into  the  bay,  was  steadily  drinng  the 
enemy  into  the  position  desired  1^  Sir  Mkhad  Seymour. 
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At  the  base  of  the  Rock,  in  trout  oi'  the  little  2klail.  where 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  Gibraltar  assemble  at  eventide  to 
listen  to  the  strains  of  a  military'  band,  a  small  group  of 
anxious  scunners  stood  in  the  bastion  of  the  i  lo-ton  i^im.  This 
brown  monster  was  ii'^htiy  poi.scd  «>n  its  powtrnui  liycirauiic 
carnage  a  few  feet  above  bca  icvel.  Fur  the  urst  time  in  its 
histor>-  it  was  alKuit  to  rinaih-  <leterniine  the  vexed  ([iie^itiou 
*yi  its  value  in  nianiie  wanare. 

Oniv  once  in  iis  c:xi>tciice — -mi  the  <»ccabioii  of  its  i;iiiiner\'' 
trials,  after  leaving  the  foundr>* — had  a  full  charge  of  pow- 
der been  used  in  propelling  its  enormous  shell,  weighing 
uearly  looo  pounds,  and  capable  of  smashing  its  way  at  a 
distance  of  some  miles  through  the  Ixxly  of  the  most  heavily 
armoured  vessel  afloat.  The  great  damage  done  to  the 
rifling  of  the  gun  by  that  discharge  led  even  its  most  san- 
guine supporters  to  allot  it  a  life  of  but  thirty  rounds,  and 
the  opponents  of  gigantic  ordnance  predicted  complete  fail- 
ure for  the  weapon  when  used  in  active  warfare. 

For  purposes  of  annual  target  practice  only  a  half,  or  even 
smaller  charge  of  powder  was  used,  and  the  lapse  of  years 
under  these  less  tr>'ing  conditions  had  not  improved  the 
rifling. 

But  Major  Humphreys,  R.A., — a  tall,  stem-looking  sol- 
dier, with  the  reputation  of  a  scientist  even  in  the  scientific 
arm — who  was  in  cliarge  of  the  gun  that  day,  believed  in  it 
fully  and  fearlessly,  and  his  cold  impassive  face  relaxed  into 
a  loverdike  interest  as  he  cast  an  approving  glance  over  the 
superb  contour  of  the  placid  giant  which  was  so  soon  to  bear 
testimony  to  its  worth. 

The  opposing  squadrons  drew  momentarily  nearer.  In  the 
heat  and  fur>'  of  the  combat,  the  French  Admiral  did  not  note 
the  skilful  manner  in  which  he  was  being  driven  into  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  bay. 

Within  the  bastion  the  knot  of  men  drew  back  in  response 
to  a  quiet  command  from  the  Major.  The  latter,  paying  no 
heed  to  the  actualities  of  the  conflict  from  which  the  others 
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could  hardlv  tear  their  eves,  calmlv  scrutinised  a  small  mirror 
which  lay  in  the  bastion,  and  formed  the  object-glass  of  a 
species  of  camera  obscura  on  which  the  Bay  of  Algeciras  was 
outlined  in  quaintly  diminutive  but  wonderfully  distinct 
manner. 

Another  low-toned  order,  and  the  great  gun  swung  round 
on  its  pivot  to  a  detennined  point  on  the  horizon.  A  slight 
depression  of  the  muzzle  brought  it  to  bear  upon  a  definite 
spot  in  the  waste  of  waters — cver>'  superhcial  yard  of  which 
has  long  been  triangulated  within  that  bastion. 

Then  those  who  were  near  enough  peered  with  the  Major 
into  the  depths  of  the  mirror,  and  saw  the  stem  of  a  Ger- 
man battle-ship  slowly  cross  a  meridional  line  shown  in  the 
picture. 

Major  Humphreys  placed  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand 
— without  the  slightest  apparent  tremor  in  his  frame,  though 
every  other  man  in  the  battery  was  shaking  with  excitement 
— upon  a  small  white  electric  button  at  the  side  of  the  mirror. 
When  the  funnel  of  the  warship  intersected  the  vertical  line 
he  pressed  the  button  home. 

In  that  instant  an  appalling  crash  rent  the  air.  Several 
heavy  stones  were  dislodged  by  mere  shock  from  their  firm 
beds  in  the  casement.  Large  masses  of  turf  and  grass-grown 
earth  fell  into  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  bastion,  and  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke  momentarily  obscured  the  view. 

When  this  had  cleared  away,  the  stem  of  the  Kaiserhof 
was  seen  to  rise  high  in  the  air,  with  twin  screws  spinning 
madly  round  as  she  dived  through  the  swirl  of  waters  caused 
by  the  explosion  of  her  boilers,  and  disappeared  from  sight. 

A  loud  cheer  went  up  from  the  other  officers  and  men  in 
the  small  indosure,  but  the  Major  only  took  his  handker- 
chief from  his  breast  and  carefully  dusted  the  face  of  the 
mirror,  upon  which  some  specks  of  dirt  had  fallen. 

The  colossal  cannon  listlessly  dropped  back  into  the  bas- 
tion by  the  force  of  the  recoil.  It  was  sponged  out,  reloaded, 
and  rapidly  hoisted  into  position. 
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.vi^aiii  a  bhip,  ihe  Sadowa,  drifted  across  the  fatal  line,  and 
aijaiii  ihc  ciionnuus  stcei  faced  projectile  blineked  throut^h 
the  air.  Striidiii;  this  time  a  little  above  the  water-line,  it 
smashed  n;^ht  throui^h  a  13 -inch  annour-plate,  through  pro- 
tective coai-biiiikers.  throuijii  two  immense  boilers,  and 
passed  out  of  die  oilier  side  of  the  ship  to  fall  into  the  sea 
sonic  hundreds  of  yards  farther  on. 

The  Sadoivu  did  not  ^mk.  but  drifted  helplessly  away  to 
*he  Spani.sii  coast,  .ind  remained  there,  her  oilicers  and  crew 
reachinij  France  by  train  some  days  later. 

Major  Humplircys  looked  siii^^htly  annoyed,  and  he  sharply 
told  the  subaltern  in  change  of  the  re'jjulating  vernier  to  be 
more  careful  wiih  his  distance  calculations. 

The  subaltern  xvas  more  careful,  and  the  next  French  ship 
in  the  enemy *s  line  went  down  with  commendable  exacti- 
tude. 

These  incidents  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  belligerents 
in  the  bay.  During  a  brief  inter\'al  the  firing  actually 
slackened,  .so  astounded  were  both  parties  with  the  effect  of 
this  new  element  in  the  fight. 

Amiral  des  Vismes  de  Monthier  gave  imperative  orders 
for  a  dash  seawards,  and  even  as  the  signal- flags  fluttered 
in  the  breeze,  a  Gennan  battle-ship  succuml>ed  to  one  of  those 
demoniacal  blows  from  1000  pounds  of  metal  travelling  at 
almost  meteoric  .speed. 

Sir  Michael  Culme-Seymour  saw  the  signal  and  guessed 
its  import.  He  had  lost  two  of  his  ships,  tlie  Camperdawn 
and  the  Anson,  and  the  Alexandra,  Hawe^  and  Rodney  were 
disabled.  But  six  of  the  hostile  fleet,  not  including  the  four 
accounted  for  by  the  iio-tou  gun,  bad  gone  beneath  the 
waves  with  all  hands,  and  the  British  ships  plunged  into  the 
contest  with  renewed  vigour,  as  the  battle  was  now  won  to 
all  intents  and  purposes. 

The  French  commander  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.  When  he 
found  that  he  could  not  break  through  the  encompassing 
ring  he  anchored  his  ship,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  within 
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range  of  that  irresistible  destroyer  on  the  shore,  and  resolved 
to  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end. 

A  fifth  of  the  allies'  ships  was  rendered  useless  by  a  thun- 
derbolt from  the  batter>'  at  the  base  of  the  Rock.  But  the 
effect  of  the  shot  called  forth  another  sharp  reprimand  from 
the  Major,  and  the  gunner  to  whom  he  spoke  replied  respect- 
fully, but  firmly,  that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  the  range 
calculation  :  of  that  he  was  quite  sure. 

The  Major  himself  adjusted  the  vernier  before  the  sixth 
discharge,  and  a  great  hole  was  knocked  in  the  side  of  the 
Majesiueuse,  but  she  did  not  sink. 

The  self-control  which  Major  Humphrej'^  had  so  far 
exhibited  now  deserted  him.  His  hand  actually  shook  as  he 
pressed  the  electric  communication  for  the  seventh  time, 
intending  to  finish  the  business  of  the  Majestueuse.  But  to 
the  trained  ears  of  the  artillerymen  in  the  bastion  the  explo- 
sion from  the  gun  had  a  different  sound,  and  the  shell  was 
seen  to  fall  into  the  sea  a  thousand  yards  short  of  its  object. 

As  the  monster  dropped  back  on  its  carriage  the  Major 
sprang  hastily  forward  to  the  muzzle  and  gave  a  glance  into 
the  interior.  Then  he  flung  his  arm  around  the  grimy 
mouth  of  the  gun  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  rifling  had  been  ripped  to  pieces  by  the  last  shot,  and 
the  I  lo-ton  gun  was  now  an  inert  mass  of  iron  and  steel.  The 
deep  grooves  were  mangled  and  serrated  with  metal  from  the 
shells.  The  inside  of  the  monster  had  been  literally  torn  out 
of  it,  and  the  **  Gibraltar  Baby,*'  as  it  was  familiarly  known 
in  the  service,  was  completely  disabled  by  its  own  superb 
power. 

But  it  had  nobly  done  its  duty.  Its  cost  to  England  was 
some  ;^30,ooo,  but  its  cost  to  France  and  Germany  was  more 
than  three  millions  sterling,  besides  converting  a  possible 
victory  into  a  certain  defeat  for  the  allies. 

The  guns  in  the  galleries  of  the  Rock  were  now  joining  in 
the  fray,  and  there  are  700  of  them,  big  and  little,  new  and 
old. 
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Common  humanity  impelled  Amiral  de  Montiiier  to  strike 
his  colours,  and  he  took  such  scant  comfort  as  he  could  find 
in  the  Tact  that  his  colleaj^ie  had  hhpped  away  throuj^li  the 
Straits,  whilst  the  British  fleet  was  quite  unable  to  stop  or 
pursue  him. 

The  Polyphemus.  Hawke.  Fearless,  aud  Hebe  started  oflF 
after  the  euemy  s  second  fleet,  it  is  true,  but  they  were 
promptly  recalled  by  Sir  Miciiaei  Seymour,  wiio  ordered  the 
Scaiiorse  and  Cockatrice  ro  iuIIdw  up  the  enemy,  note  his 
direction,  and  report  at  Portsmouth  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  He  also  forwarded  the  Surprise  with  a  brief  dis- 
patch announcing  the  result  of  the  eu'^agement. 

When  Des  Vismes  de  Monthier  met  tlie  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  latter  promptly  offered  him  his  liberty 
on  parole  through  the  war,  and  the  gallant  Frenchman, 
after  some  demur,  fell  in  with  this  magnanimous  proposal. 

"  But,'*  he  said,  speaking  in  broken  English,  "  I  would 
one  Icetle  ting  to  ask." 

••  What  is  that  ?  *'  said  the  Admiral. 

"  I  would  see  ze  grand  canon'*  he  replied;  and  he  was 
taken  to  the  bastion  by  the  British  Commander-in-Chief. 


CHAPTER    X. 
AN   ALLY   .VXD  A   PROCL.UIATION. 

A  WELL  organised  and  simultaneous  attack  was  now 
being  made  upon  the  rich  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  world.  And  it  was  at  just  aucii  a 
time  that  Englishmen  and  their  enemies  alike  were  able  to 
comprehend,  what  peace  had  often  been  allowed  in  part  to 
blur,  the  extent  and  wealth  of  a  noble  domain,  more  fruitful 
and  more  widely  strewn  than  even  the  Roman  Empire  itself. 

There  was  Canada,  stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
pressing  through  immemorial  snows  towards  the  Pole,  toyal- 
est  of  the  loyal,  cherishing  her  kinship  with  the  mother-land 
as  her  dearest  inheritance,  oft  suffering  for  her  patriotic  zeal, 
yet  untempted  by  those  who  would  seduce  her  from  her 
allegiance  or  bribe  her  into  independence. 

Toward  the  south,  too,  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  witli 
all  the  rich  territory  which  lay  to  the  north,  the  golden  gar- 
den of  Africa,  scarcely  yet  tamed  from  barbarism,  yet  smil- 
ing in  prosperitj',  the  home  of  a  new  and  sturdy  English 
race  which  could  not  be  dazzled  by  its  riches  into  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  country  from  which  it  sprang. 

Vaster  still  ^vas  Australia  with  its  neighbouring  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  the  noblest  pasture-lands  of  earth,  stirring  with 
the  restless  acti\"ities  of  lusty  enterprise,  an  empire  in  itself. 

These  splendid  colonies,  long  the  envy  of  ambitious 
nations  who  coveted  their  wealth  and  rich  possibilities, 
were  scarcely  protected  against  the  danger  that  so  suddenly 
threatened  them.  A  few  ships  lay  in  their  waters,  but  on 
land  there  were  only  the  volunteer  and  militia  battalions, 
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who  had  now  a  nrst  and  uncxampicd  opportunity  to  display 
tlicir  valour. 

India  alone  was  secure.  That  i^rcat  countr>-  had  for  cen- 
turies attracted  to  her.scif  the  most  clarini;  enterprise  and 
eneriQ'  ^^  Eni^iand.  The  coinitless  multitude  of  natives  had 
l>een  loni^  won  over  to  loyally  l)y  wise  '^oveniraent  and  by 
ob\nous  motives  of  interest.  Cut.  threatened  on  ail  sides  s;ive 
the  sea  by  enemies  on  its  borders.  India  was  iKCUpied  by 
what  may  justlv  he  railetl  ihc  linot  .mny  in  llie  w»»rid. 
The  opportuiniies  for  active  ser\'ice  it  afforded  showed  the 
road  to  distinction,  and  most  English  officers  who  were  fired 
by  ambition  or  military  ardour  sought  to  find  employment 
there.  And  thus  by  process  of  natural  selection,  all  that  was 
most  brilliant  and  most  resolute  in  the  British  militar>-  genius 
characterised  the  splendid  anny  of  India.  Always  ready  for 
action,  often  called  to  the  exercise  of  anns,  exj^rienced  in 
ever>'  manner  of  warfare,  it  was  enough  to  daunt  the  most 
courageous  foe. 

And  daunt  them  it  did.  For  Russia  knew  and  feared  the 
discipline  and  valour  of  the  British  troops  in  India.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  she  had  treacherously  concealed  her  par- 
ticipation in  the  great  war.  She  hoped  that  the  stress  of 
circumstances  might  render  necessar>'  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  homeward  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Thus  shorn  of 
her  strength,  India,  as  she  fondly  believed,  would  become  a 
readv  victim  to  her  schemes. 

England,  indeed,  had  already  to  contend  \%nth  the  most 
exasperating  difficulties  so  far  as  her  colonial  empire  was 
concerned. 

Whilst  she  knew  that  preconcerted  attacks  must  be  then 
in  operation  against  ever>'  part  of  her  empire,  she  had  no 
means  of  communicating  \%ith  them  and  gixnng  instructions 
for  the  general  scheme  of  defence.  They  were  ever>'  one 
isolated,  and  the  War  Office  was  distracted  at  the  formidable 
obstacles  that  lay  in  its  path.  There  seemed  nothing  to  do 
but  rely  on  native  resource.     And  yet,  e\'en  then,   there 
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could  not  but  be  much  terrible  dissjpatioa  of  strength 
through  lack  of  a  general  orgauised  plan. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  of  aifolrs  chat  the  British  Govern- 
ment found,  in  tlie  hour  of  need,  a  new  and  strange  ally, 
whose  aid  was  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  given 
unconsciously. 

On  Friday  morning  Lord  Saliaburj'  n-as  in  consultation 
vAx'a  Lord  LansdottTie  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Foreign  Office  when  a  well-dressed,  somewiiat  nonchalant 
young  man  came  along  Whitehall,  walking  at  a  brisk  pace. 

His  keen  eyes,  his  face,  thin  and  a  trifle  sallow,  his  quick 
and  restless  manner,  all  betokened  the  American.  Mr. 
Heurj-  P.  Cbauiicey  had  indeed  crossed  the  water  only  six 
months  back  to  undertake  the  responsible  duties  of  Loudou 
correspondent  to  the  New  York  Globe.  His  piquant  and 
brilliant  articles  had  already  made  him  well  known  in  jour- 
nalistic circles,  and  the  power  of  his  pen  and  the  journal  in 
which  he  exercised  it  had  made  him  a  welcome  addition  to 
Zxindon  society. 

He  turned  as  he  got  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  sprang 
lightly  up  the  steps.  Advancing  to  the  inquiry  room,  he 
stirred  up  the  clerks  con^derably  by  what  appeared  to  them 
to  be  the  most  audadous  request  in  the  history  of  English 
politics. 

"  I  want  to  see  Lord  Sahsbury,"  he  said  coolly. 

The  clerk  he  addressed  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  He 
almost  expected  him  to  faint  at  such  an  announcement, 

"  Lord  Salisbury  !  "  he  stammered.  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of?    You  must  be  mad," 

"  I  reckon  not,"  replied  the  American,  "  Take  him  this 
card,     I  represent  the  Globe." 

"The  Globe!"  exclaimed  the  clerk.  "I  don't  care  if 
you  represent  the  Universe  !  What  next  ?  Do  you  think 
l,ord  Salisburj-  is  going  to  admit  reporters  to  his  con- 
ferences ? " 

"Look  here,  young  man,"  insisted  Mr.  Chauncey,  "I  have 
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no  time  for  a  general  debate  on  h^-pothetical  questions.     I 
dout  think  you  know  the  methods  of  American  journalism 
in  this  hleepy  institution.     Voii   re  a  clerk  here,  are  you 
not.-*" 
Yes." 

**  Then  kindlv  do  what  I  ask  vou.  /'//  take  the  conse- 
quences. ' ' 

*  But  Lord  Salisbury*  is  eiigaj^ed  on  undent  war  business.'* 

**  He  is  .'* '•  exclaimed  the  Aniencan  ,;ict:fuiiv.  *  Wliv, 
that  *s  exactly  what  I  want  to  see  him  aUxit.  Just  you  .^kip 
in  and  tell  him  the  representative  of  the  New  York  Globe  re- 
quests an  audience,  and  that  he  '11  not  keep  him  nve  minutes.*' 

The  clerk  staijgered  off  as  if  in  a  dream.  Never  had  such 
a  thing  been  heard  of  The  message  was  delivered,  and  the 
trembling  official  waite<l  outside  the  door  prepare<l  to  be 
summarily  kicked  downstairs. 

Lord  Salisbur>-  was  by  this  time  alone.  The  War  Minister 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  just  left  for  Pall  Mall. 

He  was  pondering  over  an  awkward  problem  which  had 
puzzled  all  three  when  Mr.  Chauncey's  \'isit  was  announced. 
He  turned  the  card  over  automatically  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  then  suddenly  his  eye  lighted  up.  His  cheek 
flushed  as  he  rose  from  the  chair. 

**  Bring  Mr.  Chauncey  here  at  once  !  **  he  ordered.  The 
clerk,  amazed,  stared  at  him  blankly  a  moment,  then  turned 
quickly  on  his  heels,  and,  subdued  and  deferential,  though 
seemingly  overwhelmed,  he  ushered  the  joiu^alist  into  the 
Prime  Minister's  private  room. 

The  great  statesman  met  him  with  grave  courtesy. 

**Sit  down,  Mr.  Chauncey,"  be  said.  **Such  an  intcr- 
\new  as  this  is  extraordinar>',  and,  I  should  think,  unparal- 
leled." 

Mr.  Chauncey  bowed. 

**  The  New  York  Globe  is  honoured.'*  he  said,  and  his 
alert  mind  conjured  up  the  most  startling  "  exclusive  '*  that 
America  had  ever  known. 
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"  I  do  not  know."  continued  his  lordship,  "  whether  you 
are  aware  what  the  precise  position  of  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues is  in  this  countr>'  at  the  present  moment." 

*  My  lord,"  replied  the  journalist  with  quiet  dig^ty,  "  I 
am  quite  aware  of  it.  If  you  choose  to  regard  our  presence 
here  as  likely  to  militate  against  the  safety  of  England  you 
would  be  justified  in  requesting  us  to  leave." 

'*  That  is  so."  replied  the  Premier.  *  But  you  need  fear 
nothing.  I  believe  in  candour  to  the  Press.  It  is  too  mighty 
a  power  for  us  to  aifect  to  neglect  or  despise  it.  What  I  pro- 
pose is  this — and  I  ask  it  as  a  favour.  You  shall  call  each 
day  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  certain  bona-jide  and  im- 
portant news  shall  be  given  you.  Call  later  on,  sir,  and  an 
official  shall  give  you  such  news  as  I  can  afford  to  make 
known.  I  shall  trust  largely  to  3'our  discretion.  A  jour- 
nalist of  your  standing  and  experience  needs  no  word  of 
caution." 

Mr.  Chauncey  was  profuse  in  his  thanks,  and  was  almost 
inclined  to  pity  the  Reporter,  Lord  Salisbury  also  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  interview. 

Next  day  war  intelligence  from  American  papers  was 
flashed  over  the  entire  globe,  save  to  South  and  East  Africa, 
which  alone  were  unconnected.  And  with  it  was  dispatched 
the  following  simple  parag^ph  : 

**  The  Minister  for  War  has  sent  to  every  Colonial  Gover- 
nor, where  possible,  a  cable  containing  the  single  word 
*  Britannia.'  At  the  Admiralty,  word  is  hourly  expected 
from  Canada  announcing  that  the  fleet  stationed  there  has 
sailed  for  England." 

This  item  of  news  was  read  in  all  English  colonies  and 
dependencies,  and  the  cabalistic  word,  making  the  message 
obviously  authentic,  was  read  aright  by  British  representa- 
tives, who  grasped  at  once  the  stratagem  that  had  been 
used.  And  thus  in  a  moment  the  British  dominions  were 
prepared  for  the  shock  of  war  and  knew  the  line  of  defence. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a  Prime 
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Minister  had  recognised  the  value  of  joumaiism  as  a  force  in 
war,  and  had  used  its  stupendous  organisation  to  save  the 
fortunes  of  an  empire. 

The  gallant  deeds  of  the  Mediterranean  deet  found  fitting 
counier^)art  in  the  national  enthusiasm  whicii  prompted 
England  to  cheeniiilv  embark  upon  an  enterprise  chiedy 
reraarkaiile  for  its  spirit  of  heroic  seif-sacrince. 

Xone  knew  so  well  as  the  leaders  ot  the  people  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  siniir'^ie  to  which  they  were  committed.  Men 
and  money  nuist  l)e  lavished  in  the  attempt  to  crush,  once 
and  forever,  the  gigantic  confederacy  which  had  so  suddenly 
sprung  into  existence. 

The  Council  of  National  Safetv  eariv  decided  that  the 
public  must  be  made  to  realise  ftuly  the  tremendous  odds 
against  which  they  fought,  believing  that  this  step  would 
render  clear  the  necessity  there  was  for  the  drastic  and  far- 
reaching  methods  of  organisation  which  alone  might  ser\'e 
to  assure  the  ultimate  victor>'  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

At  a  meeting,  therefore,  over  which  Lord  Salisbury  pre- 
sided, the  Prince  of  Wales  being  present  as  an  ordinary 
member,  the  following  proclamation  was  drawn  up: 

•*  To  THE  People  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

**  The  declaration  of  war  by  France  and  Germany  is  an 
open  avowal  of  the  determination  of  these  two  countries  to 
destroy  the  empire  of  Britain.  This  wholly  unjust  and 
iniquitotis  conflict  has  been  forced  upon  us  in  a  manner 
which  has  already  called  down  the  vengeance  of  the  God  of 
Battles. 

"  Under  such  conditions  our  duty  as  citizens  of  the  British 
Empire  is  unmistakable.  We  must  resolve  to  crush  those 
who  would  cnish  us,  and  not  desist  from  our  task  until  we 
have  efifectually  secured  the  peace  of  Europe  upon  a  perma- 
nent and  proper  basis. 

"  The  Council  of  National  Safety  believe  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  illustrating  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
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imposed  upon  England  is  to  set  forth  in  simple  figures  the 
wnr  strength  of  the  Allied  Powers  so  far  as  their  land  forces 
are  concerned.  At  sea.  England  has  showm  that  she  can 
deal  with  them,  but  the  necessity  for  invading  both  France 
and  Germanv  make  it  imx>erative  that  there  should  be  no 
under  estimation  of  their  fighting  establishment. 

**  France,  then,  has  an  army  of  two  millions  of  men.  with 
nearly  150,000  horses  and  3000  guns.  Haifa  million  of  her 
troops  arc  actually  under  arms:  the  balance  will  probably  be 
called  upon  the  moment  we  assume  the  aggressive,  and  by 
summoning  her  territorial  reser\'es  she  can  place  3,000,000 
of  men  in  the  field. 

*  *  The  armv  of  Germanv  in  the  field  consists  of  over  half  a 
million  of  men,  which  can  at  once  be  increased  to  1,500,000, 
with  312,000  horses  and  2800  guns.  The  mobilisation  of 
the  reserves  more  than  doubles  her  fighting  force. 

**  We  are  therefore  called  upon  to  face  six  miliums  of 
trained  soldiers,  with  462,000  horses  and  5800  guns. 

**  At  this  moment  there  are  under  arms  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  some  500,000  men,  including  regular  troops, 
volunteers,  militia,  and  army  reserves,  with  1000  guns  and 
15,000  horses. 

**  It  is  proposed  forthwith  to  double  the  nimiber  of  men, 
guns,  and  horses.  The  guns  are  in  store,  the  horses  are 
being  purchased,  and  we  call  for  500,000  young  men,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty,  to  volunteer  for  war  service 
immediately. 

**  The  Commander-in-Chief  estimates  that  he  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  land  expeditionary  forces  of  suflSdent  strength  for 
the  first  advance  on  the  shores  of  France  and  Germany 
within  a  few  da3rs. 

**  We  also  call  upon  the  nation  to  enroll  3,000,000  of  men 
in  addition  to  the  expeditionary  forces  already  detailed,  in 
order  to  reinforce  the  armies  abroad  to  such  an  extent  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  case  of  further  attack. 
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*  It  will  be  the  duty  of  lord  lieutenants  of  counties  to  act 
^"ith  local  authorities  in  selectinsj  from  rei;;isters  of  ail  men 
capable  of  l)earini;  arms,  first,  the  local  Icxnes  for  the  imme- 
diate >trcn'<theiiini;:  of  troons  under  orders,  and.  in  the  sec- 
ond olace.  :he  further  mobilisation  of  the  Auxilian*  Armv 

of  '^.003.C<X). 

*  Sir  Rcdvcrs  BuUer  is  changed  until  the  conduct  of  this 
further  inooiiisaiion,  and  each  line  revjinicni  in  the  ht;r\'icc 
\v:ii  :)n)vidc  a  oonipiete  coninanv  of  seiectcti  non-cointnis- 
sinned  officers  and  men  who  will  supply  the  nucleus  for  the 
oiHcers  and  non-commissioned  otficersof  the  Auxiliar\-  Annv. 

m  m 

"  All  Uic'dl  authorities  should  be  i^uided  by  the  following 
«iupr-Mne  considerations  in  discharging  the  onerous  task  im- 
posed upon  them: 

'*  1st.  The  able-bodied  unemployed  should  be  drafted  into 
the  ranks  of  the  army  forthwith. 

•*  2d.  Single  men  should  next  be  selected  in  preference 
to  married  men. 

•'  3d.  Care  should  be  taken  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  manufactures  which  by  their  nature  contribute  to 
the  food  supply  and  clothing  of  the  nation. 

**  4th.  Selected  oflScers  and  men  of  the  police  force  should 
be  utilised  to  extend  the  supply  of  regular  troops  drafted  for 
drill  purposes  into  the  Auxiliar>'  Army. 

•'  5th.  Special  local  measures  must  be  taken  for  the  ade- 
quate preser\*ation  of  law  and  order. 

' '  We  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  the  fact  that  Great 

Britain  is  now  fighting  for  her  life,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 

of  all  her  sons,  without  distinction  of  class  or  position,  to 

devote  ever>'  energ>'  towards  bringing  the  war  to  an  early 

and  successful  termination. 


f 

Iw. 


Sausbctiy. 

••  Q-     ^    '  Albert  Edward. 
Signed    "j  ^y    g   Gladstonb. 

'OLSBX^Y." 
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**  There/*  said  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  he  laid  down 
the  pen,  '*  that  proclamation  means  proscription.'* 

*  Xo,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gladstone.  '*  Proscription  is  com- 
pulsion. This  is  the  call  to  arms  of  a  free  people.  It  is  an- 
other prayer  to  the  Almighty  to  set  back  the  sun  until  we 
have  conquered  the  enemies  of  human  progress,'* 

•  ••••*•• 

In  the  drawing-room  of  a  house  in  Mayfair  two  girls  were 
smiling  through  their  tears  whilst  reading  for  the  fiftieth 
time  a  pencilled  note  which  had  just  reached  them  from 
Plymouth  by  the  kindness  of  the  captain  of  the  Peninmiar. 

**  I  am  quite  sure  that  Frank  is  safe,  dear,"  said  Irene 
Vyne  as  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  Ethel  Haring- 
ton.  They  were  laughing  and  cr>'ing  together  over  Rod- 
ney's letter  from  Malta. 

**  I  am  hopeful  myself,"  replied  her  companion,  **  but  I 
don't  see  how  we  can  do  more  than  hope.  It  was  such  a 
terribly  dangerous  undertaking." 

'*  Oh,  of  cotirse.  I  know  that.  But  naval  officers  are 
accustomed  to  explosions.  Boilers  and  guns  and  things  are 
always  bursting." 

Captain  Harington  entered  the  room^  hot,  excited,  and  too 
full  of  his  news  to  properly  hook  up  his  sword,  which  slipped 
and  clanked  against  his  spurs  as  he  strode  towards  them. 

**  Give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  girls,"  he  cried.  **  I  'm  choked 
with  dust  and  news.  Rodney  has  blown  up  the  Suez  Canal 
and  I  have  been  appointed  to  Roberts's  staflF.  We  *11  be  in 
France  before  the  week  is  out." 

Ethel  looked  at  Irene  to  see  how  she  would  receive  this 
momentous  intelligence,  but  the  girl's  face  only  flushed  a 
little,  and  her  hand  did  not  tremble  as  she  brought  the  tea  to 
her  lover. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  man  that  I  might  also  go,**  she  said. 
**  Anyhow,  I  will  never  forgive  you  if  you  don't  send  more 
lucid  epistles  than  Frank  has  favoured  your  sister  with*" 
And  she  showed  him  the  now  ahnost  illegible  letter. 
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ton.  They  were  laughing  and  crj-iug  together  over  Rod- 
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terribly  dangerous  undertaking." 
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with  dust  and  news.  Rodney  has  blown  up  the  Suez  Canal 
and  I  have  been  appointed  to  Roberts's  staff.  We  '11  be  in 
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Ethel  looked  at  Irene  to  see  how  she  would  receive  this 
momentous  intelligence,  but  the  girl's  face  only  flushed  a 
little,  and  her  hand  did  not  tremble  as  she  brought  the  tea  to 
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*  Hello  !  "  lie  :aid.  *  Poor  old  chap  !  He  wcpr  .^o  copi- 
•>Ubiy  over  the  note  that  his  tears  have  11  t  dried  yet." 

I£thei  ^natciied  the  wswir  iroiix  aim.  .:ud  Irene  cooilv 
iijiiored  lii.s  remark. 

"  Ilnw  ::i:iiiv  men  iro  witli  vou  ?  "  -he  iiumired. 

'  We  -l.'iit  v.iih  i>.^.<>».».  <  >nce  a  ia:idi::i;  's  eilectcd  J:>>.- 
•xx:)nu)re  ibilow.  Then  we  make  a  lurwani  innvfinent.  The 
advance  will  he  aloni;  ihe  line  u(  :he  Seine.  'Ii»v.'  j«>ily  '^iad 
I  ,i:n  :l:at  I  ilid  '.l:e  iriT-  iroTn  Paris  t-.>  Havre-  !.:.-t  .  ummer  in 
a  can«K\" 

*'  Will  such  an  anuy  bo  strong  enouv;h  to  act  eirectively  ?  " 
said  Irene,  who.  it  inust  i>e  remeniiK-red.  was  an  ambassa- 
dor's daut^hter.  and  knew  exactly  the  numi)ers  and  erficieacy 
of  the  French  forces. 

'*  To  conquer  France  will  need  ten  times  as  many," 
replied  Harington,  rising  to  depart.  "  But  Lord  Rol)erts 
thinks  that  the  allies  are  hardly  prepared  for  such  a  bold 
counter-move  on  our  part.  You  must  not  forget  that  they 
lost  the  pick  of  the  army  of  the  north  in  the  fight  off  Worth- 
ing, and  our  expedition,  once  it  gains  a  footing,  will  be  quite 
able  to  deal  with  the  remainder  of  that  Corps  d*  Amide  at  the 
outset.  Of  course  thev  will  tr\-  to  smother  us  afterwards,  but 
thev  mav  not  succeed.  Bobs  will  work  off  a  few  tricks  on 
them  that  he  leanit  in  Afghanistan.** 

**  This  will  be  a  war  of  men.  not  of  tactics.'*  exclaimed 
Irene. 

•*  Perhaps  both,'*  cried  FIthel  Harington.  **  Frank.  I  am 
sure,  will  fight  well,  but  it  was  by  cleverness  that  he  was 
able  to  destroy  the  Canal.**  She  was  so  desperately  in  earn- 
est that  the  others  laughed. 

"  Teddy  Harington.**  said  Irene,  amusement  struggling 
with  emotion  in  her  tremulous  tones.  *'  your  sister  ^^ill  blow 
up  that  wretchetl  streak  of  water  ten  times  ever>'  day  for  the 
next  month.  If  you  don't  go  and  do  something  big  I  will 
jilt  you  and  marr>'  Mr.  Briggs,  who  actually  left  cards  on  tis 
the  dav  after  we  all  came  back  from  Paris." 
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And  Briggs,  William  Brings,  of  Cattbrd — where  was  that 
cydinij  expert  during  these  troublous  times  ? 

Hu  was  the  hero  of  the  Cat  and  Anchor,  the  lion  of  the 
cj'ciing  club,  the  darling  of  everi'  new  woman  iu  that  town 
on  whceis. 

But  his  soul  had  been  fired  by  the  events  of  that  memora- 
ble night  in  the  Gare  du  Xord  and  the  Rue  du  Fauixinr^St. 
Honorc.  The  placid  joy.s  of  puncture-proof  tires  and  lever 
chains  fascinated  him  no  longer.  Lord  Eskdale's  words 
rang  in  his  ears,  "  You  have  indeed  done  your  countr>-  a 
good  turn,"  said  the  Ambass-idor,  and  the  phrase  haunted 
him.  Could  he  not  do  England  another — a  mill  ion -bill  ions 
of  good  turns — thought  Mr.  Briggs,  by  organising  a  corps 
of  Catford  cyclists,  and  offering  their  services  to  the  expedi- 
tion ? 

A  list  opened  in  the  Cat  and  Anchor  soon  had  fifty  names. 
In  the  club  it  was  quadrupled.  Armed  with  this  document 
he  sought  out  Lord  Eskdale,  who  brought  his  offer  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  and  ere  many  days  were  past 
his  eyes  danced  in  his  head  as  they  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Gazette :  "  To  be  Captain  in  the  Auxiliary 
Army,  William  Briggs,  cjcle  manufacturer,  Catford,  com- 
manding the  Catford  Cycle  Corps." 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE   C.VFTURE  OF    HAVRE. 

COMBIKX?" 
*  II    y  a  oiize  cuirasses,  cinq  croiseurs.  vingt- 
trois  canonnifercs  et — tonnerre  de   Dieu — plus  de 
cent  lidtimcnts  dc  iransnon  I  " 

."  Vcs.  yes."  intemiptcd  General  de  Rosny  impatienlly, 
turning  to  the  naval  ofRcer  who  was  supplying  him  with 
this  information.  **  How  many  men?  They  cannot  land 
their  ships." 

Lieutenant  Leli^vre  shut  his  glass  with  a  snap,  and  an 
angr>'  light  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  fiercely  inquired  if 
Monsieur  le  G^n^ral  intended  to  convey  any  slight  to  the 
French  navy  by  his  remark. 

For  a  moment  the  soldier  felt  inclined  to  strike  to  the 
ground  the  irritable  fool  who  chose  such  a  moment  for  the 
nice  consideration  of  phrases,  but  he  mastered  the  impulse 
and  explained  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  thoughts. 

Whereupon  the  mollified  lieutenant  informed  him  that  by 
packing  men  on  board  ship  to  the  utmost  capacity,  the  Eng- 
lish pigs  could  not  stow  away  more  than  150,000  troops  on 
the  armament,  then  some  eight  miles  out  at  sea  off  the  Cap 
de  la  H&ve,  and  de  Rosny  forthwith  rode  off  to  the  Fort  de 
Frileuse  where  his  staff  were  assembled. 

Telegrams  were  promptly  dispatched  to  the  Second  and 
Third  Corps  d'Arm^  at  Amiens  and  Rouen.  In  both 
towns  ever>'thing  was  in  readiness,  and  train  after  train 
started  for  Havre  conveying  some  200.000  troops  to  the 
locality.  Some  50,000  men  were  quartered  in  the  barracks 
and  fortifications  of  the  town  itself,  whilst  the  others  were 
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split  up  into  two  army  corps,  the  first  resting  on  Montivilliers 
and  the  second  on  Hardeur.  both  toniis  bein^  within  an 
hour's  march  from  the  outskirts  of  Havre,  and  connected 
therewith  by  two  lines  of  rails, 

Havre  stands  on  the  northern  side  of  the  estuar>- of  the 
Seine  and  is  vcrj'  strongly  fortified.  The  nestem,  or  sea 
face  of  the  town,  is  protected  by  the  pon-ertul  fort  of  Ste. 
Adresse  and  a  redoubt  near  the  Jetde  du  Xord.  The  har- 
bour and  docks  arc  ;^ardcd  by  tlic  citadel.  Bastion  dc  la 
Floride,  and  Fort  de  I'Heure,  whilst  the  Fort  de  Toume\'iUe 
and  Fort  de  Frileuse,  not  to  mention  swarms  of  small  re- 
doubts and  earthworks,  provide  serious  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  a  land  attack. 

But  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  standing  on  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  Majestic,  to  which  fine  vessel.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet, 
Lord  Charles  Beresford,  had  transferred  his  flag  since  the 
disablement  of  the  MagniJUent,  had  discussed  every  item  of 
his  programme  in  the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
before  his  departure,  and  was  now  engaged  in  giving  his 
final  instructions  to  generals  of  divisions  and  brigadiers. 
For  the  present,  the  information  was  not  to  be  imparted  to 
any  other  members  of  the  expedition,  but  prior  to  actual 
operations  every  officer  and  private  were  to  be  made 
clearly  cognisant  of  their  individual  posts  in  the  collective 
programme. 

It  was  Thursday  afternoon,  the  day  following  the  fight 
at  Gibraltar,  of  which  no  tidings  had  yet  been  received  by 
either  party. 

Six  of  the  eleven  ironclads,  the  Majestic  leading,  entered 
the  ten-metre  channel  and  steamed  slowly  onwards  until 
within  two  miles  distance  from  the  Fort  de  I'Heure.  The 
other  warships  at  considerable  intervals  formed  a  cordon 
round  the  flotilla  of  transports  and  Ctmard  and  White  Star 
liners  which  had  conveyed  the  troops  irom  Southampton, 
and  were  now  andiored  in  the  roads  out  of  range  of  practical 
gun  fire. 
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The  three  French  coast  defence  vessels,  and  a  number  of 
torpeiio  ix>ats.  were  seeunukjly  under  orders  to  remain  for  the 
present  l)ehind  the  guns  which  protected  the  Avant  Port, 
and  in  the  Bas^in  de  i'Eurc  and  Ba^in  Bellot  could  be  seen 
the  masts  01  a  v^reat  company  01"  carijo  steamers,  evidently 
tVeii;hted  with  war  material  for  the  subsidiar>'  move  on  Eni^- 
land  if  the  nrst  attack  had  succeeded. 

A  tricolor  doated  proudly  over  the  Bastion  de  la  Floride. 
and  the  ginnier>*  lieutenant  of  the  Majestic  abkcd  pemxib.^ion 
to  direct  the  lirst  shot  fired  in  the  engagement — a  shell  from 
a  12-inch  gun — toward  the  locality. 

Never  was  gun  laid  more  carefully.  The  excellent  chart 
of  the  harbour  in  the  otScer's  possession  enabled  him  to 
accurately  verify  the  distance  calculation,  three  gunners 
declared  the  training  perfect,  and  with  a  thunderous  roar  the 
first  avenging  missile  sped  over  the  waters  and  hurled  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  masses  of  masonry  over  the  railway  line  that  runs 
along  the  rear  of  the  fortification. 

But  it  did  more.  It  demolished  the  flagstaff  and  its  sup- 
ports, and  a  wild  yell  of  delight  rose  from  the  British  fleet  as 
officers  and  men  noted  the  fall  of  the  French  flag  at  the  ver>' 
outset  of  the  engagement. 

A  stiff  artiller>'  duel  now  broke  out  between  forts  and 
ships,  and  the  latter,  by  constantly  changing  their  positions, 
were  able  to  disconcert  the  aim  of  the  gunners  on  land. 
Consequently  they  suffered  little  harm,  whilst  they  were  able 
to  do  considerable  damage  to  the  battery  near  the  jetty  and 
the  Fort  de  \  Heure. 

The  Salamander,  torpedo  gunboat,  early  distinguished 
herself  Commander  Eagles  was  ordered  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance up  the  estuar>',  and  he  actually  steamed  to  within 
firing  distance  of  Tancarville,  nearly  ten  miles  up  the  chan- 
nel. The  Adair  and  Vitesse  darted  out  of  the  Avant  Port 
to  cut  her  off.  but  were  promptly  sunk  by  the  quick-firing 
guns  of  the  Majestic,  which  had  drawn  closer  in  shore  in 
anticipation  of  some  such  move,  and  this  experience  by  the 
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enemy  made  easy  the  progress  of  the  audacious  Stda- 
mander. 

Lieutcnaut  Eai^les.  on  his  return,  reported  the  massing  of 
French  troops  at  Harfleur,  Confrenlle.  and  Videraare,  infor- 
mation which  precisely  bore  out  the  views  held  by  Lord 
Roberts. 

The  uight  \\'as  clear  and  starlit.  The  moon,  in  her  first 
quarter,  struggled  to  aid  the  brightness  that  rendered  object.s 
discernible  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  e\-en  through  the 
smoke  and  confusion  of  the  bombardment  it  could  easily  be 
seen  that  the  enemy  expecred  an  immediate  attack. 

But  the  men  on  Iward  the  transports  were  ordered  to  sleep, 
and,  after  much  wonderment  and  growling  at  the  unexpected 
inactivity  forced  upon  them,  tired  nature  soon  rendered  them 
oblivious  of  the  thunderous  cannonade  which  continued 
throughout  the  night. 

As  day  broke  over  the  coast  line  several  di  the  remaining 
ironclads  and  cruisers,  together  with  a  dozen  gunboats, 
joined  the  fighting  line,  and  vigorously  shelled  the  im- 
mense bodies  of  troops  which  had  been  drawn  up  during  the 
night  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  Such  wholesale 
carnage  resulted,  that  the  French  commander  speedily  with- 
drew his  men  behind  the  shelter  of  the  forts,  and  the  latter, 
di^egarding  the  heavy  fire  of  the  ironclads,  did  such  destruc- 
tion among  the  smaller  vessels — one  British  cruiser  and  two 
gunboats  being  sent  to  the  bottom — that  the  game  might  so 
far  have  been  considered  drawn. 

But  the  forts  themselves  were  in  a  sorry  plight,  and  Lord 
Roberts's  face  wore  a  much  more  pleased  expression  than 
was  warranted  by  the  situation  in  the  opinion  of  his  men, 
stewed  up  as  they  were  in  the  most  uncomfortable  fashion. 

The  day  wore  away  without  the  slightest  sign  of  definite 
movement,  and  beyond  the  knot  of  divisional  and  brigade 
commanders  who  knew  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  intentions, 
hardly  an  officer  or  private  in  the  army  but  considered  that  a 
gcdden  opportunity  had  been  lost  on  the  previotis  night, 
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whilst  even'  lapsing  hoiir  gave  the  euemy  more  time  to  con- 
.v^>li(iate  iiis  position. 

This  view  prevailed  amongst  the  Frenchmen  :\1no.  and  per- 
haps the  only  man  on  siiore  wiio  niistnisted  the  seeming 
hesitancy  ot*  the  Britisli  v.\is  General  de  Rosiiy. 

Delav  in  itself  was  irksome.  It  was  now  iraugiit  with 
torcixKiing. 

The  piivMcal  and  nervous  .-strain  upon  his  troops  was  not 

vhoilv  lo  his  taste,  but.  g^^^xi  and  carciui  .M)idicr  as  lie  was. 

lie  ^[Kriit  the  time  in  suucrvi.Mng  every  <ietaii  «)i'the  defence 

iVom  any  possible  jjoint  of  attack,  which,  he  was  sure,  would 

take  place  that  night. 

Al)out  seven  o  clock  in  the  evening,  signals  from  the  riag- 
.ship  to  the  troopships  caused  a  flutter  of  e.xpectation  on  all 
hands,  to  be  followed  by  a  feeling  of  profound  astonishment 
as  the  flotilla,  accompanied  by  a  strong  guard  of  ironclads 
and  cruisers,  bore  oflF  in  stately  procession  towards  the  north- 
west, as  though  bound  for  Cherbourg. 

*'  It  is  an  infamous  ruse — this  bombardment — to  draw  our 
troops  here  and  lay  open  some  other  locality,"  cried  a  French 
major  of  dragoons,  as  the  strange  manoeuvre  became  known 
on  shore. 

*'  Where  are  we  a-goin'.  Jack  ?  "  said  a  Tommy  in  the 
Grenadiers  to  a  sailor  who  passed  him  on  the  lower  deck  of 
the  Teutonic. 

"  We  're  a-headin'  for  Newfoundland,  just  now,  an*  it's 
five  davs  at  the  best,*'  >vas  the  answer. 

*'  Of  all  the  bloomin*  chucks  I  've  ever  seen,  this  is  the 
wust,"  roared  Tommy,  and  the  Grenadier  Guards  have 
never  been  nearer  mutiny  than  they  were  when  the  rumour 
went  round  that  the  expected  landing  was  not  to  be  made. 

So  serious  was  the  growl  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  the 
commanding  officer.     He  sent  for  the  sergeant-major. 

"  Tell  them."  he  said,  "  to  eat  a  solid  supper  and  smoke 
till  they  're  black  in  the  face,  as  they  will  have  as  good  a 
fight  before  morning  as  the  regiment  has  ever  seen*" 
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Then  joy  prevailed,  and  the  fumes  of  nail-rod  mingled  in 
the  breeze  with  the  strains  of  "  Annie  Laurie," 

General  de  Rosny  wa,<i  absoiuteiy  puzzled.  He  telejin^phed 
to  Paris,  Clierbounj,  Crosl.  and  Lc  Mans,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fourth  Amy  Corps,  whilnt  Gi:iierat  Mcrcior,  at  the 
last-named  place,  .spoik-d  the  dinner  of  the  officers  <if  the 
la+Ch  [!iiamr>-  by  r.n  imperative  message  to  entrain  forth- 
with. General  Saussier.  the  Go\-enior  of  Paris,  did  not 
please  Dc  Rosny  h\  ordering  ail  immediate  preparation  for 
assistance  to  be  given  in  the  West.  Altogether,  Havre  had 
more  than  the  usual  mamais  quart  tffteure  that  evening. 

But  tlie  bombanlment  procce<ied  as  furioush'  as  ever. 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  and  Lord  Roberts,  with  tlitir 
respective  staffs,  were  on  the  Rattlesnake  gunboat,  n-ith  the 
flotilla. 

As  darkness  came  on,  the  fleet  now  being  well  out  at  sea, 
a  wheel  to  the  right  was  ordered  by  a  single  rocket.  The 
fresh  course  lay  due  east,  and  after  an  hour's  steady  steam- 
ing several  rockets  were  sent  flying  into  the  sicy. 

At  last,  far  ahead,  came  an  answering  signal,  and  the 
Rattlesnake  darted  to  the  front  to  slow  down  presently  by  the 
side  of  another  huge  flotilla  of  tugs,  towing  an  immense 
number  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  whilst  six  of  the  tugs  bad  in 
charge  an  immense  object  which  looked  like  a  gigantic  pile 
of  logs. 

It  was  a  floating  pier,  of  which  the  sections  had  been  joined 
together  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  so  fashioned  at  one 
end  as  to  be  capable  of  being  driven  a  long  way  on  to  a  slop- 
ing beach  before  it  came  to  a  standstill  against  the  shore. 
Adorned  with  a  great  array  of  steam  cranes,  two  lines  of 
rails,  a  couple  of  small  steam-engines  and  other  equipments, 
it  looked  a  quaint  monster  floating  quietly  on  the  waves. 

An  altered  disposition  ha\-ing  been  made  in  the  order  of 
the  fleet,  the  course  lay  S.E.  by  S.,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
light  on  the  Cap  de  la  H^e  was  seen  on  the  starboard 
bow. 
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Lord  Rol)erts  was  e\'idently  about  to  laud  his  t'orces  on  the 
coast  at  a  poiut  opposite  the  sinail  village  of  Bl^viile,  and 
attack  Havre  from  the  land. 

At  mulnij^ht  precisely  the  ist  and  jd  Battalions  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards,  commanded  by  Lieiitenant-General 
Massy,  Captain  liarinv^on  oeini;  his  brigade- major,  pushed 
oiF  from  the  ^ide  of  the  Tiutonic,  not  a  lii?:iit  ix.*ing  visible  in 
the  entire  lieet.  and  puilcd  >iieniiy  towards  the  beach. 

The  noi.se  K\i  the  v;un.s  ;il  Havre  rose  hii^h  over  the  placid 
l>cat  of  the  sun  on  the  shingle  as  the  General  sprang  ashore, 
followed  by  Harington. 

Without  command  or  confusion  the  men  at  once  spread 
thcmsehes  out  over  the  lonely  expanse  of  sand  and  pebbles, 
lx:hind  which  rose  the  gloomy  outlines  of  the  neighbouring 
cliffs,  and  in  a  marvellously  short  space  of  time  the  whole  of 
the  iSoo  troops  were  lost  to  sight  and  sound,  leaving  the 
General  and  his  youthful  companion  standing  near  the 
empty  boats  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  next  contingent. 

This  was  made  up  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Black  Watch; 
the  I  St  Brigade  of  the  Oxfordsliire  Light  Infantry,  the  2d 
Hast  Lancashire,  and  the  Aldershot  Company  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

The  three  regiments,  guided  by  Harington,  and  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  formation,  crossed  the  belt  of  shin- 
gle as  quickly  as  possible,  and  soon  struck  a  tolerably  good 
road  leading  through  a  narrow  valley  to  the  table-land  behind 
the  cliffs. 

It  was  a  cheering  sight  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the 
sappers  tackled  the  work  of  fixing  the  floating  pier  when  this 
lumbering  monster  slowly  bulged  through  the  darkness  and 
grounded  one  end  upon  the  shingle,  the  tide  being  then  on 
the  ebb  about  two  hours. 

The  shoreward  section  was  hauled  up  by  hundreds  of  i»ill- 
ing  arms  until  it  was  humanly  impossible  to  bring  it  farther; 
the  next  section  was  dragged  up  to  join  it,  and  both  were 
then  firmly  stayed  ta  prevent  slipping.    Smaller  and  more 
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manageable  pieces  were  drawn  on  shore  from  spedai  lighters, 
and  placed  in  posicion  in  front,  and  bv  this  means  a  finn 
track  was  laid  right  up  to  the  spot  where  the  road  led  from 
the  cliffs. 

All  this  n-as  accomplished  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  mean- 
while a  \-en-  lari;e  number  of  men  and  horses  had  been 
landed,  some  ",ooo  cavalr\'  and  20,000  iui'antri-  being  drawn 
up  on  the  plateau  a  mile  inland. 

Attempts  .".t  conceahntiii  were  now  abandoned,  and  the 
electric  seareh-ligUts  from  the  fleet  showed  everj-  inch  of  the 
pier,  the  gradient  of  which  was  not  so  e:streme  as  might  be 
expected,  as  everj-  artifice  in  construction  had  been  used  to 
counteract  the  rapid  shelving  of  the  beach. 

The  motive  was  soon  apparent. 

Two  hea%-ily- laden  vessels  came  alongside,  and  gun  after 
gun  was  hoisted  &x)m  their  holds,  swung  on  to  low  trucks  on 
the  pier,  and  then  hauled  by  the  engines  along  the  double 
lines  of  rails  until  the  shoreward  end  of  the  pier  had  been 
reached.  Here  the  artillery  horses  and  gunners  were  wait- 
ing for  them  to  limber  up  and  trot  off  rapidly  to  their  allotted 
station  with  the  main  body. 

The  wheels  of  both  engines  and  trucks  were  provided  with 
specially  deep  flanges,  and  as  the  gauge  was  a  broad  one,  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  any  derailment  to  take  place. 

The  work  went  on  uninterruptedly  and  without  hitch.  It 
was  a  triumph  of  organisation  and  forethought.  Nothing 
had  been  forgotten,  nothing  miscalculated,  and  the  senior 
officers  in  charge  of  the  embarkation  were  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  as  they  had  all  visited  the  place 
dtuing  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

By  four  o'clock  some  terrified  peasants  had  reached  the 
Fort  de  Toumeville  and  announced  the  landing  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops. 

A  telephonic  message  was  sent  to  Fort  de  Frileuse,  and 
General  de  Rosny  galloped  off  at  the  head  of  his  wearied 
staff  to  personally  investigate  the  cause  of  the  rumour. 
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He  narrowly  escaped  fallins^  into  the  hands  of  a  scouting* 
detachment  of  the  17th  Lancers,  and  three  of  his  aides  lost 
their  lives  in  stemmuiij  the  msh  made  by  the  Death  or  Glor>- 
bovs  when  they  caught  sight  of  the  French  olficers. 

De  Rosny  s  frame  oi  mind  was  not  of  an  enviable  cast  as 
he  raced  back  to  Havre.  He  cursed  himself  and  Gt:iieral 
Saussier  and  (General  Mercier  and  his  cavair\'  vedettes  with 
impartiality. 

Bv  tile  time  he  reached  liih  <>utpt)*»ts  he  had  retrained  his 
nonnal  senses  and  promptly  set  alx)ut  the  necessary*  dispo* 
sitions  to  meet  the  new  order  of  things. 

His  men  were  wear\-  after  thirty-six  hours  of  sleepless 
watchfulness,  but  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  French  soldier 
returned  at  the  thought  that  at  last  there  was  something  to 
do  beyond  waiting  idly  under  an  incessant  artiller>'  fire. 

Marching  by  parallel  roads  to  Bleville  and  Sanvic  Graville, 
over  100,000  troops  were  soon  in  motion,  and  as  the  first  flush 
of  early  dawn  sufiused  the  horizon  with  pink  and  gold,  the 
British  cavalr>'  outposts  retired  to  acquaint  Lord  Roberts 
with  the  tidings  of  the  advance. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  had  now  80,000  men  massed  on 
the  undulating  downs  at  the  back  of  the  clifis,  and  nearly 
200  guns,  supported  by  7000  cavalr>',  were  in  position. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  Army  was  the  first  to  move. 
A  deep  ravine  ran  far  into  the  land  between  the  English 
position  and  Ste.  Adresse,  and  it  was  Lord  Roberts*s  inten- 
tion to  force  Oic  enemy  into  this  difficult  ground,  which  could 
be  swept  by  the  guns  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles. 

The  rapidity  and  dash  of  the  French  advance  rather 
favoured  this  project.  As  the  growing  light  spread  over  the 
landscape,  and  the  masses  of  troops  became  more  distinctly 
visible,  shrapnel  began  to  scream  through  the  air,  whilst  the 
ping  of  the  tiny  bullets  fi-om  the  Lee-Metfords  and  the  Lebel 
rifle  sent  a  wild  rush  of  tumultuous  emotion  through  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  the  sound  for  the  first  time  in 
actual  warfare. 
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So  far  as  could  be  subsequently  ascertained,  a  private  of 
the  East  Lancashire  Regimeni  was  the  first  man  to  give  liis 
life  for  his  country-.  Ere  long  the  casualties  became  more 
frequent,  and  soon  a  liue  of  ambulance  wagons  were  hastily 
carr>-ing  the  wounded  to  the  shore,  whence  they  n-ere  ferried 
to  the  aliips. 

Britain  was  beginning  to  suffer. 

To  the  x-fth  Chasseurs  a  Pied,  led  by  General  d"  Aubigny  in 
person,  wa-s  gi\'en  the  iiouour  of  leading  the  attack  on  the 
British  centre. 

Their  advance  through  Blfeville  had  been  skilfully  co\-ered 
by  tUe  load  and  -2d  hifantrj-,  who  had  thrown  forv\-ard  a 
thick  cloud  of  skinnishers.  These,  lioweier,  hung  back, 
owing  to  the  ver>'  warm  reception  they  were  receiving  from 
a  body  of  troops  which  lined  a  narrow  belt  of  trees  fringing 
some  brushwood  at  the  base  of  the  rising  ground  capped  by 
ten  Geld  batteries. 

D'Aubigny  saw  his  chance  of  not  only  discomfiting  the 
occupants  of  this  favourable  cover  but  also  rendering  the 
position  of  the  artillerj-  untenable  by  reason  of  the  excelleut 
mark  they  would  offer  to  his  men,  firing  at  ease  and  in  com- 
parative safety  at  a  distance  of  about  1000  yards. 

Driving  his  feet  home  in  the  stirrups,  dropping  the  reins 
on  his  horse's  neck,  with  kfepi  in  his  left  hand  and  sword 
aloft,  the  handsome  soldier  turned  round  in  the  saddle  and 
cheered  his  men  on.  The  bugles  and  drums  crashed  in  the 
pas  de  charge,  the  regiment  gave  a  frantic  shriek  of  exulta- 
tion, and  a  wild  dash  was  made  over  the  interi'cning  space 
of  200  yards. 

An  answering  and  deeper  roar  came  from  the  trees,  and 
the  French  rush  had  hardly  commenced  before  the  43d 
Highlanders  sprang  out  to  meet  them. 

Once  before — long  yeare  ago  at  Coninna — had  the  Black 
Watch  crossed  bayonets  with  Frenchmen  whilst  both  regi- 
ments were  charging  simultaneously.  Not  for  one  instant 
had  the  result  of  that  fearful  clash  of  arms  been  in  doubt, 
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and  if  the  dim  shades  from  the  Peninsula  had  been  able  to 
witness  tlie  manner  in  wixich  their  successors  hurled  back  the 
sth  Chasseurs  a  Pied  they  must  have  cneti  in  i;hostly  glee  : 
*  Ah.  ihe  rev;iment  never  dies  !  " 

It  was  iiardlv  fair  to  the  Frenchmen  to  ask  Uieni  to  meet 
that  charge. 

Bv  >lieer  wei'^ht  alone  ihev  were  driven  to  tlie  earth  as  a 
tcmcr  nii'^iit  i>e  repui.sed  Sy  1  nix^iilT.  <  General  il'Au- 
bivriiv  >  iiorse  reared  and  icll  on  lot)  of  liini.  .iUd  Colonel 
W'auchope  jumped  his  charger  over  his  prostrate  foe  as  he 
galloped  furiously  to  the  front  to  prevent  the  pursuit  from 
Ixring  pushed  too  far.  It  was  no  part  of  Lord  Roberts's  plan 
to  <x:cunv  Hleville — vet. 

"  Kech.  mon,  but  this  is  a  braw  day  for  Galashiels/'  said 
an  elderly  sergeant  as  he  followed  his  section  back  to  the 
cover  of  the  trees. 

**  They  *re  the  Sth  Chasseurs''  (he  pronounced  it  Chas- 
soors),  said  a  private,  tuniing  over  the  body  of  a  Frenchman 
with  his  foot.     *'  D'  ye  ken  the  meanin*  o'  't." 

"  It  *s  an  eediora,"  replied  the  sergeant,  **  but  the  Scoatch 
equeevalent  is  *  rinnin'  awa*." 

D'Aubigny.  who  was  thought  to  be  dead,  was  only 
stunned.  When  he  regained  his  senses  some  hours  later,  the 
tide  of  battle  had  rolled  over  him,  and  he  was  able  to  escape 
northwards  in  the  dusk. 

The  action  became  general  by  8.30  a.m.,  and  by  9  o'clock 
Bl^ville  was  ver>'  strongly  held  by  the  enemy.  The  French 
front  was  narrov/er  than  the  British,  owing  to  the  mad  haste 
with  which  troops  had  been  hurried  along  the  parallel  roads 
coming  up  from  the  east  of  Ha\Te. 

General  de  Rosny,  quickly  perceiving  that  he  was  not 
getting  ^he  due  advantage  of  his  superior  numbers,  threw 
forward  a  strong  force  of  cavalry  and  guns  to  turn  the 
British  left  flank. 

The  guns,  thirty-six  of  them,  occupied  a  slight  eminence 
on  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  line,  and  opened  fire  with 
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shrapnel  with  such  beautiful  precision  that  half-an-hoor  of 
such  work  would  pracrically  destroy  that  ^in^. 

Their  cavalry-  at  the  same  time  delivered  a  front  charye. 
which,  under  ordiuar>'  cJrciunstanoa.  would  have  proved 
sheer  madness  against  British  iniantry  in  line  of  columns, 
but  which  was  now  a  really  brilliant  piece  of  siratei^j'  whilst 
ranks  were  being  thrown  into  confusion  by  the  murderous 
hail  of  shrapnel. 

But  some  such  contingency  had  been  foreseen,  and  an 
English  cavalry  di\Hsion  of  y^ico  sabres,  led  by  Sir  Baker 
Russell,  in  the  uniform  of  the  13th  Hussars,  rode  sharply  out 
at  the  trot  from  behind  the  squares  and  went  straight  for  the 
French  horsemen.  The  17th  Lancers  were  in  front,  follo\ved 
by  the  Blues,  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards,  the  Queen's  Bays, 
and  the  3d  and  4th  Hussars,  two  squadrons  of  the  latter 
being  left  with  Brigadier-General  Massy  to  be  used  at  his 
discretion,  for  the  further  protection  of  the  left  wing. 

With  an  appalling  crash  the  opposing  masses  of  horsemen 
met  in  mid  career.  The  gradient  of  the  ground  was  slightly 
against  the  Englishmen,  who,  although  they  stopped  and  beat 
back  the  French,  were  compelled  to  fight  every  yard  of  the 
way,  the  outcome  of  this  inequality  in  the  manceuvring  space 
being  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  cavalry  fights  on  record. 

At  last  the  French  were  fairly  compelled  to  turn  tail  and 
bolt,  and  the  guns  quickly  hmbered  up,  as  they  knew  that 
the  next  move  of  the  British  mounted  contingent  would  be 
directed  against  them. 

It  was  absolutely  imperative  therefore  that  they  should 
return,  unimpeded,  by  the  way  they  had  come. 

Massy  knew  what  the  cessation  of  fire  meant.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  stop  them,"  be  shouted  to  Major  Ramsay, 
who  commanded  the  squadrons  of  Hussars,  and  no  further 
directions  were  heeded. 

The  4th  bounded  forward  with  a  yell  of  delight,  and  Har- 
ington,  who  was  mounted  on  a  magnificent  hunter,  asked 
and  obtained  pennisaoo  to  %q  with  them. 
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The  guns  were  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  only  practicable 
line  ot*  advance  for  the  Hussars  was  rigidly  cixx:umscribed 
by  a  deep  bxDok  and  a  seemingly  impassable  l>elt  of  thick 
bushes. 

The  road  followed  by  the  ii^uns  crossed  the  front  at  a  point 
easdv  distinguishable,  and  .Major  Ramsay  swore  a  niight>' 
oath  as  he  realised  that  the  French  gunners  must  l)e  able  to 
pass  that  point  before  the  4th  could  rcacii  it.  nde  they  never 
>o  aaru. 

Hanngton  also  saw  Uie  difficulty,  and  in  that  moment, 
whilst  a  fleeting  vision  of  Irene  came  before  his  eyes,  all 
thimgiit  of  the  future  left  his  mind.  He  was  possessed  of  the 
one  idea  that  those  guns  nuist  l)e  stopped,  and  he  alone  in 
that  gallant  company  knew  exactly  how  to  do  it.  Nay,  he 
alone  could  do  it,  for  his  horse  would  succeed  where  inferior 
animals  must  fail. 

For  the  next  five  minutes,  he  said  afterwards,  he  was  mad. 

Quitting  the  squadron,  he  took  his  horse  a  flying  leap 
across  the  stream,  landing  on  the  opposite  bank  at  a  spot 
where  the  tall  hedge  offered  a  small  opening. 

The  thoroughbred  hunter  scrambled  up  the  bank,  pushed 
through  the  fence,  Harington*s  face  and  tunic  being  badly 
cut  by  the  thorns,  and  in  a  second  tlie  pair  were  flying  across 
country  to  diagonally  intersect  the  French  line  of  retreat. 

So  busy  w*ere  the  gunners  in  plying  whip  and  spur  that 
they  never  noticed  this  solitary  horseman,  who  was  approach- 
ing the  narrow,  deeply  dyked  lane  along  which  they  were 
thundering  towards  safety. 

Leaping  such  obstacles  as  he  encountered,  Hanngton 
gained  the  roadway  abreast  of  the  leading  gun.  He  charged 
the  off-w*heel  horse  with  such  an  impact  that  the  animal  with 
hi^  fellow  wheeler  and  driver,  was  driven  sideways  into  the 
ditch  on  the  far  side  of  the  road.  The  sudden  check  on  the 
traces  brought  down  the  four  leaders,  the  gun  overturned, 
and  the  next  gun  smashed  into  it  before  the  drivers  cotild 
avert  the  disaster. 
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The  road  ^-as  hopelessly  blocked,  and  tm-o  minutes  later 
the  Hussars  were  fiereeiy  engaged  in  capturing  ihiny-six 
guns. 

Teddy  \vhei;ied  bis  horse  alter  the  shock  of  the  encounter, 
leaped  back  across  tlie  dvke.  and  tlie  terrified  hunter  fortii- 
wiih  ijolted  for  the  Britisli  lines  at  a  pace  he  had  never 
travelled  bchiud  a  ibx. 

Lord  Roberts  liad  keenly  watched  the  whole  incident 
throngh  his  tieid-gias.ses.  Whilst  the  Hussars  and  gunners 
were  settling  the  question  as  to  the  possession  of  the  field 
pieces  lie  ordered  the  left  wing  to  swing  round  and  the  cen- 
tre to  attack  C16ville. 

The  time  had  come  for  the  crucial  movement  of  the  day, 
and  Sir  Baker  Russell's  superb  charge,  followed  by  Haring- 
ton's  daring  exploit,  had  opened  the  way  for  it. 

General  Massy  was  congratulating  the  Grenadier  officer 
oc  his  escape  when  a  galloper  arrived  from  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  requesting  his  presence  at  the  earliest  opportunitj-, 
and  Teddy  hurried  off,  his  hunter  by  this  time  having  had 
some  of  the  steam  taken  out  of  him. 

When  he  saluted  Lord  Roberts,  the  latter  looked  keenly  at 
him  and  said:  "  Major  Harington,  I  desire  to  congratulate 
you.  I  will  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  to  decorate  you  with  the  Victoria 
Cross." 

Promotion  on  the  field  is  the  rarest  and  perhaps  dearest 
honour  a  soldier  can  receive,  and  Harington's  emotion  pre- 
vented him  from  uttering  a  word  in  reply. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  was  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  also  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation,  and 
Teddy  was  quite  grateful  to  a  man  who  asked  him  how  much 
he  gave  for  the  bay  horse  he  was  riding. 

By  ele\'en  o'clock  the  position  of  the  French  army  was 
about  as  bad  as  that  held  by  Napoleon's  troops  at  Sedan. 
Although  not  surrounded,  they  were  terribly  cramped  for 
room.    Before  the  pitiless  fire  of  the  Lee-Metfords  they  were 
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fast  losinc:  nien,  and.  what  was  worse,  the  morale  of  the  troops 
was  becrinninR:  to  xneid  to  circumstances. 

Their  superiority  in  lield-ijuns  was  01*  no  avail,  as  the  roads 
were  now  hopeiesslv  blocked,  and  more  than  hah"  of  their 
artillery-  was  never  in  action.  It  could  not  i;et  to  the  front. 
Excellent  thoui^h  the  Lebel  rA^  was.  it  conid  not  make  >uch 
an  impression  upon  the  widely-spread  Eni^lish  line  as  was 
prcxluced  by  the  continuous  ommyiiv<  of  mai^azines  by  our 
tnv-^ps  intt>  ihe  dense  masses  of  Frenclnnen. 

General  <ie  Ro^ny  did  not  lose  his  head  under  these  try- 
ing; conditions. 

He  realiseti  that  he  had  l)et:n  far  too  precipitate  in  the  attack. 
ImjHrtuosity  and  lUih  were  of  little  avail  a'^^ainst  such  a  deter- 
mined }  et  well -rest  rained  foe,  so  he  decided,  too  late,  to  fall 
!)ack  upon  the  line  of  forts,  and  give  battle  later  in  the  daj* 
with  fresh  troops  and\\nth  more  skilful  disposition  of  his  forces. 

He  was  a  soldier  of  iron  ner\'e  and  mar\'ellous  physique. 
Othenx'ise,  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  saving  the 
lives  of  himself  and  several  of  his  staff  by  pulling  in  a  small 
Ixxit  over  forty  weary  miles  of  the  English  Channel  after  the 
collapse  of  the  attempted  landing  at  Worthing. 

But  he  miscalculated  the  most  potent  factor  in  warfare, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  namely,  human  nature. 

His  men  were  wear}*,  hungr)*,  and  dispirited.  Want  of 
.sleep,  want  of  food.  and.  above  all,  want  of  success,  do  not 
develop  the  best  fighting  qualities  of  the  Frenchman.  The 
order  for  retreat  was  a  harbinger  of  disaster,  and  when  the 
keen  eye  of  Lord  Roberts  discerned  the  change — with  the 
result  that  a  series  of  desperate  charges  were  pressed  home 
by  the  British  cavalr>'  and  infantr\* — the  retreat  became  a 
rout,  the  French  army  lost  all  semblance  of  order,  and  the 
men  plunged  wildly  into  the  one  avenue  of  escape  towards 
Havre,  the  ravine. 

And  during  these  desperate  hours,  where  was  the  British 
artiller>',  whose  motto  is  *'  Ubique,**  whose  officers  and  men 
consider  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth  ? 
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Only  sixty  of  the  two  hundred  guns  available  had  come 
into  action,  and  more  than  one  experienced  soldier  had 
thought  in  the  depths  of  his  heart  that  Lord  Roberts  ^vas  not 
mating  suificient  use  of  his  guns. 

But  wliL-n  the  French  troops  were  streaming  in  tens  of 
thousands  into  the  broad  and  deep  ravine,  a  hell  tire  of 
shrapnel  and  canister,  at  point  blank  range,  n'as  poured  into 
them  by  140  guns  massed  in  a  splendid  position  on  the  right 
fianic.  where  they  had  up  to  that  moment  been  comparatively 
useless. 

The  other  guns  limbered  up  and  galloped  furiously  in  the 
direction  of  Monti v ill iers,  where,  aided  by  the  whole  of  the 
British  cavaln',  they  were  able  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  sec- 
ond line  of  the  retreat,  and  De  Rosny,  drawing  rein  on  a  hill 
near  Sanvic,  at  lost  understood  that  a  French  anny  can 
advance,  but  it  cannot  retreat. 

Haggard,  gaunt,  with  exhaustion  slowly  conquering  bis 
physical  force,  and  despair  gnawing  at  his  breast,  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief  turned  his  bloodshot  eyes  upon  an  aide- 
de-camp  who  rode  madly  towards  him  from  Havre. 

It  was  yet  little  past  noon.  There  was  still  hope  !  Rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  Amiens  or  Rouen  !  Perchance 
an  attack  was  about  to  be  delivered  on  what  was  now  the 
rear  of  the  British  line  !  The  cruisers  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean were  about  to  engage  the  British  fleet  !  Any  of  these 
things  could  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

" Mon  Gintral,"  cried  the  messenger,  " Nous  sommes  dl- 
truils.  The  English  are  in  Havre.  They  have  occupied 
Harfleur,  and  the  railway  line  beyond  that  point  is  blown 
up.  The  Forts  de  I'Heure  and  de  Toumeville  have  fallen, 
and  they  are  attacking  the  Fort  de  Frileuse.  General  Bon- 
nemain  says  it  is  a  question " 

De  Rosny  stared  at  the  officer  during  this  recital  with  the 
horror  of  absolute  mental  collapse  in  his  gaze. 

"  There  is  no  question,"  he  cried.  "  I  will  at  least  make 
a  second  attempt  to  serve  France  I "  and.  drawing  a  re^'olver 
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from  his  hoister.  he  bkw  his  brains  out  before  anv  member 

m 

01  his  staff  couid  iiitenere  10  save  him. 

■  *•••••• 

At  nine  ociock  that  mominj^  Lord  Roberts  had  heiio- 
;jraphed  a  messai^e  to  Lord  Charles  Bcresibrd  that  ail  was 
well  on  land  and  that  the  enemy  was  dcvclopins^  the  attack 
on  the  lines  anticipateii. 

The  Admiral  immediately  j^ave  orders  Tor  the  rctiini  to 
Havre  of  the  ileet  .ind  reniainintj  trans|>orts  with  troops  on 
board,  the  latter  steannnij  leisurely  and  accompanied  by  a 
number  oi  tuj^s  and  flat-bottomed  boats. 

In  an  hour  s  time  the  full  strength  of  the  fleet  was  again 
engaged  in  the  bombardment,  and  a  reconnaissance  pushed 
well  home  showed  that  the  army  corps  at  Harfleur.  Confre- 
ville,  and  Videmare  had  hurried  off  in  the  direction  of  Bliville. 
The  fort  behind  Ste.  Adressc  was  silenced,  and  the  battery, 
Bastion  de  la  Floride.  and  Fort  de  T  Heure  were  in  ruins. 

Ever>thing  was  ripe  for  the  crowning  blow. 

Several  gunboats  advanced  right  into  the  Avant  Port  and 
vigorotisly  engaged  the  citadel  and  the  coast  defence  ves- 
sels, whilst  thousands  of  troops  made  a  dash  for  the  Boule- 
vard Maritime,  the  first  landing  being  effected  opposite  the 
Hotel  Frascati  by  the  ist  Battalion  of  the  iSth  Royal  Irish. 

At  the  same  time  the  tugs  were  rapidly  townng  a  fleet  of 
300  boats,  each  holding  100  men,  up  the  estuar>'  to  a  point 
opposite  the  Vall6e  d'Oudalle,  where  a  feeble  opposition  was 
speedily  silenced  by  the  fire  of  four  cruisers,  which  had  no 
difliculty  in  approaching  close  to  the  shore,  as  a  high  spring 
tide  was  now  available. 

The  3d  and  4th  Battalions  of  the  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  seizing  the  approaches 
to  Harfleur  and  Gainneville.  They  experienced  a  tempo- 
rar>'  check  at  the  canal,  but  the  60th  is  seldom  at  a  loss  for 
expedients.  Two  barges  were  seized,  placed  lengthwise 
across  the  canal  and  lashed  together,  thus  providing  a  capi- 
tal bridge  for  the  passage  of  infiuitry. 
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Major  Vere  gained  the  D.S.O.  by  leading  a  detachment  of 
twenty  men  who  swam  to  the  other  side  and  swung  the 
barges  under  a  hea\'A-  fire  from  troops  advancing  through  the 
valley. 

Some  sharp  lighting  took  place  at  this  point  and  in  the 
streeLs  of  Havre. 

But  the  British  forces  considerably  outnumbered  their  op- 
ponenLs  at  lx)th  places,  and  the  spirits  of  the  men  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  sounds  of  the  inland  battle, 
from  which  thev  had  been  debarred. 

By  noon  a  junction  was  effected  opposite  Harfieur,  which 
was  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  Major-General 
Lord  Methuen,  who  was  in  command,  personally  led  a  rapid 
advance  upon  the  Fort  de  Frileuse. 

Here  a  slice  of  luck  aided  the  British  troops. 

The  flight  of  fugitives  through  the  main  gate  of  the  for- 
tress had  frightened  a  team  of  commissariat  horses,  and  a 
bad  smash-up  of  waggons  jammed  the  drawbridge.  Before 
the  wreckage  could  be  cleared,  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment 
dashed  upon  the  guard,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  defence  was 
at  an  end. 

Some  8000  troops,  under  the  guidance  of  Brigadier- General 
McCalmont,  had  been  detached  from  the  main  Ha\Te  con- 
tingent and  marched  through  the  Place  de  I'Hdtel  de  Ville, 
Rue  Th^r^se,  and  Ingouville,  towards  the  Fort  de  Toume- 
ville,  whose  commander  promptly  capitulated,  a  feat  for 
which  he  would  have  been  shot  had  he  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  his  enraged  fellow-countr>Tnen  afterwards. 

By  nightfall  Havre  was  fully  occupied,  but  there  was  no 
rest  for  the  weary  troops,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  throw  up 
field  fortifications  on  all  the  roads  which  offered  easy  access 
for  troops  coming  from  the  north  or  centre  of  France. 

The  victory  had  cost  England  some  8000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  besides  the  loss  of  a  cruiser  and  some  gun- 
boats, but  the  official  estimate  of  the  French  loss  was  30,000, 
and  no  fewer  than  42,000  prisoners  were  taken. 
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riic  !:u>si  v;uiiai)le  prize  that  icll  into  the  liamis  oi"  the 
Dntish  was  a  park  oi"  artillen*.  S>o  tieid-c^ins.  \\nih  40t>  rounds 

•  n  animunitioii  Der  '^uii.  which  were  stowcxi  awav  «)n  the  ves- 
-ci>  \\\  tiic  iiasMii  de  illeiire.  together  with  a  vast  (juantity 
'>r  iisci'ui  stores,  ill  wiiich  the  3niish  amiy  was  >.idly  ileri- 

•  ieiu  <»uTn'4  '^>  ihe  ha?»ie  m  preparation  for  tiie  invasion. 

The  «»my  man  in  Lon(ion  wiio  was  not  carried  away  by  the 
•;x:i:Uiii«»n  i)i  ihe  in<Mnent  when  neus  came  oi  the  'iccnDalion 
4)1*  Ha\re.  was  Lord  WolMriey. 

With  characteristic  caution  he  waited  calmlv  until  Lord 
RoiK:rt>^  «ii>patcii  had  arrived,  and  he  then  closelv  ijues- 
lioned  the  ^M:T-«)tTicer  who  hronv^ht  it  rev^ardin;^  various  pas- 
sai^es  in  tlie  lonj;er  rejiort  the  latter  had  prepared. 

Still  the  Commander-in-Chief's  face  wore  an  anxious 
expression.  He  passed  some  time  at  the  United  Service 
Chih,  and  then  returnctl  to  his  rooms  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

RealiMU^  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  departmental 
work  was  impossi])le  at  .so  late  an  hour,  he  took  a  small  vol- 
ume of  Hutarck s  Lives  out  of  an  inner  pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
and  settled  himself  in  an  easy-chair  with  a  cigar. 

But  ever  and  anon  he  started  to  his  feet  and  paced  the 
room  with  quick,  uncertain  strides,  as  the  same  perplexing 
problem  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  By  sheer  force  of  will 
he  would  resume  peru.sal  of  the  book  and  lose  himself  in  its 
marvellous  pages,  until  some  chance  allusion  would  again 
conjure  up  the  difficulty  which  he  had  resolved  to  dismiss 
as  impossible  of  solution  until  the  next  day  should  have 
passed. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Adjutant-General,  on  his  way  to 
the  Horse  Guards,  encountered  thousands  of  Londoners  hur- 
rying to  church  and  chapel  to  return  thanks  to  Providence 
for  the  victor>-  vouch.safed  to  England,  and  to  ask  aid  and 
sustenance  in  the  future. 

Kntering  Lord  Wolseley's  apartments  he  was  surprised 
and  alarmed  at  the  haggard  appearance  of  his  chief. 
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*'  Have  you  had  no  rest  ?  "  he  said,  with  some  degree  of 
perturbation. 

**  Xo.  I  have  spent  the  night  in  reading  and  smoking 
and  thinking — the  latter  unwillingly.'* 

**  Let  me  send  out  for  some  breakfast/'  said  Sir  Redvers 
Buller.  *  You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  run  below  par  in 
this  fashion.  *  * 

**  I  will  take  some  tea,  thank  you.  Buller/*  replied  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  '*  but  I  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until 
I  have  heard  from  Evelyn  Wood.  Roberts  has  won  half  the 
game:  the  other  half  is  settled  by  this  time,  but  we  cannot 
know  before  to-night." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

HOW  GEItaXANY    WAS  OUTWITTED. 

WHEN  Sir  Evciyn  \Vi>xi  was  appointed  Comniaiider- 
in-Chief  of   the   British   forces  in   Germany,    he 
eWnced  no  misg^Wngs  as  to  the  enormous  task 
intrusted  to  his  charge. 

He  reported  himself  in  due  course  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  commenced  to  discuss  the  plan  of  campaign  with  the 
utmost  coolness. 

**  You  have  not  been  long  in  making  up  your  mind  on 
your  scheme  of  attack,*'  observed  Lord  Wolscley. 

"  It  has  been  thought  out  for  at  least  five  years."  was  the 
grave  but  startling  reply. 

Lord  Wolseley  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Sir,**  explained  the  gallant  General,  '*  I  have  deemed  it 
my  duty  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  both  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  defences  of  ever>'  first-class  power  in 
Europe.  War  bursts  out  when  least  expected,  and — to  speak 
without  arrogance — I  have  had  my  plans  for  the  invasion  of 
every  country  on  the  Continent  complete  and  pigeon-holed 
for  years.*' 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  examine  your  scheme  in  con- 
junction with  the  suggested  operations  prepared  by  the 
Intelligence  Department,"  was  Lord  Wolseley's  reply. 
"  But  your  zeal  is  worthy  of  you." 

Sir  Evelyn  showed  that  he  appreciated  his  chiefs  kindly 
words. 

"  I  have  my  plans,  it  is  true."  was  his  courteous  answer. 
"  but  I  have  not  the  genius  to  foretell  precisely  how  they 
will  fall  out." 
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It  was  .1  delicate  compliment  to  the  most  brilliant  quality 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Lord  Wolselev  smiled,  for  com- 
pliments are  rare  thiiitrs  in  the  month  of  dir  Evelin  Wood, 
and  the  two  soldiers  pnK:eeded  to  c.taniiiie  minutely  the  pro- 
posed method  of  attack  utvin  the  tli-mian  coast. 

For  three  hours  they  were  claseted  toi^ctlier  in  private  con- 
ference, and  when  ciir  Evch  u  rose  to  depart.  I.urd  Wolseley 
shook  him  wamiiy  hy  the  hand. 

"It  is  an  audacious  titroke  that  you  proixtse."  he  said: 
"  certainly  one  that  the  enemy  mil  not   expect." 

"  That."  Sir  Evelyn  replied.  "  is  its  chief  claim  to  con.sid- 
eration. ' ' 

The  Commander-in-Chief  nodded  in  agreement. 

"It  needs  all  the  skill  and  daring  of  a  brave  and  experi- 
enced officer,"  he  obsened  quietly,  "  and  we  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  such  a  man.  The  northern  defence  of  Ger- 
many is  terribly  complete.  From  Hamburg  to  Daiitzic  the 
coast  bristles  with  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  But  I 
have  confidence  in  your  plan  despite  its  danger.  God  speed 
you." 

And  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  departed  to  attend  to  the  prelimi- 
nar>*  arrangements  for  one  of  the  most  desperate  ventures  in 
the  history  of  the  war. 

About  200,000  men  were  detailed  for  ser^-ice  against  Ger- 
many, together  with  a  poweriiil  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  V.  C. 

The  troops  were  formed  of  mixed  battalions,  for  both  the 
militia  and  the  volunteers  were  drawn  upon,  and  were 
massed  at  three  great  centres  along  the  east  coast.  At 
Hull,  the  southern  army  corps,  headed  by  the  ist  and  ad 
Battalions  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  the  ad  Battalions  of 
the  Buffs  and  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  with  the  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  Battalions  of  their  attached  militia  and  volunteers, 
formed  a  splendid  brigade  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Guyon.  The  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  the  York 
and  Lancaster  Regiment,  the  Yorkshire  Regiment,  and  sev- 
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era!  iiortheni  battalions  t^athcred  at  Newcastle,  whilst  the 
Seatbrth  Hii^hlanders.  together  uith  the  Coiinaui;ht  Rangers 
and  their  militia,  were  noticeable  amons^  the  troops  massed 
at  Leith.  Few  m  numbers.  indee<i.  this  army  was  lor  its 
pnrpose  :  bnt  none  couid  be  liner  in  discipline,  in  record,  or 
in  repntation. 

On  Thursday  moninii;  a  small  but  ]X)wen"ul  tieet.  under 
the  command  of  Adnnral  Sir  Xowell  Salmon,  .ct't  the  Hum- 
Ixrr  wnth  haif-a-do/en  troousiiios  and  made  its  wav  :n  ihe 
liirection  01*  Tronnini;  and  tlie  Kiel  Canal.  Scarcely  had  it 
reached  the  noble  waterway  that  joins  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea.  than,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening^,  a  stroma  con- 
tinj^ent  of  warships,  conveying  an  immense  number  of  troip- 
ers.  was  noted  by  fishermen  in  the  Kattegat  steaming 
rapidly  into  the  Baltic. 

The  most  precise  orders  had  been  given  to  Sir  Nbwell 
Salmon.  He  was  to  attack  the  approaches  of  the  Catial  with 
as  much  fury  as  possible,  and  to  keep  up  the  fire  without 
ceasing  for  three  days.  He  was  to  make  a  feint  of  attempt- 
ing to  land  troops  ;  but  against  the  actual  accomplishment 
of  this  he  was  strictly  warned. 

**  Why.  I  shall  draw  upon  myself  the  entire  German 
forces  I  *•  exclaimed  the  Admiral  when  discussing  with  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  the  instructions  received  from  the  Admiralty. 

*•  I  trust  so  !  "  said  the  General  significantly. 

With  these  strange  orders  the  fleet  had  steamed  across  the 
German  Ocean,  and  in  less  than  a  day  came  in  sight  of  the 
fortress  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Canal.  The 
project  on  which  they  were  embarked  seemed  to  ever>'onc 
fantastic. 

Forthwith  the  authorities  at  Berlin  received  word  that  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  British  NaN'y  convoying  many 
troopships,  had  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  that  Tronning  was  in  imminent  danger  of  capture.  The 
defensive  works  had  not  been  completed,  the  strength  of  the 
town  was  slight,  and  the  actinty  of  the  English  guns  had 
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already  made  terrible  havoc  with  the  fortifications.  One 
attempt  had  been  made  to  land  troops  on  the  south  side  of 
the  water,  but  it  had  failed  owing  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
German  defence.  But  auother  was  expected,  and,  it  was 
feared,  might  succeed. 

Chancellor  Capri\T  iauijhed  at  the  news. 

"  We  must  be  ibankfui."  he  exclaimed,  "'  that  daring  and 
stupidity  are  closely  knit.  The  enemy  is  good  enouti^h  to 
deliver  herself  into  our  hands.  There  is  no  ally  more  useful 
than  over-confidence  in  the  foe  !  " 

Shortly  after  dusk  on  the  night  when  a  powen'ul  German 
army  was  concentrated  at  the  entrance  to  the  Kiel  Canal, 
the  British  Fleet  had  crossed  the  western  bend  of  the  Baltic, 
and,  but  for  a  haze  over  the  sea,  might  have  descried  upon 
the  horizon  the  lights  of  the  town  of  Stralsund. 

A  small,  irregular,  and  ugly  place,  with  narrow,  ill-paved 
streets  and  all  the  gloom  of  squalid  decline,  sole  amongst  its 
virtues  Stralsund  possessed  a  spacious  harbour,  into  which 
vessels  of  fifteen  feet  draught  might  proceed  safely,  and  with 
ample  accommodation  in  its  entrance  channel  for  the  biggest 
ships  afioat.  Across  the  straits  lay  the  Island  of  Rugen, 
and,  midway,  the  tiny  island  of  Danholm  dotted  the  water, 
heavy  with  fortifications. 

Stralsund  lay  amid  marshes  which  could  only  be  traversed 
by  broad  roads  built  upon  reclaimed  land,  with  occasional 
bridges  across  water  spaces.  Thus  isolated,  it  seemed  a  spot 
which  no  man  would  dream  of  attacking.  And  so,  indeed, 
the  German  generals  had  considered  ;  for  they  bad  not  hesi- 
tated to  weaken  its  garrison  by  drafts  taken  to  form  the  force 
that  attempted  to  invade  England,  and  still  later  for  the  army 
that  menaced  the  little  fieet  at  Tronning. 

Its  guns  commanded  the  sea,  its  morasses  and  lakes  cut 
off  the  foe  by  land.  So  secured,  a  haudful  of  men,  it  was 
reasoned,  should  be  enough  to  defy  the  world. 

It  was  this  strange  place,  Stralsund,  with  its  island,  its 
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sluiilow  harbours,  its  marshes,  and  its  fortress,  that  Sir  Eve- 
Ivn  Wcxxi  had  decided  to  make  iiis  i)oint  01*  attack.  Here  lie 
wouid  ijct  toot  upon  Gcnnau  soil. 

The  tavonrinv;  darkness  >hrouded  the  licet  as  it  sped 
>iicntlv  iinon  iis  wav.  The  General  knew  that  in  six  hours 
the  I'aie  <>i'  l:is  tiannj;  .*>\voop  upon  the  German  coast  wouid 
Ix:  irrevocably  rictennined. 

ilis  .^ciicine  was  indeed  audacious,  but  one  trieraent  was  in 
:ii.^  lavour.  The  depth  oi  water  enabled  liim  to  creep  in  close 
to  the  ^hore,  and  he  :*eit  couddent  that  he  would  be  able. 
Ixifore  the  enemy  realised  what  had  happened,  to  land  a 
.>trom;  l>rit;ade  of  cav.ilr>-  and  two  batteries  of  horse  i^iumers 
upon  the  coast  some  five  miles  from  the  line  of  fortifications. 

He  summoned  to  him  Colonel  Sir  S.  W.  Lockhart. 

"  Colonel  Lockhart."  he  said,  **  we  have  reached  the  cru- 
cial point  in  a  desperate  adventure.  All  now  depends  upon 
individual  courage.  I  have  chosen  you  to  command  one  of 
the  finest  brigades  of  cavalr>'  that  the  British  army  could  put 
under  one  man's  charge.  Upon  your  pluck  and  that  of  your 
men  is  staked  the  complete  success  of  my  plan  of  operations.*' 

Colonel  Lockhart  flushed  Tvith  pleasure. 

"  Stralsund/'  continued  the  General.  **  is  a  very  strong 
place.  It  might  appear  impregnable.  It  has  so  appeared  to 
the  German  commander.  I  will  not  deny  its  extraordinar>' 
advantages,  but,  Colonel,  these  very  advantages  may  be 
applied  to  effect  her  ruin.  It  is  to  secure  this  that  I  am 
going  to  disembark  your  brigade.  I  will  give  you  the  Scot's 
Greys,  the  Carabineers,  and  the  ist  and  2d  Life  Guards. 
With  them  go  D  and  E  batteries  of  the  Horse  Artillery. 
You  will  find,  shortly  af\er  gaining  the  shore,  that  a  strong, 
broad.  militar>'  road,  built  on  the  treacherous  soil,  leads  to 
Stralsund.  The  town  at  its  rear  is  connected  by  bridges 
wiih  the  solid  country  that  stretches  beyond  the  morass. 
Thebc  bridges  make  attack  difficult  from  land.  But  they 
also  make  escape  impossible  if  they  are  taken  and  a  double 
fire  is  opened  on  the  town.*' 
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'*  I  comprehend  your  plan,"  assented  the  Brigadier. 

**  Your  duty,  sir,  is,  at  all  hazards,  and  at  ail  sacrifices,  to 
take  possession  of  those  bridges,  to  hold  them,  and  then 
storm  the  towTi.  If  you  do  so,  I  will  guarantee  that  an 
English  army  corps  shall  be  on  Gennan  soil  to-morrow. 
Fail,  and  we  arc  routed,  expelled,  disgraced.  There  is  no 
aiteniative. '  * 

'  *  If  hard  riding  and  indifference  to  consequences  can  effect 
your  purpose,  sir.'  replied  the  Colonel  proudly,  *  you  may 
rely  upon  the  British  cavalr\-  doing  so.  * ' 

"  I  know  it.  I  believe  you,*'  answered  Sir  Evelyn,  a  little 
affected.  '  *  Go  :  I  shall  open  fire  on  Stralsund  and  upon  the 
island.  Under  cover  of  ray  g^ns  you  will  land  and  carrj'  out 
your  movement.  Good-night.  We  will  meet  at  Stralsund 
to-morrow. ' ' 

Thus  speaking  he  dismissed  him. 

By  this  time  the  night  had  come,  dark  and  perplexing,  for 
great  clouds  rolled  along  the  skies  and  swallowed  up  the 
young  moon.  Little  more  than  five  miles  off  lay  the  uncon- 
scious town  with  its  empty  harbour,  whilst  from  the  shore 
the  melancholy  wastes  of  humid  earth  stretched  lonely  and 
silent  toward  the  gentle  pasture-lands  of  Mecklenburg. 
Stralsund  seemed  a  town  in  a  wilderness — the  one  secure 
spot  rescued  by  adventurous  man  from  surrounding  horror. 

The  larger  vessels  steamed  slowly  on.  Opposite  the  land- 
ing point  the  sea  was  alive  with  boats  laden  with  a  freight 
of  men,  horses,  and  guns.  Amid  such  silence  as  was  possi- 
ble the  sturdy  craft  bore  to  shore  the  gallant  heroes  who  were 
to  stake  their  lives  upon  the  hazard  of  a  chance. 

As  the  third  fleet  of  boats  moved  off,  there  came  a  deafen- 
ing roar  in  front.  The  Royal  Arthur  had  already  opened 
fire  upon  Stralsund. 

Roused  so  rudely  from  stagnant  security,  the  town  became 
conscious  of  an  unexpected  and  deadly  foe  attacking  her 
from  her  own  waters.  In  a  moment  fortress  and  island  were 
alive  with  soldiers  dazed  by  consternation  and  bewilderment. 
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And  now  answering  booms  declared  the  challenge  accepted. 
England  and  (itrniiauy  were  eni^aijed  at  last. 

Amid  the  tiin  and  the  terror  and  all  the  mr>'  of  the  shock 
oianns.  the  hriv^adc  had  lande<i  upon  ibreii^n  boil,  unnoticed, 
un()ni>>scii.  .IS  the  i;unncrs  01*  Straisund  were  hrini;  niidly 
out  at  M:a.  .1  swift  and  silent  avalanche  of  i2^allant  men  was 
nisiiin*.;  'iown  to  licstroy  the  only  hofxi  of  .succour  from  the 
mainland. 

Tile  «iark.iie»  •»!  liie  !:!i;iit  and  the  roar  of  the  :-;uns  ixxjin- 
inj^  acrcjss  the  .sea  favoured  the  landing.  The  mnd  was  now 
hiv^h,  and  the  clouds  that  scuttled  over  the  skies  rendered 
tlie  fitfui  li^ht  of  the  moon  uncertain  and  confusing. 

The  cavalrv  made  their  vrav  slowlv  over  the  shinglv  beach. 
Fortunately  it  shelved  but  slightly,  and  the  guns  were 
dragged  up  without  much  delay  ;  but  Colonel  Lockhart, 
when  he  gained  the  plateau,  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of 
anxiety. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  through  the  gloom  stretched 
the  bare  plain,  without  protection  or  shelter.  The  troops 
had  been  landed  near  Clausdorf,  which  lay  in  their  rear. 
Along  the  shore  ran  a  narrow  road,  threading  its  slender  way 
over  shifting  grounds  and  dangerous  stretches  of  marsh  land 
until  it  reached  the  village  of  Prahn. 

Here,  Lockhart  knew,  the  militar>'  road  started,  a  broad 
well  paved  highway,  suited  alike  for  soldiers  and  artillery. 
Built  with  all  the  precision  of  a  Roman  street,  without  de\'ia- 
tion  of  any  sort,  it  gave  a  safe  passage  into  Stralsund. 

Unluckily,  this  road  lay  along  the  coast,  and  entered  the 
town  at  a  northern  point.  It  was  essential  to  strike  off  at 
some  point  midway,  and  proceed  in  a  more  southerly  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  gain  the  Tribseer  Damm.  This  ckaussie 
linke<l  Stralsund  x^-ith  the  mainland,  and  was,  from  its  very 
security,  the  safest  road  for  the  purpose  of  an  unexpected 
attack  upon  the  town. 

It  was  clear  that,  to  begin  with,  the  mo\'ements  of  the 
brigade  would  be  tedious  and  difficult.    As  the  men  dam- 
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bered  up  to  the  roii^h  bridle-path,  they  found  that  strict  dis- 
dpiine  would  be  impossible.  The  road  xx-as  uneven,  and  on 
both  sides  lay  the  treacherous  ground  that  threatened  dan- 
ger to  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  get  entangled 
in  it.  To  add  to  the  peril,  the  horses  were  fresh  and  excited, 
after  their  long  continement.  and  could  with  difficulty  be 
restrained  n-ithiu  ilic  inadequate  space  at  command. 

Aided  by  the  darkness,  mox-ing  at  a  snail's  pace,  wary  and 
alert,  the  brigade  slowly  covered  the  dangerous  ground, 
and  after  tedious  delay  reached  Prahn. 

'  It  n'as  a  small  xnllage,  ill  lit,  and  almost  deserted.  But 
the  ej'cs  of  the  soldiers  gleamed  as  they  saw  the  broad,  high 
road  that  ran  through  it,  wide,  well-paved,  and  strong. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  lose.  Everything  depended 
tipon  dispatch. 

' '  Captain  Lugard, ' '  hurriedly  directed  the  Brigadier, ' '  take 
forty  men  and  form  a  cordon  around  the  \-illage,  and  prevent 
anyone  leaving  it  to  give  alarm.     Follow  us  in  ten  minutes." 

So  sapng,  he  gave  orders  for  the  brigade  to  form  up  in 
fours,  and  mate  at  full  gallop  along  the  highway  leading  up 
the  railway  line,  which  lay  to  the  south  of  Stralsund  and 
gave  excellent  approach  to  the  dam. 

There  were  a  few  soldiers  at  Prahn.  They  had  gone  out 
from  the  barracks  earlier  in  the  day,  and  were  drinking  in 
the  tavern  there.  As  the  Englishmen  dashed  by  the  bur- 
kaus,  the  horses'  hoofs  clattering  on  the  stony  street,  and 
drawing  fire  as  they  struck  the  cobbles,  some  of  the  Germans 
turned  sleepily  out,  half  dazed  by  drink,  and  gazed  in  stupid 
wonderment. 

But  Captain  Lugard  seized  their  arms  without  farther  ado, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them,  even  if  they  had  the  sense, 
to  give  the  alarm. 

Across  the  road,  and  along  by  the  low  lines  of  cottages 
that  stretched  to  the  north,  the  forty  horsemen  stood,  ready 
to  intercept  any  \-illager  who  might  seek  to  make  his  way 
to  Stralsund.     The  distance  by  rood  was  very  short,  and  the 
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Captain  guessed  tixat  the  brii^ade  would  not  only  meet  obbta- 
.  ics  when  they  icit  the  iiigliway,  but  be  ticlaycd  by  narrow 
paths  until  thev  reached  the  railway.  It  v.-as  a  (lucstion  of 
minutes,  and  a  ilect-lootcd  mes>cnt;v:r  :ni'<ht,  without  <li£u- 
cuity,  make  iiis  way  to  ilic  town  aii)ng  the  direct  road  and 
:^ve  timeiy  waminc^. 

Meanwhile  Lixrkhart  s  'ori'^ade  swept  alontc  the  t>*)ar<i  road 
at  a  mnous  rate.  In  the  iicarts  01"  t>iiicers  and  men  alike 
there  ro>.o  the  joy  oi"  soidiersiiip,  ihe  thrill  01"  excitement  and 
desire  tor  battle. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  they  turned  away 
into  a  lane  heiii^ed  on  IkiiIx  sides  by  youni^  hawthoni.  which 
sh<K)k  its  tremblinj^  dew  as  the  bri;^ade  passed  along.  A 
lK*lateil  countr>'man  who  was  strolling:  homeward  jumped 
terrifie<l  into  the  hedge  as  he  heard  the  thundering  clatter  of 
the  horses*  hoofs  and  saw  the  cavalr>'  fly  past;  nor  did  he 
venture  forth  again  till  daylight  gave  him  courage  and  his 
wits  returned. 

Soon  the  brigade,  dashing  up  the  shelving  embankment, 
gained  the  railway,  and  crossed  it,  rapidly  re-forming  on  the 
southern  road  that  ran  parallel  with  it.  They  sped  along 
with  reckless  haste,  each  horseman  with  drawn  sword,  and 
the  column  in  perfect  order. 

They  could  see  the  lights  of  the  outer  town  twinkling  on 
either  side  of  them :  but  although  the  alarm  was  raised  it  was 
impossible  to  send  the  news  on  ahead,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lishmen reached  the  station  and  had  swept  onwards  beyond 
it.  they  found  that  there  were  no  preparations  to  meet  them. 

The  gates  of  the  inner  town  were  open,  and  the  draw- 
bridge by  which  entrance  is  gained  to  the  fortifications  had 
not  been  raised.     The  reason  was  obvious. 

0\-er  the  chausUe  there  poured  a  disorderly  multitude  of 
men  and  women,  terrified  at  the  sudden  descent  of  the  Brit- 
ish vessels,  and  making  off  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
station,  whence  they  sought  to  fly  inland. 

There  was  not  a  moment's  hesitation  on  the  port  of  the 
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cavain-.  With  a  rinijing  cheer  they  dasiied  over  the  dam. 
and  almost  beibre  the  Germans  were  aware  oi'  their  presence, 
they  had  cut  down  the  guard,  seized  the  gate,  entered  the 
town,  and  possessed  themselves  ot'  the  defensive  works. 
The  Brigadier  dispatched  Colonel  Olcott  along  the  eastern 
road  with  Conway,  of  the  2d  Life  Guards,  who  knew  the 
town,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the  Greys,  and  after  leav- 
ing a  guard  to  keep  the  gate,  dung  iiimscif  at  the  head  of  the 
main  ixxiv  of  his  troons  into  the  Xcuer  2^Iarkt. 

He  was  careful  also  to  send  up  a  signal  of  three  white 
rockets,  thereby  informing  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  that  the  first 
part  of  his  mission  had  succeeded,  and  that  he  had  gained  an 
entrance  into  Stralsuiul. 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  left  Captain  Lugard  behind. 

When  that  gallant  officer  felt  himself  justified  in  lea\4ng 
Prahn — as  impatient  to  share  the  glor>'  of  the  attack  as  his 
men — ^he  led  his  troop  at  a  hand  gallop  along  the  route  the 
main  body  had  taken.  When  he  reached  the  railway  he 
observed  that  a  large  signal-box  stood  beside  the  line.  Hap- 
pily inspired,  he  dismounted  with  a  few  of  his  men,  forced 
the  door  open,  and  seized  the  signalman  as  he  was  busily 
engaged  at  the  telegraph  instrument,  which  was  forthwith 
smashed. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  had  wrecked  the  points  of  the  rail- 
way, and  thus  had  cut  off  communication  by  either  medium 
with  Berlin  and  the  outh-ing  country.  Then,  after  an  impet- 
uous race,  he  entered  the  gates  of  the  town  and  joined  the 
attacking  party. 

By  this  time  the  Germans  had  recovered  from  the  shock 
which  this  unexpected  movement  had  caused.  There  was 
not  a  large  force  in  Stralsund,  and  most  of  the  men  were 
engaged  at  the  batteries  along  the  seashore.  But  Com- 
mander Schwiftzeit  hastily  got  them  together  and  hurried 
along  the  Ossenreyerstrasse  in  the  direction  of  the  Tribsccr 
Damm. 

His  movement  was  a  fatal  one.    The  position  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  force  was  oUikti).  As  tiic  i}cnnaiii>  advanced  aionc^  :iie 
broad  street  that  ciuereil  ihe  Xeuer  Markt,  a  terrible  tire 
was  opened  by  liie  British  anillcr>*.  which  was  placed  at  tiie 
entrances  ot*  the  three  >treets  coiiveruintr  at  this  TW)ini.  A 
deadly  and  rcbihiant  torrent  •»!*  i.anisur  and  Maxim  i)ulicts 
tore  alonq;,  mowin'^  'ii»wTi  \\\\i  <  iv-nnaii^  in  iiomlilu  cania'^v:. 

Deprived  of  >heiter  imi  ^'^yMiw  10  a  tx-aseics*;  firr.  :hcy  iiad 
no  aileniative  i;iit  to  retreat  as  rai)iul\  as  thev  rduid. 

But  a  new  raiainiiv  ::'»vv  awaiieii  :liei:i.  \Vl:en  they  had 
reached  the  Rathhaus.  a  >econd  tire  was  <:)i)ened  iiDon  them 
from  the  Badenstrasse.  which  intersected  their  path  at  rii^ht 
anijles.  This  came  from  Colonel  Giant's  men.  They  had 
dashe<l  alonij  the  eastern  line,  turned  into  the  Eillerstrasse. 
and  lav  in  wait  for  the  enemv  near  the  XikolaikiR-he. 

Thus  raked  by  two  converging;  fires,  the  Gennans  fell  in 
hundreds.  Unable  to  with.stand  the  fierceness  of  the  attack, 
their  ranks  were  thrown  into  pitiful  confusion,  and  they  fled 
in  irrecoverable  rout.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  impatient 
cavalr>*. 

*'  Trot  !  gallop  !  charge  !  **  successively  rang  out  the 
voice  of  Colonel  Lockhart.  and  along  the  street  the  fine 
English  horse  dashed  with  impetuous  force,  decimating  the 
flying  foe,  and  driving  them  before  their  sabres  to  right  and 
left  in  straggling  and  helpless  f.M^ijments. 

Only  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed,  so  rapidly  was  the  British 
attack  concentrated  and  completed.  The  whole  of  the  town 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

Nor  did  the  Brigadier  delay  to  make  his  \'ictor>'  com- 
plete. 

Galloping  along  the  Badenstrasse.  the  artiller>'  took  up 
their  position  in  Jhe  right  rear  of  the  batteries  which  were 
even  then  firing  at  the  British  vessels. 

Here  the  remainder  of  the  Maxims  was  unstrapped  and 
alignetl  In  a  few  seconds  a  deadly  rain  of  bullets  was  pour- 
ing obliquely  along  the  line  of  the  fortifications,  sweeping 
down  the  gunners  and  clearing  the  embrasures. 
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Standiug  on  the  bridge  of  the  Royal  Arthur.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  was  gaziiii;  earnestly  through  his  glasses  at  tlie  har- 
bour and  canal  of  Straisuud.  He  knew  that  the  iovm  had 
been  taken.  There  remained  but  a  little  hard  fighting  before 
his  brilliatit  aud  audacious  attack  would  prove  completely 
successful. 

Suddenly  a  rocket  darted  up  from  the  chief  bastion,  a 
rocket  of  red,  which  was  twice  repeated.  Xivl  as  suddenly 
the  guns  of  the  deet  became  silent  in  their  attack  on  the  town, 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  Ut  up  the  Commander-in-Chief's 
eye,  for  what  he  had  anticipated  had  occurred.  A  great 
shell  whizzed  through  the  air  and  fell,  not  upon  a  Briii.sh 
vessel,  but  upon  the  fortifications  of  Danholm.  Straisuud 
itself  was  engaged  in  a  deadly  attack  on  the  island  which 
defended  it. 

So  far  he  had  kept  the  fleet  out  of  harm's  way,  firing  upon 
the  opposing  forts,  but  not  approaching  nearer  than  was 
absolutely  necessarj-. 

But  now  the  ships  steamed  on  ahead  to  north  and  westward 
of  the  island,  and  coming  in  close  to  shore  opened  a  devas- 
tating fire  upon  its  forts. 

Meanwhile,  under  cover  of  the  battery  at  Stralsund, 
through  the  smoke  and  confusion,  the  transports  made  a 
rapid  dash  to  the  harbour.  Here  in  the  spacious  canal  they 
rested  in  safety,  and  whilst  the  guns  at  Danbolm  were  con- 
tending desperately  but  in  vain  with  those  of  the  Beet,  the 
British  army  quietl}-  disembarked. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  morning  the  forts  at  Diinholm 
were  crippled  and  useless.  Stralsund  was  occupied  by  the 
British  army,  and  200,000  Englishmen  lay  encamped  on 
German  soil. 

When  the  Royal  Arlhur  steamed  majestically  into  port  a 
ringing  cheer  was  sent  up,  which  was  repeated  when  the 
Commander-in-Chief  met  Rear-Admiral  Dale  on  the  quay 
and  took  his  hand  in  a  fervent  grasp.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
alike  were  in  a  state  of  elation. 
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"Say,  Bill."  obsen'cd  an  A.B.  reriectiveiy  to  a  mess- 
mate, removiir^  a  black  pipe  trom  his  li]>s.  "  I  've  i)een  a- 
studvim^  these  ere  placards,  and.  as  i*ar  as  i  can  make  it  out, 
we   re  only  aJKnit  live  hours   .-»lcam  irom  Berlin.  ' 

Bill  discNi:ir<'jd  ;i  narcotic  stream  at  tlic  po>icr,  and  an- 
swereti  : 

"  Hk>t  if  ll:'.:"  ijhidoii  i^tcrmans  would  n  t  l)e  doiiivr  a 
i;o<Hi  thini;  .  -r  iIiLinscives  if  they  adtmed  us  to  v;o  comior- 
tahly  :a-  mt.:i;.  i,v>rd.  what  trouole  it  wtmid  >avv:  us  and 
them  I  " 

The  same  notion  had  struck  Midshipmen  Napier  and 
Chance  of  tlw  Royal  Aithiir.  They  had  prowled  around  the 
town  after  breakfast  in  search  of  diversion,  and  had  made 
their  wav  to  the  radwav  station. 

Napier* s  face  lij^hted  with  glee  as  he  stepped  up  to  the 
booking-office,  where  some  terrified  officials  had  ensconced 
themselves. 

Poking  his  head  through  the  ticket-window  and  looking 
benevolently  on  a  clerk  who  was  crouching  down  by  the 
fireside,  he  said  in  excellent  German  : 

"  Two  hundred  thousand  first-class  tickets  to  Berlin, 
please  ;  not  returns.*' 

But  no  one  offered  to  execute  this  magnificent  order,  and 
the  middy  turned  away  with  a  look  of  disgust. 

*'  And  they  call  themselves  a  commercial  nation  !  "  he 
exclaimed  to  Chance.  **  We  offer  to  give  them  a  ten  per 
cent.  di\-idend  on  the  entire  stock  in  five  minutes,  and  they 
refuse  the  favour  !  " 

**  Ne\'er  mind,**  replied  his  brother  middy  laconically  ; 
"  they  *11  probably  be  glad  enough  to  book  the  return  order 
in  Berlin  ! " 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


THE    D1\^DED   STATES. 


FRANCE  was  the  honoured  ally  of  the  States.  No 
treaty  held  theni  to  a  common  union,  but  from  the 
remote  time  when  America  had  claimed  frotn  Britain 
her  independence.  France  had  given  aid  to  the  sister  re- 
public and  had  fought  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
powerful  nation. 

True,  Americans  were  of  English  blood.  Our  history  and 
otir  literature  were  theirs.  They  spoke  a  cotmaon  tongue. 
The  ties  of  kinship  held  the  mother  country  and  her  giant 
colony  in  a  bond  that  could  not  lightly  be  broken.  But 
were  these  elements  sufficient  in  themselves  to  keep  aUve 
the  flame  of  mutual  sympathy  ? 

Time  would  doubtiess  show.  Meanwhile  there  was  this 
significant  fact  :  In  her  brief  history  America  had  known 
one  foe  only  outside  her  own  dominions.  Her  struggle  had 
been  with  Britain. 

When  the  American  schoolmaster  sought  to  inflame  his 
pupil  with  pride  in  his  country's  greatness,  or  with  the  fer- 
vour of  patriotic  feeling,  it  was  to  this  one  great  national 
effort  that  he  turned  for  example.  The  Englishman  was 
the  enemy — England's  unjust  laws  the  offence.  It  was  the 
red  coat  who  figured  in  the  histor>'  books,  in  the  drama,  in 
fable,  and  in  stor>',  as  the  representative  of  what  was  hostile, 
proud,  and  arrogant  ;  he  it  was  who  was  invader  and  de- 
stroyer. It  was  in  victory  over  him  that  national  virtue  first 
became  manifest  and  the  nation  itself  first  founded.  And 
through  all  these  troublous  times  the  American  schoolboy 
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learnt  that  whilst  Engiaud  was  the  ibe.  it  was  France  who 
was  the  iriend. 

And  when,  triumphant  and  secure,  the  .\mericau  Repub- 
lic had  .-jhown  wliai  man'cilous  resources  there  lay  in  its 
sturdy  strcni^th,  and  had  become,  in  an  incredibly  short 
5»pace  of  time,  one  oi  the  ciiief  jM)wcrs  01  the  world,  it  was 
France  who  scut  con vrra tula tions  and  a  i;iit.  The  colossal 
statue  <ji'  LilK-rty,  which  dominated  the  harbour  «>l'  Xew 
Vork,  .-cemed  to  oe  in  e\  eria>CKi:;  tuemorial  01"  the  deadly 
struggle  with  Dntain.  and  oi  the  generous  aid  which  an 
equally  yoiuig  republic  had  sent  across  the  waters. 

Evcrv*  reason  th.u  histor\*  could  ;^ive  tended  to  attach  the 
sympathy  of  America  to  France.  And  that  countr>'  ex- 
pected it,  awaited  it.  and  was  certain  of  it. 

Early  in  May  a  full  meeting  of  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  mustered  at  the  Capitol.  A  strange  rumour 
had  spread  in  the  morning  that  an  important  announcement 
was  to  be  made,  and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  guessing  its 
subject. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  of  the  356  delegates,  330  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  House. 

Prayer  was  solemnly  pronounced  amid  the  ill-concealed 
and  impatient  movement  of  the  expectant  throng.  The 
Speaker  then  rose,  and  informed  the  profoundly  silent  House 
that  he  had  received  that  day  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  a  message,  which  it  was  his  duty  to  read  to  the 
assembled  delegates  of  the  United  States. 

In  clear  tones  and  measured  utterance  he  proceeded  to 
read  it  out. 

It  was  scarcely  of  that  formal  character  expected  of  official 
or  diplomatic  utterances  ;  but  one  merit  it  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed. There  was  no  mistaking  its  meaning.  It  was  clear 
to  crudeness. 

After  rehearsing  the  principles  laid  down  by  pre\nous 
American  statesmen  as  those  which  should  govern  the  inter* 
national  polic>'  of  tlie  States,  the  President  declared  that 
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there  was  no  considcnition  which  could  draw  America  iuto 
European  complications  except  the  instinct  of  self-defence. 
It  was  her  plain  duty  to  remain  neutral. 

"I  have  carefully  considered  with  the  Secretar>'  of 
State."  he  went  on.  "  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to 
the  war  bet^-een  Great  Britain  and  her  neighbours,  and  we 
can  see  no  reason  wh>'  the  United  States  should  be  expected 
to  tntertcre  and  compel  the  three  nations  to  submit  to  her 
arbitration." 

Cheers  greeted  this  announcement.  But  it  n-as  noticed 
that  the  French  and  German  Ambassadors,  who  were  both 
present,  turned  angrily  to  each  other  and  exchanged  a  glance 
of  mutual  disdain. 

But  the  chief  point  of  the  message  lay  in  its  final  words ; 

"  When,  however,  the  war  is  concluded  and  terms  of  peace 
are  being  arranged,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  United 
States,  as  protector  of  the  Western  Continent,  to  insist  upon 
a  hearing.  The  fate  of  Canada  cannot  be  without  concern 
to  us.  It  will  be  imperatively  necessary  to  warn  off  any 
encroaching  power  who  may  bold  before  itself  the  hope  of 
securing  a  foothold  in  America.  No  European  government 
can  be  permitted  to  talce  possession  of  Canada. 

"What  then  is  to  become  of  the  Dominion  ?  Stretching 
as  she  does  between  the  two  great  territories  that  form  the 
United  States,  it  is  clear  that  geographical  fitness  must  dedde 
the  question.  America  has  a  logical  claim  to  Canada.  The 
pacific  policy  we  have  pursued  of  grouping  under  one  great 
banner  all  the  scattered  territories  of  this  continent  will  here 
once  more  be  justified. 

"  In  a  word,  the  United  States  will  take  Canada  unto 
herself,  and  inaugurate  within  it  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  which  that  unfortunate  and  misled  province  so 
sadly  needs." 

There  was  much  cheering  as  the  message  came  to  a  close, 
and  eager  voices  claimed  a  hearing.  It  was  true  that  there 
were  some  protests,  some  remonstrances,  inaa  moderate  men. 
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But  the  war  spirit  adame  in  the  youthful  nation,  that  had 
scarce  learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  statecraft,  was  too  strong, 
and  the  President  was  acclaimed  as  the  *  *  iron  hero  of  Ameri- 
can provcrcss." 

Additional  point  was  i;^vcu  to  the  discussion  by  the  decla- 
ration of  a  prominent  mem ixrr  that  *'  when  the  United  States 
had  coven  the  blessin^js  of  her  protection  and  her  'government 
to  all  the  territor>'  of  North  and  South  America,  it  wouid 
Ik-cohic  her  .:.;l()nous  mihsion  to  establish  the  principles  of 
arbitration  amonv^st  tlie  nations  of  Europe,  and  force  them  to 
voluntarily  accept  impartial  tribunals  in  all  disputes  arising 
between  them." 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  American  Press  on  the 
following  morning,  and  cartoons  of  a  character  insulting  to 
Great  Britain  were  not  lacking.  Only  one  important  jour- 
nal assumed  a  calm  and  temperate  tone. 

The  New  York  Globe,  in  a  somewhat  caustic  article, 
warned  the  American  people  that  if  they  were  **  too  eager  to 
secure  more  stars,  they  should  not  forget  that  they  might 
have  to  take  the  stripes  also.'* 

But  in  Canada  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Ne\'er 
was  the  loyalty  of  the  Dominion  so  much  needed,  never  so 
\ngorously  showTi. 

During  the  next  few  days — maddened  by  the  contemptu- 
ous allusions  of  the  President  to  the  fate  of  the  great  English 
colony,  a  large  number  of  volunteers  assembled  on  the  fron- 
tiers, and  declared  their  intention  of  stamping  out  any  overt 
acts  of  \nolence  which  American  freebooters  might  make. 
Ever>'where  young  and  active  men  came  forward,  keen  and 
ready  to  enlist  their  services  for  war  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

But  excited  as  American  politicians  were,  madness  of  quite 
a  diflferent  kind  reigned  in  Wall  Street. 

The  message  of  the  President  had  come  as  a  thunder- 
clap to  the  rich  speculators  and  stockholders  of  New  York. 
European  war  was  bad  enough  ;  and  already  the  commercial 
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world  was  shaken  to  its  fotmdations.  But  his  open  menace 
to  England  con\iUsed  the  market,  and  a  terrible  panic  set  in. 

Men  hurried  to  and  fro  in  w-ild  tiunult,  and  ^■ioleut  words 
clashed  in  angr\-  debates.  The  great  leaders  oi"  fiuance  were 
gathered  in  their  strength,  and.  chough  silent,  slion-ed  by 
flushed  cheek  and  nervous  movement  their  anxious  concern 
in  the  Hen's  continually  flashed  along  the  cable. 

On  'Change,  a  small  knot  of  Germans — rlisregarded  and 
shunned — ntowied  upon  the  scene,  looking  half  threatening. 
half  ania7.ed. 

One  of  tliem,  a  rich  broker  named  Durapfstadt.  approached 
Mr.  Stoiiymaii.  wlio.  pale  and  erect,  stood  near  the  rostrum. 

"  Zis  is  von  great  huUaboo,"  he  forcibly  exc!aimt.-d.  "  Is 
not  ze  Vaterland  goot  (rents  to  your  beehle  ?  Vy  you  ze 
Englischen  thus  so  vid  unfairness  s}mipatbise  vid  ?  Are  de 
Deutsch  here  not  also  citizens  of  ze  starred  stripes  ?  " 

Stonj-man  turned  on  him  a  quick  look  of  disgust. 

"  Go  away  and  learn  English,  you  German  blackguard," 
he  said,  "  if  you  want  to  talk  with  me,  and  come  back  in  a 
year." 

"  You  lofe  nicht  fair-play,"  stammered  the  German. 

"Fair-play!"  exclaimed  Stonyman.  "Look  here,  you 
fool.  I  am  not  a  man  of  sentiment.  I  have  little  time  to 
feel  for  my  own  country,  let  alone  for  others.  But  do  you 
German  thieves  know  what  it  is  you  are  trjHng  to  do  ?  I  am 
a  business  man.  and  I  speak  in  a  business  way.  The  for- 
tunes of  America  are  bound  up  with  those  of  England.  If 
England  is  beaten  in  this  war  there  will  be  universal  ruin 
throughout  the  States.  She  is  our  best  customer,  she  carries 
our  goods,  our  money  is  invested  in  her  stock.  What  do  we 
care  if  France  or  Germany  is  buried  in  your  petty  ocean  ? 
We,  the  business  men  of  New  York,  cannot  afford  that  Eng- 
land should  be  beaten." 

"  You  are  one  brafe  man,"  sneered  the  German.  "  And 
vat  will  you  do?  " 

"  Po  ?  "     Here  Stonyman  moved  forward  as  though  be 
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intended  to  reduce  the  German  nation  by  one  person  at  least. 

•  I  wiil  show  you  what  we  will  do.  Gentlemen."  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  interested  group  that  had  gathered  round. 

•  listen  to  me.  Our  tonunes  are  at  stake.  We  cannot  let 
the  English  nauon  suifcr  defeat.  Do  not  kt  us  l)e  led  away 
by  sentiment.  \Vc  must  .save  (^ur  possessions.  I  for  one 
am  not  going  to  Ixr  !)egg.ircd  for  jingo  patriotism.  This 
rascal  a^ks  us.  ihe  merciiants  ot  New  York,  what  we  can  do. 
My  reply  is  this  :  I  wiil  purchase  ten  miilion  dollars  worth 
ot'the  new  British  .^tock." 

At  his  words  a  cheer  was  raised,  and  the  excitement  grew. 

Then  Mr.  &>rman.  after  shaking  Stonyman  by  the  hand, 
moinited  the  rostrum  and  made  an  earnest  speech,  calling  on 
them  all  to  support  the  finances  of  England. 

"  I  add  my  own  ten  millions,"  he  declared.  *'  Let  us  send 
England  our  money.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  we  have 
ever  made.  Our  gold  will  keep  her  armies  in  the  field  and 
give  them  victory,  and  we  shall  save  our  falling  interests 
throughout  the  world.  Timid  and  blind  is  he  who  will  not 
give  a  little  to  save  much.*'  There  was  a  tumult  of  applause 
and  in  a  moment  the  two  financiers  had  headed  a  list  with 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  In  half  an  hour  two  hundred  mil- 
lions had  been  subscribed.  And  that  night  a  cablegram 
informed  the  English  Chancellor  that  no  less  than  forty 
millions  sterling  was  on  its  way  to  take  up  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  newlv-created  stock. 

Indeed,  the  position  of  England  from  the  mercantile  point 
of  view  was  exceedingly  happy. 

War  depends  on  conditions  that  seem  remote,  and  lie  far 
below  the  surface.  It  is  a  question  of  money,  food,  and 
a  thousand  other  things,  and  many  a  battle  is  won  in  the 
kitchen  or  in  the  counting-house.  Ever>'thing  conspired  to 
make  England  strong  where  her  enemies  were  weak.  Her 
consols  were  taken  up  with  a\ndit>'  by  thousands  of  people 
whose  stake  in  her  security  was  too  great  to  be  left  to  fate. 
Rothschild  and  the  principal   bankers  bad   thrown  their 
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money  into  the  war-chest.  These  men  bad  to  make  up  their 
minds  from  verj-  self-interest — in  a  stnigrgie  that  must  be  so 
terrible  in  its  consequences — on  which  side  they  were  pre- 
pared to  throw  in  their  lot,  and  the  independence  of  Ene^land 
was  realised  to  be  a  matter  of  first  consequence,  a  primary* 
condition  to  the  security  of  investments. 

But  it  was  at  this  moment,  more  clearly  than  e\-er.  that 
England  realised  the  wisdom  of  her  free-trade  polic\'  and 
reaped  its  bcnctits.  Into  her  ports  com.  meal,  farm  produce, 
and  all  the  necessities  of  life  were  poured.  Germany  and 
France  paid  heavily  for  their  taxed  goods:  and,  even  then, 
being  in  a  state  of  blockade,  got  little  by  them.  The  previ- 
ous year  had  been  a  ver\'  prosperous  one.  and.  denied  her 
markets  on  the  Continent,  American  produce  fell  in  price,  and 
was  bought  at  low  terms  by  Great  Britain. 

Whilst  England  was  getting  her  suppUes  with  regularity 
and  cheapness,  France  and  Germany  got  theirs  with  diffi- 
culty and  at  a  preposterous  charge.  Already  those  countries 
felt  the  pinch  of  need  which  the  sudden  stoppage  of  their  im- 
port trade  created. 

They  had  not  prepared  for  such  an  unexpected  turn  of 
events.  Confident  in  their  success  they  had  sought  no  un- 
usual loan  and  made  no  preparation  to  receive  an  unimpeded 
flow  of  food.  But  now,  their  navies  beaten,  their  coasts 
blockaded,  their  merchantmen  caught  in  a  snare,  America 
unable  to  reach  them,  or  reaching  them  with  scant  supplies 
at  a  high  rate,  they  reeled  beneath  a  blow  that  already  was 
telling  hard  upon  them. 

To  protect  her  commerce  the  United  States  was  determined. 
And  if  the  best  and  safest  market  was  England  there  was 
need  of  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  to  maintain  the  security 
of  her  merchantmen  which  plied  across  laden  with  the  stores 
of  a  rich  and  bounteous  harvest. 

Admiral  Manan  was  selected  to  command  the  American 
fleet.  A  skilled  strategian,  a  brave  oflScer.  a  man  of  resource, 
he  was  an  ideal  choice  for  a  mission  so  delicate. 
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There  was  in  him  also  the  y^aruiui;:  for  active  ser\*ice 
which  is  ine\ntable  iii  a  tnie  sailor,  and  he  accepted  his  office 
with  eaq;emess.  But  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  course  of  an  intcnicw  ^^^th  him.  iiarai>ed  his  ardour,  as 
the  ciiief  citizen  had  given  .s^nne  thouelit  to  the  eiTect  of  his 
messai^e. 

•  We  are  strictly  neutral.  Admiral  Manan.  '  he  said. 
"  Vour  duty  is  a  difficult  one  :  it  is  open  to  temptations. 
America  has  :ieed  •>f  ;i  ni;;n  of  i:cv)l  judirment  and  strict 
restraint. ' ' 

*'  It  may  be  that  there  \\*iil  also  l)e  need  of  a  little  gun- 
powder," replied  the  Admiral.  **  I  sliail  be  hound  to  reply 
to  any  hostile  overture. 

The  President  smiled. 

**  Let  me  clearly  understaud,"  said  the  Admiral.  **  am  I 
right  in  reading  your  message  that  I  must  avoid  any  com- 
plications with  Great  Britain  ?  ** 

The  President  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  answered  : 
**  It  is  your  duty  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  You  must  act  as  your  judgment  directs  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  mission." 

Admiral  Manan  retired  with  a  xtry  dear  view  of  the 
Presidential  sy-mpathies.  And  they  in  no  way  agreed  with 
bis  own. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

RUSSIA  TO    THE    RESCCE. 

ON  the  day  ibllox^ing  a  great  battle  near  Yvetot,  when 
a  French  anny  corps,  under  General  Merrier,  had 
been  driven  back  Cowards  Rouen  with  much  loss  in 
men  and  guns,  volatile  Paris  strove  bard  to  maintain  her 
new  reputation  for  steadfast  purpose,  and  made  pretence  to 
smile  at  this  fresh  misfortune. 

But  in  the  theatres  the  comedy  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
abandonment  and  the  tragic  stage  was  neglected.  There 
was  a  tremor  in  the  mirth  of  this  gay  people.  Already  the 
dread  thought — as  yet  unspoken^-came  to  their  minds  and 
leaped  frantically  in  their  hearts  that  the  sound  of  cannon 
was  once  more  almost  at  their  gates,  and  that  the  City  of 
Pleasure — that  gay  and  lo\-ely  haunt  of  all  the  nations — was 
threatened. 

There  had  been  hurried  meetings  at  the  Elys^,  and  pale 
crowds  of  stricken  citizens  waited  from  hour  to  hour  at  its 
doors  to  glean  intelligence  of  what  new  and  final  effort  the 
Government  would  make  to  rid  French  soil  of  the  invaders. 

Xow  the  menace  sounded  loudly  in  their  ears,  there  was 
no  longer  idle  exultation  or  the  wild  caprice  of  sterile  enthu- 
siasm. The  heart  of  the  brave  nation  was  stirred  and  there 
burned  the  fire  of  martial  ardour,  the  patriot  eagerness  for 
action.  This  all-pervading  flame  consumed  in  a  moment  the 
frail  superfirial  egotism  that  disguised  the  real  courage  of  the 
French  people. 

And  what  were  those  mid  rumours  that  flew  through  the 

city  and  brought  crowds  to  the  Champs  Elysies — crowds  at 
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once  indi^aut  and  desperate  ?  What  meant  those  frequent 
hurrviuijs  of  messcuj^ers  between  the  President's  house  and 
the  German  Embassy  t  Was  it  true,  this  stranqe  stor\',  :hat 
there  had  tla.siied  aioni;  the  railway  wires  the  imperative 
order  that  tramc  should  stand  aside  and  the  lines  Ix^  cleared 
for  an  express  train  that  was  to  hurr>*  over  EurojHi.  botind — 
who  knew  wiiere  ." 

Loud  ciamounnv;  thundered  tiie  impatience  of  the  people. 
2\ews — news  —  luy  news  wa.^  i)eiter  than  none  at  ail. 

*  Are  we  to  do  nothing  ?  "  shouted  one.       "  Are  we  to  sit 
here  and  welcome  the  English  pig  to  our  city  ?  " 

•  An  ill  thing  it  will  lie,"  muttered  another,  '*  if  we  arc 
kept  in  the  dark.'* 

**  Cheer  up,  neighbour,"  exclaimed  a  horsedealer  who 
stood  by.     * '  Our  generals  have  genius  and 

**  A  genius  for  getting  shot,  that  's  about  all,'*  was  the 
retort.  **  I  hope  you  have  a  good  stock  in  your  stables, 
Merder.  We  shall  need  horse  ragofd  before  long,  I  *m 
thinking,  if  there  are  many  more  delays.** 

And  thus  the  crowd  continued,  in  muffled  remonstrance  or 
more  strident  anger,  to  call  upon  their  Ministers  of  State  to 
be  up  and  doing. 

It  was  imperative  that  the  restlessness  of  the  city  should 
be  alleviated,  and  by  nightfall  an  official  notice  in  Le  Journal 
gave  the  welcome  intelligence  that  a  decisive  step  had  been 
taken  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  Germany. 

"It  has  been  arranged,"  ran  this  announcement,  "  that  the 
old  and  tried  ally  of  France,  the  great  nation  of  Russia,  shall 
be  asked  to  take  her  proper  part  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
insolent  foe.  The  three  great  empires  of  Europe  are  together 
in  this  supreme  struggle,  and  before  the  armies  of  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France  the  haughty  domain  of  England  will 
fall  shattered  at  the  first  blow.** 

There  was  much  rejoicing  in  Paris. 

What  could  be  more  magnificent  than  this,  w*hicb  would 
practically  unite  all  Europe  against  Great  Britain .'    And 
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Russia  i  The  friend  and  ally  of  France,  the  nation  which 
had  done  her  the  honour  to  borrow  her  raoaey  and  accept 
her  hospitality' ;  was  not  Russia,  n-ith  her  foot  upon  India, 
with  her  annies  uncountable,  and  her  fleets,  which  might 
sweep  unquestioned  through  the  Baltic  and  break  into  the 
charmed  waters  of  the  Xorth  Sea,  a  power  irresistible  and 
in\niiciblti  ? 

As  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  railway  station,  bearinc; 
the  i^missanes  of  France  and  Germany,  the  popular  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm  n*ere  extraordinan'.  M.  Hanotaux 
was  bodily  lifted  from  his  carriage  and  carried  into  the 
saloon  that  lay  waiting  for  him  and  his  brother  diplomats. 
The  air  rang  mtli  the  shouts  and  plaudits  of  an  intoxicated 
people. 

But  the  journey  to  Russia  was  not  one  of  unmixed  pleas- 
ure. M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  de  Visne,  who  represented  the 
Republic,  and  Count  Caprivi  and  General  Dumpf,  who  acted 
on  behalf  of  Germany,  were  ill  at  ease. 

Their  first  bold  strokes  at  England  bad  failed  disastrously. 
Two  armies  and  two  fleets  had  been  destroyed.  But,  11-orse 
than  this  in  the  ej'e  of  honour,  the  English  soldier  had  set 
his  foot  upon  both  dominions.  Paris  itself  was  threatened, 
Stralsund  had  been  seized.  Nearly  half  a  million  men — 
bold,  confident,  desperate — with  no  one  knew  how  many 
more  preparing  to  follow  them,  menaced  the  existence  of 
the  two  empires. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  right,"  said  Caprivi  gloomily, 
"  in  calling  in  Russia.  She  is  acting  now  as  ever  the  part 
of  the  fox.  We  do  the  fighting,  but  it  is  she  who  will  carry 
oflfthe  booty." 

"  Nothing  easier  than  to  retract,"  replied  Hanotaux  with 
a  sneer.  ' '  You  have  an  army  of  four  millions,  I  believe.  It 
is  twenty  to  one." 

Caprivi  ground  his  teeth. 

"  There  's  no  need  of  cheap  satire,"  he  declared.  "  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  German  reaerves  are  strong 
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enough  to  conquer  the  world.  France  and  Germany  together 
have  an  army  of  over  seven  millions  of  men.  WTiat  foe  can 
possibly  be  an  object  of  dread  ?  " 

•*  Well?** 

**  Vou  know  pcnVx'tly  well  the  danijer.   Germany  is  united. 

of  course,  but * 

*  But,  '  Hanoiaux  took  up  the  sentence.  *  you  are  not  a 
free  people.  There  is  no  need  for  concealment."  he  contin- 
ued. .>ceini^  Caprivi  cai»cr  to  retort.  *  Let  us  fac%;  the  facts 
steadily.  Your  Emperor  has  been  engaged  in  killing  indi- 
vidual freedom.  He  has  established  a  tyranny  worse  than 
that  of  the  Tsar  of  Russia.  If  you  had  to  call  upon  your 
shopkeepers  and  citizens  you  would  stand  in  hourly  danger 
of  a  socialist  rising  that  would  depose  your  Emperor  and 
destroy  your  capital.  You  dare  not.  in  a  war  unprovoked  as 
this,  call  on  your  reser\*es. ' ' 

**  And  you  ?  **  hotly  interposed  General  Dtmipf. 

**  We  are,  I  admit,  in  much  the  same  predicament.  Wc 
have,  gentlemen,  been  labotmng  under  a  terrible  mistake. 
Let  us  admit  it  frankly.  Otir  huge  armies  and  magnificent 
reserves,  forced  into  service,  are  not  available,  as  the  mere 
statist  would  tell  us,  for  purposes  of  war.  Let  the  French 
Government  call  upon  the  French  people — after  a  blunder  so 
ghastly  as  to  make  the  step  necessar>' — and  there  will  be  a 
third  revolution.  No  Cabinet  could  stand  the  shock.  As 
for  Germany,  a  collection  of  states  with  their  jealousies  and 
vanities  and  selfish  interests,  yoo  cannot  expect  that  your 
conscripts  will  rush  to  arms  when  you  have  trodden  upon 
them,  denied  them  free  speech  and  firee  religion  and  public 
rights.  It  is  in  a  moment  of  national  agony  like  this  that 
national  defects  are  most  apparent." 

Caprivi  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  and  then  remarked 
ivnth  emphasis: 

*•  You  are  right  in  the  main.  We  should  have  crushed 
England  at  once.  We  forgot  that  every  Englishman  is  a 
soldier  by  instinct  and  by  inheritance.    Give  Britain  a  mo> 
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ment  to  breathe  in  and  the  earth  swarms  with  her  armies, 
the  seas  teem  with  her  fleets." 

"  Still,  there  is  a  limit.  '  interposed  Dumpf  sagadouslv. 

"  A  limit  !  "  laughed  Hanotaux.  "Annihilate  one  armv 
and  there  are  two  in  its  place." 

"  True  !  "  quietly  put  in  Capriri.  "  You  wilt  remember 
that  it  was  the  raw  le\nes  of  Surrey  that  won  the  day  at 
Waterloo  !  " 

The  two  Frenchmen  turned  pale  with  anger  at  the  remark, 
and  the  German  General  interposed  quickly  : 

"  Let  there  be  no  quarrelling,"  he  said.  '  We  are  friends 
and  allies  now,  and  the  task  before  us  is  not  an  easy  one.  We 
must,  for  our  own  credit,  do  everj'thing  to  p^e^■eut  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  out  the  reser\-es.  That  would  be  an  ignominy 
not  to  be  endured.  Russia  has  given  her  word ;  she  will  now 
give  her  armies.  It  may  cost  us  something;  but  there  is  no 
looking  back.  England  must  be  crushed  now,  or  for  ever 
dominate  the  earth." 

The  four  Ambassadors  were  treated  with  grave  ceremony 
at  St,  Petereburg.  The  phlegmatic  Russians,  never  eager 
to  welcome  a  defeated  ally,  regarded  them  with  a  coldness 
which  the  French  statesmen  obser\'ed  with  much  misgi\'ing. 
There  were  no  rapturous  crowds  to  acclaim  them,  only  a  few 
casual  bystanders  gathered  on  the  comers  of  the  streets  to 
gaze  curiously  into  the  carriage.  The  Russian  capital  was 
indifference  itself. 

The  audience  given  at  the  Royal  Palace  was  one  of  the 
strangest  in  history.  Three  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in 
the  world  were  meeting  in  conference,  and  their  one  object 
was  the  destruction  of  the  great  people  who  had  taught  each 
the  art  of  government. 

They  met  in  the  Tsar's  private  study.  It  was  an  impres- 
dve  spectacle. 

The  young  Tsar,  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  divine  right  of 
monarchy,  possessed  of  the  madness  of  autocrac>',  which 
blindly  beliered  to  the  inspiration  (rf  its  mission,  received 
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chc   French  and  German   les^atees  with  a   chill,   imperial 
(Uii^nity. 

On  iiis  riv^ht  sat  General  Gourko.  the  only  statesman  ad- 
miitctl  into  ihe  imperial  confidence.  The  Tsar  s  impetuous, 
oiten  arrovjant  temper  wab  balanced  by  the  shrewd,  caicuia- 
tins^  ;;enius  ot'  a  diplomat  wiio  had  no  iihisions.  and  \veij;tied 
his  me!i  as  the  analyst  weii^hs  the  inj^redients  of  a  poison. 

With  innnite  .sicill  and  >a«:acitv  M.  Hanotaux  unibided  the 
■  icsis^iis  of  the  uniicil  powers  an(i  s«mi;ht  to  show  the  neces- 
rjity  for  Russia's  iuter\'cntion. 

*  We  have  the  enemy  in  our  grasp,'*  he  argued.  **  There 
are  two  British  armies  landed  upon  the  Continent.  One  of 
them  is  hemmed  in  a  few  hundred  miles  from  Paris.  The 
other  is  hopelessly  inclosed  in  the  defences  of  Stralsund. 
We  are  millions  to  their  thousands.  Our  victor}-  is  a  matter 
of  da  vs.     But •  * 

"But  you  come  to  St.  Petersburg!'*  drily  interposed 
Gourko. 

**  We  come,  it  is  true,  but  why  ?  Your  Majest>',  the  posi- 
tion is  simple.  W*e  can  defeat  the  enemy.  But  that  is  not 
enough.  If  England  is  to  be  crushed,  she  must  be  crushed 
at  once,  and  not  only  on  our  shores,  but  on  her  o\ni.  Evcr>' 
day  makes  shorter  the  distance  that  separates  her  from  her 
colonies.  These  Saxons  have  the  brute  instinct  of  the  fam- 
ily. Give  them  a  month  and  we  shall  have  the  Canadian, 
the  African,  the  Australian,  and  the  Indian  fighting  side  by 
side  in  Europe.  If  it  were  only  needed  to  beat  England,  it 
is  done.  What  can  half  a  million  avail  against  seven  mil- 
lions ?  But  much  more  b  needed.  England  must  be  over- 
whelmed, invaded,  blotted  out,  and  that  at  once.  We  must 
be  in  London  in  a  fortnight.  Otherwise  we  shall  not  be 
fighting  a  countr>'  but  a  whole  hemisphere  ! " 

The  Tsar  turned  full  on  the  speaker. 

"  Are  your  millions  not  enough  for  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

'*  Your  Majesty,"  answered  Count  Caprivi,  "  it  is.  you  are 
aware,  dangerous  at  all  times  to  call  up  the  whole  fighting 
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strength  of  a  nadon  :  but  under  such  conditions,  after — weil. 
let  me  frankly  say  it.  alter  failure  which  should  have  been 
success,  it  might  be  disastrous.  A  nation  roused  to  action  is 
a  terrible  force  that  nia>-  strike  we  know  not  where  !  " 

"  Your  meaning  is  clear."  said  the  Tsar,  with  a  certain 
proud  scorn.  '  Your  democTac>-,  it  appears,  knows  how  to 
dance  and  play,  but  it  clearly  is  still  a  child.  You.  M.  Hano- 
taux,  are  afraid  of  this  great  incint  you  have  called  to  life. 
He  plays  iu  his  uurserj-  now  ^\■ith  rattles  and  ninepins;  but 
at  times  it  is  cron'ns  and  portfolios  and  even  heads  that  he 
plays  with.  And  you,  Count,  are  afraid  to  arm  your  loyal 
burghers  for  fear  that  gunpowder  will  teach  them  the  secret 
of  freedom." 

"  No,  sire,"  replied  Capri\-i,  with  dignity.  "  We  are  pre- 
pared to  do  our  part  as  Heaven  may  will.  But  is  it  fair  that 
the  burden  shoidd  fall  upon  two  nations  which  have  no  less 
to  gain  than  you  ?  Russia  will  uot  decline  the  responsibility 
which  her  profit  demands  from  her." 

"  What  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Tsar,  suddenly  rising,  and  hot 
with  passion.  "  Do  yon  deem  that  Russia  stands  in  aid  of 
Europe  to  secure  whatever  her  heart  is  set  on  ?  What  are 
France  and  Germany  to  the  splendid  empire  which  is  mine, 
an  empire  uumeasurable  and  irresistible,  filliug  the  two  con- 
tinents with  its  acres,  sending  forth  its  tendrils  to  every 
country,  and  slowly  and  silently  absorbing  the  earth  ?  France 
plays  with  her  toy  constitutions,  sets  up  her  sham  ministries 
day  after  day,  calls  herself  republic  or  monarchy  as  the  whim 
seizes  her,  aye,  and  sends  ridiculous  trinkets  to  Sandy  Hook, 
monuments  of  Europe's  folly  to  America's  madness.  And 
Germany  ?  She  whines  and  pules  for  land  like  a  fretful  in- 
valid, with  a  ruler  who  pipes  and  paints  and  chatters  and 
stalks,  as  if  kingship  were  a  huckstering,  a  mere  jack-of-all- 
trades.  Russia  is  the  sole,  the  great  representative  of  the  . 
one  lasting  idea  that  the  world  can  never  forget — the  idea  of 
imperial  sway,  of  autocracy,  of  divine  rulership.  She  stands 
■side  and  apart  from  all  the  nations.    She  needs  them  not. 
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Some  day  they  shall  become  part  01  her.  The  hour  of  the  Slav 
is  upon  you :  you  feel  it  even  now  and  stand  abashed.  Talk 
not  to  me  of  Russia's  fear  of  Britain  or  of  the  world  itself." 

Dourko  Nviio  liad  listened  jjravely  and  with  respect,  here 
quickly  interposed. 

*  Russia  has  no  need  of  alliances.'  he  said.  '*  Wwx.  if  you 
ask  for  help,  'she  is  not  therefore  deaf.'* 

*  General.**  exclaimed  De  Visiie.  *  you  will  remember 
that  you  are  committed.  Vour  iiaiid  is  set  to  the  Icav^uc  of 
Europe." 

'*  In  part."  repHed  the  General.  **  We  are  inactive.  If 
we  interpose  and  rescue  you  from  your  unfortunate  position 
what  compen.sation  do  you  pro|X)se  ?  " 

**  Compensation  !  "  cried  Capri\n.  **  You  have  already 
India  !  " 

"  We  have  India  as  fee  for  inactivity.*' 

**  But  it  is  the  biggest  prize  of  all  !  " 

'*  And  well  earned,  surely.  Had  we  moved  there  might 
have  been  no  need  of  a  storming  of  Stralsund.  If  we  are 
to  send  our  armies  and  our  ships  we  shall  need  some  other 
price." 

"And  that  is " 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Gourko  impressively,  '*  "Kt.  claim  Tur- 
kev  and  Asia  Minor." 

The  four  delegates  looked  at  one  another  in  hopeless  aston- 
ishment. Russia,  grasping  in  all  she  did,  bad  outwitted 
them.  Already  the  brunt  of  the  war  and  all  its  horrors  bad 
fallen  upon  France  and  Germany.  And  now  Russia  de- 
manded the  two  most  coveted  territories  that  earth  still  held 
out  to  tempt  a  nation's  vanit>'. 

There  was  a  hurried  consultation.  The  Tsar  and  Gourko 
sat  apart,  cold,  impassive,  inflexible.  The  game  was  theirs. 
They  knew  too  well  the  pitiful  dilemma  of  the  suppliants  to 
their  favour.  When  M.  Hanotaux  sullenly  announced  ac- 
quiescence in  the  monstrous  terms  proposed,  barely  a  smile 
broke  the  rigid  calmness  of  Gourko's  impenetrable  face. 
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"  And  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  "  he  asked. 

Count  Capriri  urged  the  necessity  of  breaking;  up  the 
English  iia\-j-. 

"  Destroy  the  fleet  at  Stralsund,"  he  said.  "  and  we  sliall 
have  crippled  her  strongest  ami  and  caught  the  English 
army  in  a  snare.  Both  Stralsund  and  Ha\Te  demand  relief. 
Break  through  the  blockade,  sink  the  enemies'  ships,  and 
we  are  free  to  decimate  the  land  forces  and  make  unopposed 
for  British  territory-. ' 

M.  Hanotaux  agreed  with  this  advice. 

Gourko  whispered  in  his  So\-ereign's  ear.  The  Tsar  nod- 
ded assent  and  the  General  observed  : 

■'  That  may  be  well  as  a  matter  for  your  own  relief.  But 
we  have  a  larger  duty  before  us.  We  must  cripple  England. 
What  avail  the  fleets  of  Stralsund  and  Havre?  They  are 
impotent  to  do  further  harm.  You  can  cut  to  pieces  without 
difBculty  the  rash  adventurous  men  who  have  landed  on 
your  shores." 

"  Pardon  me,"  interposed  Hanotaux,  "  the  destruction  of 
the  English  navy  is  the  first  cousideration.  Leave  ihat  alone 
and  no  matter  what  is  done  we  have  not  yet  begun." 

"  His  Majesty  thinks  otherwise,"  coldly  replied  Gourko. 
' '  He  is  of  opinion  that  our  best  course  is  to  invade  England 
now  that  she  is  unguarded  and  destitute  of  her  men.  Let  us 
seize  the  island  and  the  fleet  can  be  decimated  by  degrees. 
You  will  never  advance  a  step  in  the  war  till  you  have  set 
foot  upon  British  soil." 

The  envoys  were  not  of  his  opinion  ;  but  after  some 
deliberation  the  crafty  Gourko  had  wrung  from  the  man 
admission  that  his  plan  was  the  wiser. 

For  an  hour  the  General  and  the  envoys  deliberated  over 
the  details  of  this  new  and  terrible  movement  in  the  war,  and 
then,  with  gracious  condescension,  the  Tsar  dismissed  his 
victors. 

When  they  had  left  the  apartment,  General  Gourko  smiled 
grimly. 
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"  And  these  arc  their  statesmen  i   '  he  exclaimed. 

*  General.  "  was  the  Tsar  s  reply,  *  Heaven  fiv^hts  for 
Holv  Russia.  Her  I'uture  expands  resistless.  Tliis  war  is 
but  ah  an  inbiniment  lor  her  (MnniiH)tence. 

"  The  way  is  <  iear.  *  .-.lui  Guurko.  *  With  y<nir  pennis- 
sion.  hire.  I  will  >ce  ihat  a  niessai^e  of  sympathy  is  teie- 
i^rauiieci  lo  London.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  l)e  no 
suspicion  of  the  part  we  siiail  .so  soon  i)e  piayinvj. 

The  T>;ir  turned  ii]vmi  ids  >;cnLTai  ;;  >^H>nnul  -glance. 

*  General  Gourko.  *  he  said  im]x:riousiy.  *  we  are  not 
hucksters.  Russia  has  no  nee<I  of  lies.  It  is  humiliatini?^ 
enoui^h  if  she  needs  to  keep  hack  the  truth:  to  >peak  the  lie 
is  unworthy  of  her  ndcr  and  of  one  whom  her  nder  trusts.  " 

Gourko  smiled  at  this  rebuke,  retired,  and  sent  the  tele- 
gram. 

The  envoys  drove  back  to  their  hotel  half  mollified,  half 
jubilant.  Capri vi  more  than  his  companions  was  moody 
and  silent. 

As  the  carriage  was  turning  into  the  courtyard,  an  oath 
suddenly  escaped  him,  and  the  others,  looking  upon  him, 
saw  his  face  dark  with  rage. 

"  Dupes  !  "  he  cried.  **  Dupes  I  Fools  that  we  are.  I 
sec  it  plainly  enough  !  " 

"  What  do  vou  mean  ?  "  cried  Hanotaux. 

"  What  do  I  mean?  Do  you  not  see?  We  asked  the 
Tsar  to  destroy  the  English  fleet.  Any  fool  can  see  it  is  our 
one  hope  of  safety.  And  instead  he  insists  upon  slipping  by 
and  landing  on  Engli.sh  soil." 

•*Well?'* 

**  Is  it  so  inscrutable,  this  perfidious  purpose  ?  The>*  can 
do  nothing  if  they  land:  England's  citizens  are  still  there. 
Can  a  few  ships  hope  to  master  an  imperial  island  ?  No: 
they  know  full  well  that  the  move  is  only  a  blind." 

*  •  For  what  ? ' '  demanded  De  Visnc. 

**  Gourko  wants  to  alarm  England  by  threatening  her 
shores.     He  hopes  thereby   to  force  her  to  send  for  her 
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ludian  army.  That  arm  of  hers,  the  stroni^^est  military  arm 
in  the  world,  ouce  on  the  high  seas,  and  Russia  can  march 
across  the  boundary  and  take  possession  of  India  !  ** 

**  And  we ? '* 

'*  Bah  !  We,  indeed  !  Russia  does  not  care  a  rap  for  us. 
She  leaves  us  to  invasion,  to  sieges,  to  blockade,  to  all  the 
burden  of  the  war.  She  is  simply  looking  out  for  herself. 
She  will  seize  her  own  booty  and  leave  us  to  pay  the  bill !  *' 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE   GER^IAK  EMPEROR. 


SIR   EVELYN  WOOD   had  successmlly  accomplished 
the  difficult  task  committed  to  him. 

A  powerful  English  army  had  landed  at  Stralsund, 
and  now  occupied  one  of  the  strongest  positions  upon  the 
seacoast  of  Germany. 

It  was  true  the  English  General  had  only  200,000  men, 
against  whom  were  ranged  the  entire  military  forces  of 
Germany.  Although  for  the  present  the  huge  army  of  the 
**  Fatherland  **  was  variously  engaged,  part  of  it  being  oc- 
cupied in  Northern  France  and  part  still  waiting  with  im- 
patience upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Marseilles 
till  their  imprisoned  transports  might  be  able  to  get  past  the 
steel  fence  at  Gibraltar  and  carry  Uiem  to  the  agreeable  task 
of  dealing  a  blow  at  Great  Britain  herself,  there  was  yet  avail- 
able for  immediate  purposes  a  large  and  well-trained  force, 
which,  in  point  of  niunbers,  seemed  likely  to  overwhelm  the 
brave  captors  of  Stralsund. 

Before  twelve  hours  had  elapsed  nearly  400,000  men,  gath- 
ered from  the  capital,  from  Dantzic,  from  the  Kiel  Canal, 
and  from  the  various  military  depots  of  the  North,  had  made 
their  way  by  rail  to  Grimmen,  a  town  not  twenty-five  miles 
distant  from  Stralsund,  and  there  prepared  to  crush  the  ad- 
venturous foe  either  by  a  decisive  onslaught  or  by  the  pain- 
ful  agony  of  a  determined  siege. 

One  enormous  advantage  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  possessed. 
The  position  he  occupied  was  such  as  a  general  might  have 
prayed  for. 

••  14$ 
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Bdiiud  him  lay  the  marsh-bound  cit>-  with  its  in\-ulaeTa- 
ble  sea-\v-alls.  In  the  tand-Iocked  channel  beyond  lay  the 
splendid  fleet,  that  had  so  superbly  silenced  the  guns  of 
Rupen, 

Three  lines  of  railn'ay  ran  out  from  his  base.  That  to  liis 
right  ran  beneath  the  Schleswig-Holsteiu  peninsula  towards 
Liibeck  and  Hamburg;  that  to  liis  left  toStettia:  whilst  due 
south  a  third  made  direct  to  the  German  capital. 

Stationed  at  the  convergence  of  these  three  railways,  it 
was  clear  that  the  General  could  throw  out  his  army  in  large 
and  distinct  masses  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  yet  keep 
in  rapid  communication  nith  ever>'  section. 

Whilst  Sir  Evelyn  was  inspecting  the  outljing  district  in 
the  direct  front,  having  for  its  centre  the  line  to  Berlin,  he 
pointed  out  to  those  members  of  his  staff  nearest  to  bim  the 
natural  advantages  of  his  position. 

"Whatever  the  odds  against  us,"  he  observed,  "we 
should  be  invulnerable." 

"  So  long  as  we  stay  here,  sir,"  assented  one  of  bis  officers. 

"  Do  not  loolc  forward  to  an  excursion  into  Germany  yet 
awhile,"  responded  the  General  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Our 
duty  is  clear.  We  must  cling  to  Stralsund  with  desperation. 
With  300,000  men  not  even  Napoleon,  with  Wellington  as 
chief  of  the  staff,  could  march  into  a  hostile  country  teeming 
with  gigantic  armies.  No  ;  we  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in 
the  mere  vainglory  of  fanatical  heroism.  Our  men  have  need 
of  self-restraint  as  well  as  courage  here." 

"  Then  you  intend  to  keep  at  Stralsund  ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  two  days  or  less  we  shall  be  surrounded  by  an 
immense  array,  through  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  cut 
our  way.  But  lucidly  we  have  a  strong  position.  1  will  es- 
tablish my  lines  on  those  low  hills,  which  are,  I  should  cal- 
culate, about  four  miles  away.  With  this  spacious  plain  as 
my  base,  with  three  lines  of  railways,  with  a  strong  fortress  at 
my  back,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  remain  here  as  long  as 
our  stores  last." 
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*  And  thus  keep  the  Germaus  engaged  ? ' ' 

•  Exactly.  '  responded  the  General.  "It  is  our  part  to 
keep  stoutly  to  Straisuud  and  keep  at  us  one  or  more  of  the 
(German  array  corps.  We  shall  thus  prevent  a  aia:>sini;  ot' 
the  two  nations  in  France,  and  Lord  Rol)erts  .s  task  will  be 
so  ranch  the  li'^^htcr.  Don  t  Ix:  afraid  that  there  will  be  !io 
tii^htini^.  We  shall  have  to  i>e  troublesome,  but  we  must 
not  hazard  a  rixeil  engagement.  Wc  mtust  wait  in  patience 
till  we  can  go  forward." 

The  officer  looked  at  his  general  in  surprise. 

•  *  Wait  ?  "  he  asked.     '  *  For  what  ? ' ' 

"  Wait."  was  the  laconic  reply,  *  till  Canada  and  South 
Africa  and  Australia  come  swiraming  down  the  Baltic." 

And  with  these  words  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode 
back  to  his  quarters. 

Within  a  ver>'  few  hours  the  first  rough  intrenchment  of 
the  English  army  was  perfected.  Soldier  and  sailor,  work- 
ing side  by  side,  with  cheerful  song  and  unfailing  jest, 
accomplished  miracles.  Stralstmd  was  once  more  herself 
and  her  guns  gleamed  more  cruelly  than  ever  over  the  blue 
water. 

Four  miles  distant  from  the  outskirts  of  the  town  ran  a  low 
ridge  of  hills.  Through  deep  cuttings  the  three  railways 
burrowed  their  way  east,  south,  and  west,  opening  a  passage 
to  all  Germany.  Where  these  cuttings  lay.  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  took  up  his  main  positions,  throwing  up  earthworks 
which  hourly  became  more  formidable,  and  whence  the  Brit- 
ish guns  swept  for  miles  the  whole  of  the  shelterless  plain 
that  spread  to  the  south.  In  the  delta  formed  by  this  line 
of  forts  and  the  town  of  Stralsund  the  army  lay  encamped, 
sheltered  by  the  sloping  hills  no  less  than  by  the  guns. 

Of  anmiunition  and  supplies  there  was  abundance.  Hour 
after  hour  the  ships  gave  up  their  wealth  of  stores,  and  it  was 
quite  clear  that  Sir  Evelyn  would  be  able,  with  ease,  to  main- 
tain himself  and  his  army  in  position  for  at  least  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 
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It  was  not  long:  betbre  the  strength  of  liis  defence  was 
affi}rded  an  opportuoitx-  for  proof. 

On  the  day  after  the  landing  of  the  British  the  German 
army  corps,  assembled  at  Gnmmen,  was  already  over- 
whelming iu  its  strength,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made 
by  the  Germans  to  drive  home  a  reconnaissance  in  force. 

At  first  the  Gviicral  in  command  thought  to  pierce  through 
the  British  Hues  by  the  mere  vehemence  of  his  assault.  A 
desperate  attack  was  made  upon  their  position,  but  the  plan 
was  folh'  itself.  The  English  guns  swept  down  the  ad\-anc- 
ing  foe  n-itli  fearful  precision,  and  the  plain  lay  littered  with 
the  dead  before  the  assailants  could  deal  a  single  effective 
blow. 

Twice  was  this  wild  course  followed,  with  only  repeated 
liavoc  and  butcheo'.  It  became  clear  to  the  German  General 
that  it  was  a  case  of  investment  and  not  of  isolated  attack. 

He  next  sought  to  tempt  the  English  to  a  sortie,  and,  on 
one  occasion,  after  a  bitter  and  apparently  well-meant  assault 
along  the  whole  line  of  front  open  to  hira,  he  withdrew  his 
right  wing  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  precipitate  flight. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  smiled. 

"  We  will  give  them  all  they  will  care  for  in  the  way  of 
attack,"  he  observed,  "  but  we  will  choose  our  own  time 
and  method." 

Thus  for  three  days  the  British  lay  at  Stralsund,  seoire 
yet  unable  to  move,  whilst  intermittent  fighting  and  occa- 
sional assault  filled  up  the  burden  of  the  hours. 

It  was  then  that  the  German  Emperor  realised  that  he 
himself  was  needed.  The  sacred  Fatherland  was  soiled  by 
the  print  of  a  hostile  foot,  and  yet  no  visible  earthquake  had 
occurred.  Only  the  print  became  larger  and  larger,  and  its 
toe  threatened  to  stretch  to  his  own  palace  under  the  Lindens. 

He  bad  good  cause  to  be  mortified.  No  sooner  had  the 
false  intelligence  of  the  landing  of  the  invaders  on  the 
EngHsh  coast  reached  him  than  with  impetuous  enthuaasm 
he  sent  the  following  telegram; 
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To  General  Von  firemen,  Worthinj?^. — Vour  success  is  only  what 
your  Emperor  expected.  You  shall  name  your  reward  when  you 
enter  London. 

Next  day  the  telecrram  was  returned  to  iiim,  as  the  conti- 
nental cables  had  not  Ijcen  destroyed.  The  postmaster  at 
W%)rthinj;^  T;\'as  not  without  liis  sense  ot*  humour.  His  eu- 
dorsement  was  : 

Retumeti.  address  not  known,  neither  ot'him  nor  any  other  German 
general.     Try  English  Channel. 

This  was  not  pleasant,  but  the  German  Emperor  was  not 
to  be  easily  dispirited.  He  felt  that  the  hour  had  come  when 
he  should  prove  himself  the  sa\nour  of  his  countr>-,  and  he 
laid  aside  with  reluctance  the  composition  of  an  epic  and  the 
music  of  a  comic  opera  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

He  was  closeted  with  Herr  Pimpelnick,  a  poet  of  some 
renown,  when  the  news  of  the  capttire  of  Stralsund  arrived. 

The  poet  handed  him  a  few  verses,  which  the  Emperor  had 
given  him  to  correct.     They  flamed  with  patriotism. 

William  looked  at  the  paper  with  some  perplexity. 

"  It  does  not  seem  quite  the  same,*'  he  declared. 

"Your  Majesty/*  replied  Pimpelnick,  "I  have  merely 
ventured  to  alter  one  or  two  expressions." 

•  •  But  the  rhymes  ?  *  * 

"  Yes,  sire;  I  made  a  few  changes  in  the  metre,  and  gave 
just  a  touch  or  two  to  the  scansion.  One  or  two  lines  you 
will  see  I  have  left  out,  and  I  have  added *' 

**  Impertinent  !  **  exclaimed  the  Emperor.  **  Have  you 
dared  to  tamper  with  your  so\'ereign*s  poetry  ?  ** 

"Pardon,  sire,"  stammered  the  trembling  Pimpelnick; 
"  but  by  the  laws  of  prosody " 

"  Laws  of  prosody  !  **  fiercely  interrupted  the  Emperor. 
"  Do  you  think  that  the  Emperor  William  is  bound  by  laws 
as  other  men  ?     I  make  laws,  not  follow  them." 

He  might  have  done  many  unpleasant  things  to  the  poor 
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poet  bad  not  his  Chamberiain  created  a  diversion  by  bring- 
ing the  disastrous  news  of  Stralsund. 

William  was  couraijeous  enough,  but  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion w-as  distinctly  weak. 

His  first  act  was  to  order  4,500.000  copies  of  his  lost  patri- 
otic sonjj  to  l>c  printed  and  distributed  to  his  soldiers.  He 
also  ordered  that  it  should  be  sung  w"ith  regularity'  eacii 
day.  And  sung  it  might  have  been,  only  that  no  tune 
could  be  ibund  or  devised  to  lit  the  eccentric  vagaries  of  the 
words. 

Ne.-£t  he  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people  in  magnilo- 
quent language,  in  which  the  whole  pomp  and  sublimity  of 
the  Teutonic  tongue  displayed  itself. 

"  My  people,"  it  began,  "your  Emperor  at  lasts  calls  upon 
j'our  patriotism.  Your  de^'Otion  to  him  and  your  respect  for 
the  God  of  your  religion  alike  bid  you  go  forth  to  battle  for 
your  native  land.  It  will  be  some  consolation  to  you  to  feel 
that  you  are  not  only  fighting  for  your  country,  for  your 
household  hearths,  for  your  children,  and  for  yourselves,  but 
that  you  are  also  fighting  for  your  Emperor.  He  will  be 
watchful  and  untiring,  and  his  presence  shall  cheer  and  bis 
wisdom  direct  his  subjects  in  their  holy  quarrel. 

"  England  has  dared  to  invade  our  Fatherland.  She 
alone  is  responsible  for  the  terrible  crime  of  a  murderous  war. 

"  She  has  incited  the  nations  to  revolt  by  her  selfishness 
and  the  cold  heartlessness  of  her  pusillanimous  prosperity. 
Every  colony  she  has  planted  in  the  savage  world  has  been  a 
blow  at  peace. 

"  And  now  she  throws  oflf  the  mask.  She  resents  the  pun- 
ishment the  nations  would  inflict  upon  her  for  her  iusolence, 
and  dares  to  set  foot  upon  our  beloved  soil. 

"  But  she  has  reckoned  without  the  German  Emperor 
and  the  German  people.  Let  us  go  forth  to  eject  the  impious 
foe. 

"  Your  Emperor's  voice  calls  upon  you.  The  supreme 
hour  of  Germany's  great  destiny  has  come." 
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This  proclamation  was  read  with  much  interest  by  the 
^ood  people  of  Germany. 

The  :;enerai  fcelinc:  was  to  lau^h  at  the  Ens^lish  army 
corps  which  had  managed  to  slip  into  Stralsund.  It  was 
canc^iit  neatly  in  :i  trap.  But  a  I'cw  days  were  needed,  and 
the  ftx:  couid  bo  outnumbered  ten  to  one. 

And  yet  there  was  not  lackini^  an  undercurrent  of  revolt. 
The  iilxjral  >ninr.  so  often  crushed  an(i  maimed  bv  the  new 
Imperialism.  I^ioiccd  with  fear  and  lotiihinij  on  this  unholy 
conspiracy  aij:anist  the  one  nation  whicii  sto<xi  Ixribre  the 
world  as  a  champion  of  free<lom.  There  came,  too,  the  con- 
viction that  another  triumph  of  militarism  woidd  be  the  last 
fatal  blow  to  the  hopes  of  German  liberty.  Let  the  united 
powers  trample  upon  Great  Britain  and  Imperialism  would 
Ixjcome  a  despotism,  unveiled  and  unassailable. 

Beneath  the  loyal  shout  that  rang  through  the  columns  of 
a  handcuffed  Press,  there  was,  therefore,  an  ominous  mut- 
tering. 

For  four  days  the  English  guns  had  snarled  down  from  the 
slopes  around  Stralsund  on  the  German  army,  and  twice  had 
a  definite  onset  of  the  enemy  been  turned  to  rout  and  confu- 
sion, when  the  Emperor  reached  the  seat  of  war. 

He  immediately  sent  for  General  von  Bremen,  who  was 
in  command — a  Von  Bremen  of  a  somewhat  more  chastened 
spirit  and  a  milder  demeanour  since  his  return  in  a  battered 
ship  from  the  fight  at  Worthing — and  informed  him  that  the 
direction  of  affairs  would  in  future  be  his — William's. 

**  I  will  inspect  the  position  at  once,'*  he  said.  "  On  my 
return  I  will  meet  the  general  officers.  See  that  they  are 
assembled  in  two  hours'  time.'* 

"  At  headquarters,  sire  ?  '*  asked  the  General. 

**  No.  I  observed  a  school-house  on  my  way  here.  Let 
them  assemble  there.*' 

So  saj-ing  he  rode  off. 

The  prospect  was  not  encouraging.  The  English  lines  lay 
around  Stralsund  in  the  form  of  a  huge  semicircle.    On 
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either  side  the  momss  pushed  out  its  deadly  slime.  A  chain 
of  batteries  which  s^-ept  the  whole  field  oi  action  presented 
an  insuperable  barrier. 

The  German  anny  was  arranged  in  three  divisions.  Each 
was  over  loo.ooo  strong,  and  was  possessed  of  ample  artil- 
lery-. But  the  position  they  occupied  was  most  untbrtunaie. 
Tlie  low  ground  that  spread  its  monotonous  plain  towards 
Xew  Brandenburg  afforded  no  point  of  vantage  for  a  bloclc- 
ade.  William  saw  that  foUomng  the  tactics  of  a  siege  they 
might  remain  there  for  ever,  so  long  as  the  English  fleet 
held  the  Baltic  and  threw  supplies  into  the  town  of  Stral- 
sund. 

He  rode  thoughtfully  back,  without  a  word  to  his  escort, 
and  reached  the  school-room,  dismounted  and  entered. 

There  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  spectacle  that 
greeted  his  eye — bad  he  but  realised  it.  On  forms  and 
benches  where  little  Deutscher  boys  were  wont  to  grapple 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  Gennan  language,  sat  old  and 
grizzled  veterans,  officers  who  had  spent  a  stormy  appren- 
ticeship in  the  great  war  of  1871,  generals  of  experience  and 
long-proved  skill. 

But  the  Emperor  was  not  a  man  of  humour.  He  did  not 
even  blush  when  he  stood  in  front  of  the  little  group  and  said 
abruptly : 

' '  Generals,  I  have  had  you  assembled  here  that  you  might 
learn  my  conclusions  upon  the  problem  that  is  set  before 
you.  I  propose  to  give  you  a  brief  lecture  upon  the  science 
of  attack.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  notes  of  the  more 
important  points  I  shall  raise." 

So  saying,  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk  and  began  to 
draw — somewhat  rudely — upon  the  blackboard  a  representa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  forces. 

The  generals  listened  respectfully.  The  Emperor  waxed 
warm.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  his  discourse  that  "  what  was 
true  was  not  new.  and  what  was  new  was  not  true."  He 
elaborated  his  scheme.    His  generals,  it  is  true,  had  learnt  it 
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from  the  French  Campaign,  they  had  learnt  it  thmi  Xapo- 
Icon  the  Great,  tliey  had  even  seen  it  discussed  in  lxx)ics. 
pamphlets,  and  in  the  Berlin  War  Gazette.  But  they  said 
nothing  of  this. 

Thev  c)niv  looked  imnrcssed.  astoniMied.  convinceii. 
*  Thus  vou  \nil  M:e.  gentrrais,"  the  Emperor  was  continu- 
ing. '*  that  ihe  most  certain  line  of  attack  is  to  hurl  your 
strength  full  upon  tlie  enemy's  centre.  Vou  uill  lose  many 
men.  the  h».s  ma\  be  disastrous.  But  vou  wiil  find  that  the 
tactic  is  certain  of  success  in  the  end.  Divide  the  foe  into 
two  parts  without  inter-communication,  decimate  his  centre, 
and • 

At  this  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  me.s- 
senger.  breathless  and  excited. 

The  Emperor  turned  angrily  upon  him. 

'*  Your  Majesty,"  exclaimed  the  new-comer,  "  the  enemy 
have  made  a  sortie.  They  have  advanced  upon  us  and  are 
now  full  in  attack.** 

*  *  Where  are  they  attacking  ?  *  *  the  Emperor  eagerly 
asked. 

'*  They  are  attacking  our  centre,  sire!  *'  was  the  response, 
and  the  dead  silence  of  the  group  as  it  was  gazing  upon  the 
hieroglyphics  on  the  blackboard  changed  to  sudden  excite- 
ment. 

The  lecture  was  not  brought  to  a  close  in  the  school- 
room. There  was,  instead,  a  complete  and  more  convincing 
demonstration  outside  ! 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE   GERMAN    EMPEROR    GETS   A   LESSON. 

THE  day  had  dawned  cold  and  grey,  and  a  faint  mist. 
heavy  with  the  fetid  air  of  the  surrounding  marshes, 
enveloped  the  plain  of  Stralsund. 

Both  armies  lay  concealed  in  its  treacherous  embrace,  and 
the  English  outposts,  doubly  alert,  sought  anxiously  to  catch 
the  ominous  sounds  which  might  betoken  the  enemy's 
advance.  But  the  guns  on  either  side  were  silent,  and  there 
prevailed  that  horrible  stillness  which,  pregnant  with  catas- 
trophe and  destruction,  broods  over  a  brief  pause  in  the 
stress  of  battle. 

Admiral  Dale  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  spent  the  fore- 
noon in  close  discussion  of  the  situation. 

**  I  fear,"  said  the  General  gravely,  **  that  I  ought  not  to 
accept  your  proposal  that  the  fleet  should  remain  in  the  har- 
bour of  Stralsund.  It  is,  of  course,  for  you  to  decide,  but 
you  will  doubtless  be  of  much  more  assistance  to  the  English 
forces  elsewhere." 

**  Candidly,"  replied  the  Admiral,  **  I  do  not  care  to  leave 
you  here.  Our  situation  generally  is,  I  know,  full  of  the 
most  terrible  difficulties,  and  we  have  to  \nolate  almost  every 
law  of  military  science.  But  still,  the  fleet  gone,  you  are 
alone,  penned  in  an  awkward  country  by  an  army  that  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  What  can  you  do  ?  How  can  you 
hope  to  break  through  ?  With  us  behind  you  there  is  a  cer- 
tain path  of  escape;  but  if  we  go,  you  are  not  only  menaced 
by  decimation  in  front,  you  have  also  the  danger  of  a  hostile 
fleet  entering  the  roads  and  turning  its  guns  upon  you." 

Sir  Evelyn  shook  his  head  : 
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'*  Mv  own  (iiitv,  Dale,  is.  it  seems  to  me.  clear.     I  hone 
you  will  see  it  from  the  same  point  of  view.     There  is  not. 
and  cannot  be.  -wbcaoe  for  mv  armv. 
rso  cbcaue  r 

'*  Xo.  Wi;  must  cither  hold  our  '^ound  or  l)e  destroyed. 
It  is  not  a  ca.sc  wiiere  we  can  talk  01*  retreat.  If  we  iioid  out 
we  i^ain  time.  We  may  do  coiisidcrai^lc  havoc.  Wv:  at  least 
keep  a  huge  aniiy  coq>N  irom  nii.schici  ei^ewilere.  But  how 
can  we  retreat  .•'  Retreat  can  only  mean  that  we  throw  up 
the  game  :  it  means  England  invaded.  Do  not  lorget  that 
we  have  got  to  a  desperate  issue.  \\'e  cannot  indulge  now 
in  the  luxur\'  of  territorial  manoeuvres.  The  fate  of  England 
must  be  settled  here  and  now.  li  we  are  to  be  crushed,  let 
it  be  on  German  soil.  We  will  at  lea.st  <iie  lighting.  But 
we  mu.st,  whatever  happens,  remain.  I  .shall  cling  to  Stral- 
sund  till  my  last  man  is  shot.  There  is  nothing  else  to  be 
done." 

**  If  you  are  determined/*  replied  the  Admiral  reluctantly, 
"  I  will  say  no  more.  It  is  a  terrible  case  where  a  sailor  has 
to  turn  calmly  out  to  sea  whilst  the  soldier  is  fighting  for  his 
life.     I  don't  like  it,  and  it  goes  against  the  grain." 

"  Dale,"  said  the  General  earnestly,  *'  this  war  will  sec 
many  changes,  and  God  knows  what  the  end  will  be.  But 
we  will  at  least  not  think  of  ourselves,  only  of  old  England. 
You  do  not  know  how  slie  may  need  you.  Vou  cannot  tell 
what  new  enemies  will  spring  up  to  attack  her.  You  cannot 
know  what  peril  she  may  be  in  now.  Let  us  part,  old  fellow. 
You  know  I  shall  do  my  best  here.  I  'm  not  going  to  throw 
up  the  game  without  making  the  enemy  pay  more  dearly  for 
it  than  they  care.  We  can  only  die  for  the  old  land,  any- 
how. And  here  I  shall  stay  with  all  the  pluck  and  pride  of 
England  to  help  me.  If  we  win  we  shall  meet  again.  If  not 
— well,  I  don't  know  that  you  or  I  or  anyone  here — no.  not 
the  least  amongst  my  men,  will  care  a  jot  to  keep  on  living. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  Dale.  It  is  a  true  case  of  death  or 
glor>.'' 
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The  Admiral  pressed  the  General's  hand. 

**  After  all,  you  are  right,"  he  said.  **  I  guess  there  's  a 
task  like  yours  for  me  somewhere,  and  I  hope  so.  It  will  be 
some  consolation  to  be  in  the  thick  of  it.'* 

A  faint  smile  passed  over  the  grave  face  of  Sir  Eveljm. 

**  We  won't  talk  too  much  of  dying,'*  he  said.  '*  My 
army  here  is  a  pretty  tough  problem  for  the  enemy  after  all. 
Don't  be  astonished  if  the  day  of  miracles  returns.  Two 
hundred  thousand  En'jriishmen  !  Mv  dear  Dale,  there  s 
victory*  in  the  ver\-  phrase  ! '  * 

And  the  two  men,  passing  swiftly  into  matters  of  detail, 
concluded  their  arrangements.  Two  days  later  Admiral 
Dale  was  to  steam  out  to  sea  and  make  for  the  English  Chan- 
nel. A  cruiser  alone  would  remain  in  the  harbour  for  pur- 
poses of  communication. 

And  General  Wood,  with  the  sea  at  his  back  and  countless 
foes  in  front,  alone  in  a  hostile  country,  cut  off  on  all  sides 
from  deliverance,  was  to  make  his  stand — a  long,  stubborn, 
desperate  stand,  and  defy  the  united  armies  of  the  German 
Empire. 

When  the  Admiral  left  him  the  General  gave  a  few  brief 
orders  to  his  staff,  and  then  entered  the  train — consisting  of 
the  engine  and  a  single  carriage — ^which  stood  on  the  Berlin 
railway,  and  was  kept  in  readiness  night  and  day  for  rapid 
journeys  to  the  advance  lines. 

There  was  a  curious  expression  upon  his  face,  one  that 
betokened  both  anxiety  and  elation. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  resolved  upon  an  audacious  move 
which  the  enemy  least  expected.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  knew 
his  Livy,  and  had  not  studied  the  strategic  subtleties  of 
Fabius  in  vain. 

He  realised  that  the  strongest  defence  he  could  make  was 
one  judiciously  blended  with  attack.  He  could  not  hope  to 
put  to  rout  the  enormous  army  before  him,  but  he  could  at 
least  attempt  to  undermine  its  moral  strength. 

To  give  repeated  blows  to  the  enemy,  to  rush  out  when 
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opportunity  Lavoured.  and  sting  them  where  they  showed 
weakness,  and  always  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  had  made  them 
>inart.  ;j^i\'ing  them  no  opix)rtuniiy  Tor  leisured  battle,  was  a 
j)oiicy  which  he  knew  would  do  more  to  make  his  position 
secure  than  the  most  desperate  resistance  upon  his  own  lines. 
It  was  his  intention  to  break  down  the  coniidcnce  01  the  loe. 
to  create  a  scum!  of  uneaMuess.  and  to  i;oad  them  into  rash 
retaliation.  Sir  Hvuiyn  \\\xxi  was  a  master  •>!  tactics,  and 
knew  I  lie  '^  ailing  p^^wcr  of  swiit.  i  Instructive  sorties*  followed 
by  brilliant  retreats. 

During  the  morning  many  picked  regiments  had  been 
drafted  from  the  three  wings  of  the  British  army  into  a  mag- 
niricciit  division,  wliich  now  rested  on  the  seaward  slopes  of 
the  centre  of  the  line  of  fortifications.  They  formed  a  Recon- 
naissance Corps  which,  for  exi)crience,  pluck,  and  discipline, 
could  undoubtedly  not  be  equalled  outside  the  English  ranks. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  favoiu^  troops  were  the  2d 
Life  Guards,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  the  ist 
Royal  Dragoons,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tomkinson,  the 
Seaforth  Highlanders,  the  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  and  the 
2d  Battalion  of  the  Buffs.  The  Reconnaissance  Corps  vczs 
commanded  by  that  brilliant  officer,  Lieutenant-General 
Marshall,  who  had  relinquished  his  position  as  Inspector* 
General  of  Cavalr>*  for  ser\ice  in  the  field. 

Cavalr>'  and  infantr>'  were  supported  by  six  batteries  of 
Horse  Gunners.  Thoroughly  equipped  in  e\*ery  department, 
the  corps  was  eminently  suited  to  the  dangerous  task  before 
it.  A  smart  attack,  si;v4fl  manoeu\Ting,  a  rapid  and  effective 
blow,  and  a  hurried  and  orderly  retreat — this  programme  was 
one  which  troops  trained  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection, 
and  to  whom  concerted  action  had  become  an  instinct,  were 
likely  to  carr>'  out  uith  the  utmost  success. 

With  hearts  beating  high,  and  euNied  by  ever>'  other  s<d- 
dier  in  the  army,  the  Reconnaissance  Corps  mo\*ed  down  the 
outer  slope  through  the  faint  mist  and  made  rapidly  over  the 
plain.     This  human  projectile,  burled  when  least  expected. 
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was  falling  upon  the  centre  of  the  Gennan  army  at  the  \-er>- 
moment  when  the  young  Emperor  was  lecturing  his  generals 
upon  the  art  of  attack  and  upon  the  specific  v-irtue  of  the 
Napoleonic  method.  In.  all,  there  were  not  less  than  -,000 
sabres  and  1 3. 000  infantn^,  a  Ixxiy  large  enough  for  indicting 
a  severe  lilow,  and  >et  not  too  unwieldy  for  the  purposes  of 
rapid  movement  and  a  speedy  retreat. 

Barely  had  the  alarm  been  raised,  and  the  unsuspecting 
army  apprised  of  this  new  danger,  than  a  severe  fire  from  all 
arms  of  the  British  forces  poured  into  the  German  centre, 
and  with  a  dash  the  corps  was  upon  them. 

A  slight  disorder  appeared  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  It  had 
not  occurred  to  the  commander  to  anticipate  an  attack.  He 
regarded  the  Englishmen  as  so  ranch  quarry,  held  fast  in  a 
difficult  position,  waiting — it  might  be  for  a  day  or  two — to 
be  quietly  annihilated. 

Before,  therefore,  the  enemy  had  time  to  reply,  or  to  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  English 
soldiers,  a  destructive  fire  had  committed  enormous  damage, 
and  Teutonic  complacency  had  a  first  and  se\'ere  experience 
of  the  quality  of  the  Saxon  mettle. 

In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  Germans  had  recovered 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  give  a  terrible  response  to  the 
attentions  of  the  gallant  English  corps.  A  heavy  fire  was 
opened  from  the  batteries ;  but  ovi-ing  to  the  mist  which 
still  prevailed,  and  to  the  extended  character  of  the  English 
lines,  the  damage  done  was  little,  and  much  wild  firing 
resulted  in  a  waste  of  ammunition  rather  than  in  any  effec- 
tive injury. 

General  Marshall  handled  Ms  men  with  consummate  skill. 

A  rapid  change  of  front  confused  the  German  gunners, 
who  had  to  guess  as  far  as  possible  the  position  of  the  attack- 
ing forces. 

With  all  the  ingenuity  of  scientific  calculation,  the  British 
commander  directed  his  fire  upon  the  huge  target  that  lay  at 
his  mercy  and  never  halted  a  moment  to  await  the  reply 
which  might  be  made. 
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In  a  brief  time  the  English  infaiitn*  came  into  dose  cou- 
flkt  with  the  advanced  troopb  01'  the  enemy.  There  was  a 
shout  01*  triimiph  ;is.  with  merciless  aim  and  uuwaverini; 
force,  the  Sea  101  th  threw  themselves  upon  the  startled  2d 
Berlin  Rei;iment,  ana,  alter  a  brief  moment  of  indecision, 
hurled  it  back  utxju  the  main  bodv. 

It  wah  at  tiii>  ir.stnnt  that  the  Em]KTor  William  arrived  at 
the  front,  cnraijcd  by  the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which  had 
caught  him  nappnig,  and  excited  Ix^youd  measure  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  onslaught. 

Brave  at  heart  and  T^ith  the  true  instincts  of  a  soldier,  he 
caught  at  once  the  nature  of  the  Mtuation.  and  a  fierce  anger 
convulsed  !iim  at  the  spectacle  of  some  of  his  ow^l  picked 
Berlin  troops  staggering  so  quickly  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
enemv. 

For  his  troops,  drilled  witli  all  the  art  and  care  of  martinet 
perfection,  had  for  the  most  part  never  been  in  actual  warfare. 
And  the  sudden  dash  of  the  English  Reconnaissance  Corps, 
persistent,  terrible,  and  not  to  be  denied,  had  caused  one  of 
those  brief  panics  from  which  even  experienced  veterans  are 
not  absolutely  safe. 

Sword  in  hand  and  regardless  of  danger,  the  Emperor  rode 
amongst  his  retreating  soldiers,  and  in  furious  language  bade 
them  take  their  stand  again.  Then,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  purpose,  he  rushed  to  a  batter>'  stationed  hard  by  which 
commanded  the  English  advance. 

*•  They  are  at  your  mercy  !  "  he  shouted  to  the  major  in 
command.  *'  Beat  them  back  !  It  b  a  disgrace  that  a  hand* 
ful  of  men  should  withstand  the  whole  German  army  !  " 

Glancing  around  he  saw  a  gun  which  remained  silent. 
The  British  fire  had  decimated  this  section  of  the  batter>', 
and  the  quartermaster  lay  dead  upon  the  truck.  Without 
hesitation  or  thought,  but  yielding  to  a  wild  impulse,  he 
sprang  off  his  horse,  and  surrounded  by  amazed  artillery 
officers  who  rushed  up,  trained  the  twelve-pounder  unaided, 
and  with  his  own  hand  fired  it  into  the  opposing  infantry 
already  pressing  hard  upon  the  retreating  Berliners. 
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"  Your  ^Iajest\'  ! "  cried  a  General  officer,  who  dashed 
up  at  this  extraordinary  spectacle.  "  For  Heav-en's  sate 
remouai.  You  are  in  the  most  frightful  dan^r.  WTiat 
shall  we  say  if  any  harm  befall  you  ? " 

And  so  sayin(?,  he  literally  forced  the  exdted  Emperor  to 
remount  his  charger,  and  without  a  moment's  delay  took 
him  off  to  a  safer  spot. 

It  was  well  he  did  so.  Shamed  and  encouraged  by  the 
brave  action  of  their  Emperor,  the  gunners,  although  pelted 
by  a  fierce  fire,  stood  with  desperate  courage  to  their  guns, 
and.  as  the  enemy  came  more  clearly  into  vision,  began  to 
take  a  surer  aim. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  deadly  hail  of  shrapnel  opened  upon 
the  British  infantry-.  Already  was  the  Berlin  Regiment 
taking  heart  again,  and  thus  checlced  in  front  and  com- 
manded by  a  frightful  fire,  severe  damage  was  inflicted  upon 
the  brave  attackers. 

Colonel  Stewart,  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders  turned  pale 
for  a  second,  as  he  realised  that  the  fury  of  victory  had  car- 
ried bis  men  into  too  precipitate  an  advance,  and  that  the 
battery  opening  upon  him  would  possibly  render  retreat 
hideously  disastrous.  The  mist,  too,  was  beginning  to  clear, 
and  he  saw  that  the  whole  corps,  as  it  fell  back,  as  arranged, 
upon  the  British  lines,  would  be  followed  by  a  fire  which 
might  reduce  the  force  to  rags. 

His  plan  of  action  was  speedily  formed. 

Rising  in  his  stirrups  he  yelled  to  the  regiment  in  ringing 
tones  which  could  be  heard  loud  above  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry :  ' '  The  Mackenzies  have  got  their  chance.  We  must 
take  these  guns.     Fix  bayonets  !     Charge  !  " 

His  final  order  broke  into  a  veritable  shriek.  He  was 
answered  by  a  wild  Scottish  cheer,  and,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  the  brave  Highlandera  rushed  fiill  pelt  upon  the 
German  battery. 

It  was  a  terrible,  if  an  heroic  sight.  The  dauntless  infan- 
try, heedless  of  the  fierce  fire,  that  played  on  them,  cloaed 
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up  a^ain  and  again  as  their  ranks  became  thinned,  and 
dashed  imperturbable  and  resistless  up  the  slight  slope 
towards  the  cleadlv  <nins. 

It  was  one  oi*  thase  rare  acts  which  lift  and  ennoble  war 
and  make  it  sublime.  The  Seaiorth  Highlanders  knew  well 
that  they  were  :^iving  their  lives  tor  their  I'ellows.  If  they 
reached  the  i^ns  and  silenced  their  tire,  it  would  be  prob- 
ably only  by  their  own  scif-dcstruction.  And  they  did  not 
pause  to  heed  this  terrible  thought,  hut  unth  devoted  hero- 
ism bore  down  upon  the  foe. 

Step  by  step  they  pursued  their  way,  falling  in  dozens  as 
they  advanced  :  hut  their  fierce  persistence  had  its  effect. 
Mere  courage  could  not  withstand  the  grim,  awful  determina- 
tion of  men  who  knew  they  were  doomed,  and  cared  not  for 
their  safety.  Bursting  through  the  wavering  ranks  of  a 
German  infantr>'  regiment  which  sprang  forward  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  artiller>*,  the  noble  remnant  of  the  famous  regi- 
ment cut  their  way  to  the  battery,  and  in  a  second  one  of  the 
guns  was  spiked. 

It  seemed  unlikely  that  more  than  this  could  be  effected. 
Dashing  up  from  all  sides,  reinforcements  from  the  foe 
arrived  and  threatened  to  surround  them,  and  make  of  the 
battery  a  deadly  carnage  heap.  The  Highlanders  held  their 
ground  nobly,  and  with  superb  defiance  withstood  a  wild 
attack  before  which  almost  any  regiment  might  be  pardoned 
for  staggering. 

But  now,  in  what  seemed  the  last  moments  of  a  deed  seldom 
paralleled,  there  came  a  new  and  welcome  shout. 

*  *  Old  England  for  ever  !  *  *  was  the  cr>'  borne  upon  their  ears. 

Amid  the  confusion  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  realise  what 
had  happened. 

Stationed  some  distance  away,  and  engaged  in  assisting  in 
the  retreat  and  covering  the  retiring  infantry,  the  ist  Dra- 
goons had  witnessed  from  afar  the  heroic  effort  of  the  Sea- 
forth  Highlanders. 

Nor  did  Colonel  Tomkinson  wait  to  consider. 
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Forming  his  men  he  bade  them  diarge.  Aloni;  the  ene- 
my's lines  swept  this  maleficent  regiment  of  cavair>-,  im- 
petuous and  terrible. 

Tearing  through  opposing  obstacles,  and  by  sheer  weight 
and  valour  beating  aside  tlie  press  of  opposition,  the  Dra- 
goons dashed  like  a  whirlwind  up  the  slope  and  cut  into  the 
swaying  mass  surrounding  the  gallant  Highlanders. 

So  sudden,  so  magnificent,  .-io  resistless  was  the  charge 
that  the  whole  enemy  \-ieided.  half  licaten  hack,  and  half 
magnetised,  hi  a  second  the  remaining  guns  were  rudely 
harnessed  to  some  of  the  cavalr>-  horses  by  the  Dragoons. 
The  Seaforth  thns  cloaked  were  soon  enabled  to  retire  rap- 
idly towards  their  lines,  lea^-ing  the  foe  amazed  and  wililh- 
wroth,  not  only  at  the  escape  of  the  quarrj*,  but  at  the  loss 
of  their  guns. 

From  his  post  away  to  the  right  the  Emperor  William  had 
seen  the  magnificent  charge  of  the  British  cavalr>',  and  in 
pride  of  soldiership  could  not  refrain  from  an  involuntarj-  cry 
of  angry  admiration. 

Mistaking  his  emotion,  General  Krudsdel,  who  was  at  his 
side  observed  : 

"  Ah,  those  English  !    They  have  the  devil's  own  luck." 

His  amazement  was  unbounded  when  his  Emperor,  turn- 
ing fiercely  round,  said  in  indignant  tones  : 

"  Silence,  sir  !  What  do  you  mean  by  your  insinuation  ? 
Do  you  know  that  those  are  the  ist  Dragoons  ?  I  am  their 
Colonel." 

And  turning  his  back  upon  his  astounded  General,  he 
rode  off. 

Within  two  hours  the  masterly  skill  of  General  Marshall 
had  carried  the  Reconnaissance  Corps  to  safety.  It  had 
effected  bis  mission. 

Thousands  of  Germans  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  But  this 
was  not  the  worst. 

For  the  enemy  bad  commenced  to  know  and  to  fear  the 
might  of  the  British  Tommy.  The  Emperor's  precept  had 
been  terribly  borne  out  in  practice. 


CHAPTER  X\^I. 

THE    rXKXPr.CTED    nAPPENS. 

WHEN  Admiral  Manan  <jiiiitcd  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  he  was  miiy  conviiiceii  that  the 
American  nation  and  their  poiitical  leaders  held 
u-idely  different  views  on  the  struirgle  in  Europe.  The 
svm Dai  hies  of  nearly  every  class  of  the  comraunitv  were 
entirely  with  the  mother  countr>-,  whilst  the  Wobliington 
bureaucrats  thought  they  were  playing  at  high  politics  by 
adopting  a  cautious  and  neutral  attitude. 

The  Admiral  also  knew  that  as  soon  as  the  Sovereign 
People  had  made  its  opinions  clearly  known  the  politicians 
would  **  climb  down/* 

Individually  he  was  strongly  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain. 
Not  only  was  her  quarrel  just — thus  claiming  his  support 
as  an  upright  and  conscientious  man  of  the  world — ^but  there 
was  also  a  personal  phase.  As  a  sailor  he  quivered  with  the 
hope  that  when  the  United  States  Na\'>'  came  into  action  it 
might  be  to  aid  the  flag  of  Nelson  against  any  assailant, 
however  powerful  or  ambitious. 

Yet  he  had  his  definite  orders,  and  these  must  be  obeyed 
against  all  quixotic  inclinations,  even  though  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  should  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  ideals 
of  his  whole  active  life. 

As  a  non-combatant,  however,  he  was  in  no  way  prevented 
from  offering  his  best  wishes  to  Vice- Admiral  James  E.  Era- 
kine,  when  he  encountered  the  British  North  American  fleet 
on  its  way  to  the  English  Channel. 

The  two  fleets  sighted  each  other  in  mid-ocean  on  the  fifth 
morning  after  Admiral  Manan  had  left  New  York,  and  when 
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they  came  more  cioseiy  toother  the  American  commander 
accepted  the  British  Admiral's  in\ntation  to  lunch,  the  two 
being,  of  course,  already  well  acquainted, 

"  Why  are  you  returning  to  Europe  ?  "  inquired  Admiral 
Manan.  when  ihey  were  converaing  together,  apart  from  the 
other  officers,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Crescent. 

"  I  really  don't  know.  "  said  Erskine.  "  It  seemed  to  me 
that  our  home  forces  had  absolutely  crumpled  up  all  the 
enemy's  siiips  except  the  cruisers  that  escaped  through  Gib. 
and  reached  Brest  in  sat'ety,  and  these  could  easily  be  held 
tight  there  by  a  section  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  surely  have  been  better  to  leave  me  in 
Canadian  waters.  But  my  instructions  were  imperative.  I 
was  to  start  forthwith  and  call  at  Queenstown  for  further 
orders,  keeping  an  eye  open  on  the  way  for  any  stray  French 
or  German  ships  which  might  ha%'e  designs  on  our  com- 
merce." 

"  It  is  curious,  certainly." 

"  Yes,"  was  the  thoughtful  rejoinder,  "  so  curious  that  it 
suggests  a  tremendous  possibility." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  said  the  American. 

"  Russia  may  be  about  to  join  the  coalition  against  us." 

Admiral  Manan  uttered  a  low  whistle  to  give  vent  to  his 
amazement — a  proceeding  so  unlike  the  regulation  deport- 
ment of  a  British  officer  of  similar  rank  that  a  passing  marine 
nearly  followed  his  example. 

"  Great  Scott ! "  he  said  at  last,  "  I  wish  that  little  busi- 
ness had  been  fixed  up  before  I  left  New  York." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Englishman  to  be  puzzled. 
"  Why  ?  "  he  inquired, 

"Because,"  came  the  emphatic  reply,  "my  people  are 
feeling  very  irritated  as  it  is  about  Prance  and  Germany 
rounding  on  you  in  such  an  underhanded  way,  but  if  they 
knew  that  Russia  was  also  taking  a  hand  in  the  game,  I 
should  not  be  sailing  alongside  you  to-day  by  accident,  but 
by  design." 
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*  Are  you  quite  sure  01  that?"  said  the  other  eaqehy, 
'  *  I  must  say  that  I  despaired  of  help  trora  tlie  States  when  I 
read  the  speeches  01'  your  prominent  men  and  the  articles  of 
your  chief  newspa\x:rs. 

*  I  ijuess  I  know  the  American  people  pretty  well  by  this 
time."  was  Admiral  Ma  nan  s  coniident  answer,  "and  you 
must  not  forget  that  tiie  |>eopie  nay  for  l)oth  the  men  and  the 
iiauers.     Tlicv  can  nave  a  fresli  tune  whenever  thev  like.  * 

Under  exihtiiii;  oircumstance.s  the  two  tuncers  ai^reed  tlir.t 
it  was  inadvisable  they  should  long  continue  in  company, 
and  the  American  commander  decided  upon  a  more  southerly 
course,  xs  he  was  in  no  very  urgent  liurn*  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion, which,  by  the  way.  was  the  British  Channel,  where  he 
could  coal  and  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  belligerents  for  the 
time,  whilst  within  easy  call  of  the  American  Minister  in 
London. 

Before  parting  the  crews  of  both  fleets  cheered  each  other 
heartily.  The  American  bands  played  "  Rule,  Britannia," 
and  the  British  bands  struck  up  '*  Hail,  Columbia,"  follow- 
ing on  with  **  Yankee  Doodle." 

Not  to  be  outdone,  and  by  way  of  a  final  message,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  U.  S.  fleet  sent  across  the  waters  the  strains  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Thus,  with  mutual  good  wishes,  the  fleets  of  England 
and  the  United  States  slowly  diverged  in  their  journey  east- 
wards, and  ere  the  light  failed  over  the  sea  they  were  hull 
down  on  the  horizon  from  each  other. 

Vice- Admiral  Erskine  had  a  fairly  smart  lot  of  ships  under 
his  flag.  They  were  not  heavy  vessels,  it  b  true,  and  were  un- 
able to  encounter  battle-ships  of  the  latest  type,  but  still,  had 
such  put  in  an  appearance,  there  would,  to  tise  the  classic 
expression  of  a  gunner's  mate  on  the  Crescent,  have  been 
"  a  dcN-il  of  a  row."  In  addition  to  four  recently  built  first- 
class  cruisers,  the  Suiief,  Jumna,  Narbudda,  and  Jhelum, 
there  were  the  iLsual  members  of  the  North- American  fleet, 
namely,  the  Buzzard,  Canada^  Cleap<\fra^  Afagirienne,  Mo* 
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hawk.  Partridge,  Pelican.  Tartar  and  Tourmaline. — fourteea 
ships,  all  fast  and  well-armed  n-itli  quick-firiug  guns. 

On  the  morning  alter  tbe>'  liad  said  good-bye  to  Admiral 
^lanan,  the  British  ilccc  discerned  tlie  smoke  of  a  distant 
assemblage  of  ships  slightly  northward  of  their  course,  and 
Admiral  Erskine  at  once  took  measures  to  be  prepared  for 
all  evenUialities. 

It  n-as  well  that  he  did  so. 

Within  hal  fa  n- hour's  time  he  had  counted  eighteen  French 
and  Gennau  cruiseis.  Evidently  these  n-ere  the  vessels  that 
had  slipped  through  Gibraltar  and  remained  so  long  inactive 
in  the  harhour  at  13rest.  Their  mission  now  n-as  to  cut  off 
all  communication  tietween  Canada  and  England,  and  they 
regarded  themselves  as  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  capturing 
the  British  North -American  fleet  when  they  encountered  it. 

Xevertheless,  Vice-Admlral  von  Griidenau  did  n't  expect 
to  meet  his  opponent  in  mid- Atlantic. 

In  fact,  he  had  been  caught  napping  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  Admiral  Erskine  was  quick  to  realise  that  he  was 
probably  far  more  prepared  for  an  immediate  engagement 
than  was  the  enemy.  Anyhow,  he  resolved  to  act  upon  that 
assumption,  and  'whilst  the  French  and  German  ships  com- 
menced to  take  distance  for  effective  manceuvring  the  British 
Admiral  flew  this  signal  :  "  Pick  out  your  opponent  and  go 
Straight  for  him." 

The  battle  commenced  at  8.10  a.m.,  by  the  Crescent  firing 
at  the  German  flagship  Augusta,  and  within  one  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes  four  British  ships  and  nine  of  the  allied  fleet 
had  sunk,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  enemy  had  struck 
their  colours. 

A  Cunard  steamship,  the  Lucaxia,  had  come  up  just  as 
the  opposing  fleets  were  closing  together,  and  one  of  her  pas- 
sengers thus  described  the  fight  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  : 

"  Excitement  on  board  was  almost  at  the  point  of  madness 
as  we  saw  the  two  masses  of  ships  quietly  nearing  each  other, 
withoi)t  th^  slightest  sound  being  audible  over  Uie  interven- 
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ing  stretch  of  water.  It  n-as  a  positive  relief  to  the  ner\'e8 
when  the  British  dav;ship  i>ent  a  shell  whizzing  at  the  enemy, 
wiio  promptly  replied. 

"  From  tiiat  moment  we  certainly  could  not  complain  of 
want  of  noise.  Not  oiiiy  was  there  the  banging  and  clashing 
of  the  i)ig  ginis  and  the  rattle  of  small  anns.  I)ut  the  constant 
olan'^  of  the  projectiles  nvjiinst  the  armoured  portions  of  the 
>iiips  reminded  one  lor  .ill  the  world  01  the  iiammehng  and 
jialtL-nng  m  .1  .>hip-i)uruling  yard. 

•  This,  however,  was  not  ship-making  but  ship-breaking. 
In  a  little  while  we  saw  a  vessel  pitch  on  to  her  nose  and 
go  straii^ht  down.  We  believed  her  colours  were  French. 
hut  could  not  l>e  sure. 

**  Someone  appealed  to  the  captain,  a  Scotchman,  and 
asked  him  which  side  was  winning.  The  Captain  glared 
awfully  at  him  and  said  :  '  Are  ye  dafl,  man,  tae  ask  sic  a 
drivelling  idiot's  question  ?  *  Of  course  the  captain,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  hoped  there  would  be  only  one  end  to  it. 

**  At  last  it  was  all  over.  The  noise  ceased,  the  smoke 
rolled  away  from  the  face  of  the  water,  and  we  could  see  the 
Union  Jack  floating  proudly,  whilst  not  another  flag  was  in 
sight. 

"  Then  they  cheered  like  mad,  and  the  women  began  to 
cry  for  sheer  relief.  Captain  Macpherson  nearly  burst  the 
fog-horn  and  steam-whistle  before  he  gave  the  order  to  re- 
sume our  course  to  New  York." 

The  victor>%  though  complete,  had  been  dearly  purchased. 
Several  of  the  Briti.sh  ships  were  as  badly  damaged  as  those 
of  the  enemy  which  still  floated,  and  nearly  all  were  ren- 
dered so  unseaworthy  that  a  moderate  gale  would  have  en- 
dangered their  existence. 

Admiral  Erskine  found  that  o\''er  thirty  per  cent,  of  bis 
men  were  killed  or  wounded,  whilst  on  board  the  French 
and  German  ships  the  carnage  had  been  terrible,  and  he  had 
to  send  one-half  of  bis  available  medical  staff  to  their  assist- 
ance. 
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Three  at  least  of  the  enemy  were  quite  disabled,  and  the 
Crescent.  Narbudda.  and  ^[agicienne  had  to  take  tbem  in  tow. 

By  nightfall,  the  \Yeather  ibrtunaiely  remaining  calm,  the 
British  commander  had  succeeded  in  securing  something  like 
order  in  the  disposition  of  liis  crippled  fleet,  which  now  com- 
menced to  move  iiuieily  eastwards,  with  the  prospect  of 
reaching  Queen-stown  in  about  four  days'  time. 

The  night  was  clear,  and  the  lights  of  the  great  company 
of  \'essels  could  con^quently  be  distinguished  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

When,  therefore.  Commander  James  E.  Tully,  of  the  fast 
dispatch  vessel  Seahorse,  sighted  them,  he  knew  that  be 
must  risk  signalling  an  enemy  and  trust  to  his  heels  after- 
wards to  escape  if  the  fleet  should  turn  out  to  be  hostile. 

He  sent  up  four  white  rockets  followed  by  a  red  one  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  reply,  with  his  hand  on  the  engine- 
room  indicator.  It  came,  four  red  rockets  and  one  white,  and 
he  knew,  to  bis  exceeding  joy,  that  he  had  fallen  iu  with 
Erskine's  force. 

As  speedily  as  possible  he  was  conveyed  to  the  flagship. 
He  handed  an  Admiralty  dispatch  to  his  superior  officer  and 
then,  with  the  quick,  comprehensive  glance  of  a  sailor,  took 
in  the  details  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

Admiral  Erskiue  paled  as  he  read  the  instructions  he  had 
just  received, 

"  Great  Heavens  ! "  he  cried,  "  my  victory  has  been  as 
disastrous  as  a  defeat.  I  suppose  you  guess  the  contents  of 
this  dispatch.  Commander  TuUy  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do,  sir,"  was  the  answer.  "  When  I  lefl 
Portsmouth  the  newspapers  stated  that  although  Russia  had 
□ot  definitely  declared  war  the  Government  feared  treachery 
on  her  part.  A  strong  Russian  fleet  had  slipped  through 
the  Baltic  and  was  last  sighted,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
off  the  north-west  of  Scotland.  The  Surprise  is  also  looking 
for  you  on  the  southern  route,  and  I  might  have  missed  you 
if  I  hod  not  fallen  in  with  the  American ' ' 
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**  Ha.  *  interrupted  the  Admiral.  **  Did  you  tell  Manan 
vour  news  ? '  * 

m 

•  It  was  the  nrst  question  he  asked  me  after  gi\nni?  me 
the  I'ullcst  intbrmaiion  with  rcijard  to  your  possible  location. 
He  at  once  inquired  if  Russia  had  declared  war.  * 

'*  And  what  did  vou  sav  ?  " 

•  I  thoui^ut  I  was  justified,  sir.  in  y^\'ing  him  such  nei^'s 
as  I  possessca." 

•  Perfecllv  justified.     What  did  he  lio  then  ?  " 

'*  He  infonned  me  of  the  chance  of  your  meeting  the  allied 
fleets,  which  I  see  you  have  done.  sir.  with  splendid  effect, 
and  at  once,  judgini;;  by  his  .smokestacks,  he  started  for 
Enw^land  full  speed  ahead." 

The  Admiral  gazed  hopelessly  at  the  papers  in  his  hands 
before  he  said,  in  a  broken  voice,  '*  My  orders  are  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  haste  to  the  Bristol  Channel  to  intercept  a 
possible  Russian  attack  upon  our  coal  supply,  and  here  I 
am.  in  mid-Atlantic,  with  a  practically  disabled  fleet,  hardly 
making  five  knots  an  hour  and  utterly  unfitted  to  fight  half 
a  dozen  well-handled  colliers.     Oh,  it  is  cruel,  cruel  !  " 

But  Erskine  was  not  the  man  to  flinch  before  difficulties, 
however  insurmountable  they  might  appear. 

"  Commander  TuUy,"  he  said  with  his  wonted  calm  tones 
of  subdued  energy,  "  yow  must  return  at  once  to  Valcntia 
and  telegraph  the  facts  of  the  case  thence  to  London.  Say 
that  five  of  my  ships  can  make  ten  knots,  and  at  that  rate 
we  1^411  reach  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  others  are  useless 
save  to  act  as  a  broken-down  convoy  to  the  nine  ships  I  have 
captured.  The  other  nine  French  and  German  cruisers  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic.  If  Pro\ndence  so  decrees,  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  will  in  due  course  reach  Queenstown.  As  a 
final  word — ever>'  minute  lost  in  conveying  this  news  to  the 
Admiralty,  renders  the  case  of  England  more  desperate.** 

Commander  TuUy  saluted,  swung  himself  o\'er  the  side  of 
the  Crescent  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  a  ladder, 
and  said  as  he  reached  his  boat :    *'  Bend  to  it,  my  lads. 
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'  Sharp  ■  's  the  word  M-ith  the  darits.  as  the  ship  starts  the 
motneut  I  reach  deck. ' ' 

During  four  wear>-  days  did  Admiral  Erskine  pace  the 
deck  of  the  Crescent,  whilst  his  now  tiny  force  crept  along  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  snail's  pace  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic. 

More  than  ten  knots  he  did  not  dare  to  ask  his  engineers, 
and  it  was  only  by  almost  superhuman  efforts  on  the  part  c)f 
those  unvoted  officers  that  e\-en  this  moderate  rale  of  speed 
was  attained  «-ithout  the  ever-threatened  break-down. 

During  this  miserable  period  of  inaction  not  a  vessel  was 
seen  save  one  or  two  belated  cargo-boats  travelling  east- 
wards, and  from  the  absence  of  all  outward-bound  traffic,  the 
British  commander  argued  the  fiilfilment  of  his  worst  fears, 
namely,  an  expected  or  actual  attack  upon  England  by  the 


It  was  an  ill  task  asking  the  Admiral  any  questions  at  this 
time,  yet  he  achieved  wonders  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  his 
damaged  ships  as  they  progressed,  and  by  the  time  they 
sighted  Lundy  Island  they  presented  a  highly  creditable 
appearance.  No  one  would  ever  judge  by  their  superficial 
semblance  that  they  had  recently  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  ter- 
rific naval  engagement. 

It  was  midday  on  Thursday,  May  35th,  that  the  British 
fleet  passed  north  of  Lundy,  and  it  was  with  a  wildly  beating 
heart  that  Erskine  slowly  deciphered  the  message  signalled 
by  the  lighthouse  keeper,  who  was  telephonically  connected 
with  the  mainland. 

And  this  is  what  the  fluttering  little  flags  tediously  spelled 
out : 

"  American  fleet  anchored  off  Cardiff  last  night.  At  day- 
break strong  Russian  fleet  passed  up  Channel  to  attack  Car- 
diff. Negotiations  took  place  between  American  and  Russian 
Admirals,  and  it  is  believed  that  American  Admiral  insists 
upon  delay  in  Russian  attack.  Reason  not  known.  Channel 
fleet  now  off  I^and's  End  on  way  from  Havre." 
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Erskine  smiled  for  the  nrst  time  for  four  days.  In  fact, 
his  accustomed  i^ood  humour  returned  \%ith  a\*idity  to  make 
up  for  iiis  preNnous  anxiety. 

*  Manan  i.^  a  i>nck  !  "  he  exclaimed.  *  I  miii^ht  have 
known  lie  would  have  worked  t>n  .some  d(xij»^e  u|>on  them. 
Plave<i  liiem  up  sironi?,  1  expect,  upon  the  protection  of 
tonnnerce  idea.  '  .\nd  he  stam^ied  al)out  the  tiuarter-deck 
with  such  joyful  eav^eniess  the  men  knew  ail  was  ri^ht  .so  far. 
and  tile  wounded  lurneu  more  conifortai/iv  in  their  beahs  as 
the  j^ood  news  permeated  through  the  ship. 

Three  hours  later  the  five  ships  were  abreast  of  the  Nash 
Lii^iiis.  When  the  broad  reach  of  the  Channel  Ixitween  the 
Steep  Holm  Island  and  Barr>'  beijan  to  «>^h.mi  up.  the  British 
fleet  .suddenly  .saw  three  battle-ships  and  four  cruisers,  flying 
the  Russian  colours,  coming  down  Channel,  and  Krskine  at 
once  threw  his  vessels  in  line  across  their  path. 

Preparations  were  speedily  made  for  a  fight,  but  when  the 
Russians  were  some  two  miles  distant  they  were  seen,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  British,  in  xnew  of  the  di.sparity  of  the 
forces,  to  stop  dead  and  strike  their  colours. 

This  token  of  unconditional  surrender  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  signal  from  the  leading  battle-ship:  '*  To  avoid 
useless  bloodshed  I  yield. — Michaelo\itch.  Grand  Duke  and 
Commander-in-Chief. ' ' 

Such  an  astounding  piece  of  good  luck  could  hardly  be 
credited  by  the  British  Admiral,  but  by  this  time  his  officers 
were  beginning  to  note  through  their  glasses  that  the  Rus- 
sians .showed  many  signs  of  recent  severe  handling. 

It  was  indeed  true  that  they  were  wholly  unfitted  to 
struggle  against  an  apparently  fully  equipped  foe,  although 
vastly  superior  in  class  of  ship  and  weight  of  armament;  yet 
the  wonder  of  the  Briti.sh  officers  now  became  absolute  bewfl- 
derment.     How  had  this  thing  happened  ? 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Russian  Grand  Duke  was  tendering 
his  sword  to  Admiral  Erskine. 

'*  We  cottld  not  fight  against  a  finesh  fleet/*  he  said  in 
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excellent  English.  "  My  ships  are  pracdcally  disabled, 
and  mere  floating  hospitals." 

"  Well,  we  are  mostly  paiut  and  bandages  ourselves."  said 
the  Englishman. 

^lidiaelovitch.  Grand  Duke,  stamped  his  foot  with  rage 
upon  the  deck  as  lie  glanced  raund  and  saw  that  he  had  sur- 
rendered prematurely  to  a  toe  altaost  as  crippled  as  himself 
and  ot  such  iiinnitely  less  relative  pon-er. 

"  You  must  not  take  it  too  much  to  heart."  continued 
Admiral  Erskiae.  in  kindly  tones.  "  Yon  could  not  have 
escaped.     The  Channel  fleet  is  only  six  hours  behind  me." 

The  Russian  tried  to  6tid  comfort  in  the  fact,  but  he  was 
ne\-ertheless  furious  at  his  own  precipitation. 

"  Who  fought  you,  an>'way  ?  "  said  Erskine. 

"That  irrepressible  Yankee,"  growled  the  other.  "He 
first  tried  to  delay  my  operations,  and  when  I  refused  to  fall 
in  with  his  views  formed  up  his  ships  between  me  and  the 
port.  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  attack  him — with  this 
result." 

The  agony  of  the  Rtissian  Admiral  was  such  that  Erskine 
could  not  seek  to  comfort  him. 

The  Russian  ships  then  put  about,  and  the  whole  company 
moved  slowly  on  towards  Cardiff. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


CHEAP     STEAM     COAL. 


*•  /"^H.  Irene,  what  awiui  news  this  is  I  " 

I  )  **  What?**  cried  Lady  Irene  Vyne,  starting  to 
her  feet  with  oassionate  intensitv. 

**  Russia  has  declared  war.  The  paper  says  that  the 
iufonnation  is  autiiorised  by  the  Foreign  Office,  so  it  niu.st 
be  true.'* 

**  Is  that  all?  My  dear  Ethel,  I  thought  something  liad 
happened  to  Teddy,"  and  the  pale-faced  but  imperious 
young  beauty  sank  back  into  her  chair  with  au  expression 
of  absolute  relief  at  the  insignificance  of  the  intelligence. 

'*  But,  Irene,  surely  this  is  serious  enough  !  They  say 
here  that  an  attack  in  force  may  be  expected  an>'where  on 
the  coast  at  any  moment.  Newcastle,  Edinburgh.  Glasgow, 
and  Liverpool  are  all  anxious,  as  a  Russian  fleet  has  entered 
the  North  Sea,  and  its  whereabouts  is  unknown,  whilst  the 
Russian  Ambassador  is  leaving  at  once.  The  Channel  fleet 
is  at  Havre,  and  is  ordered  back  for  the  defence  of  the 
South  Coast.  The  two  special  squadrons  are  recalled  firora 
Kiel  and  Stralsund.  It  is  awfully  dangerous  for  the  troops, 
is  it  not  ?  *'  and  Ethel  Harington  pensively  dropped  the  fatal 
news-sheet  and  gazed  affrightedly  at  her  friend. 

**  Dearest,  how  can  you  think  so  ?  Have  not  our  armies 
beaten  the  French  and  Germans  cvcr>'  time  they  have  met 
them  ?  Are  they  not  strongly  entrenched  with  their  bases 
on  the  sea.  upon  which  no  enemy's  ship  floats  .save  this  new 
ally  ?  If  we  must  face  the  world  in  arms  let  us  do  it  with 
the  same  spirit  we  have  displayed  so  far.    Let  the  Russians 
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send  their  ships.  We  mil  repair  them  and  rechristen  them 
in  our  dockyards. "  Irene's  colour  came  as  sLe  spoke,  and 
a  fearless  light  leaped  into  tier  sweet  blue  eyes. 

"  I  ^-ish  I  had  your  courage.  "  said  the  other.  ■  But 
then,  you  know.  [  never  hear  from  Frank,  whilst  you  have 
news  from  Teddy  so  often." 

Irene  ivent  and  kneit  by  the  side  of  her  companion  and 
tenderly  put  her  arms  about  her.  "  Ethel."  she  said.  "'  [f 
I  were  loid  that  Tctldy  was  killed,  which  God  forbid  His 
merciful  wisdom  should  so  decree,  it  would  break  my  heart, 
but  I  should  still  rejoice  that  my  country'  had  received  the 
sacrifice.  Xeither  men  nor  women  must  think  of  fear  whilst 
England  is  in  danger." 

Tears  rose  unbidden  to  the  eyes  of  both  girls,  and  they 
were  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  a  hasty  step  was  heard  on 
the  stairs,  with  the  jingling  of  spurs  and  the  rush  of  some- 
one in  eager  haste.  The  door  was  flung  open  and  Major 
Harington  entered,  to  be  impulsively  flown  at  and  embraced 
by  his  sister  and  V\&fiancie. 

"  Oh,  Teddy,  how  did  you  come  ?  "  cried  one. 

"  And  when  did  you  come  ?  "  said  the  Other. 

"  Do  tell  us  why  you  've  come." 

"  But  we  're  so  glad  you  're  here." 

"  We  were  just  crjing  about  your  imaginary  funeral." 

"  And  Irene  said " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  did  n't.     You  began  about  the  Russians." 

Then  both  together  :  "  Do  sit  down  and  tell  us  all  about 
it." 

Major  Harington,  looking  browner  and  thinner  than  when 
they  had  last  met,  did  sit  down,  but  promptly  jumped  up  and 
kissed  them  both  again.  He  seemed  inclined  to  repeat  the 
process,  but  they  seized  him  and  held  him  in  an  easy  chair, 
while  Irene  said  : 

"  If  you  don't  tell  us  the  news  at  once,  you  will  get  no 
tea," 

Thus  coerced,  he  explained  that  Lord  Roberts  had  sent 
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rjeneral  Massv  back  to  see  hurriedly  to  some  final  details 
couceruini^  the  tbnvardinq  of  the  third  French  expedition, 
and  that  he,  Harini^on,  liad  accompanied  the  lienerai  as 
his  A.D.C. 

Great  excitement  and  uncertaintv  nrevailed  at  the  War 
Office  ouinij  to  the  expected  Russian  attack.  Lord  Wolsciey 
had  delayed  the  departure  of  the  lirst  detachment  of  the 
Third  Armv  C»>n>s  until  it  was  knomi  whether  or  not  their 
ser\'ices  would  l>c  reqiured  to  re|>ei  an  invasion.  It  was  not 
certain  that  transports  accompanied  the  Russian  fleet — that 
remained  to  Ix;  seen. 

*  As  for  me."   concluded   Harington.   **  I   have  exactly 
forty  minutes*  leave,  and  here  I  am." 

"  You  're  Uxiking  splendid,"  cried  his  sister. 

"  I  must  tell  my  father  and  mother  you  are  here,"  said 
Irene.  "  They  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  But  before 
they  come  I  want  to  give  you  something.  •*  She  leaned  over 
him.  took  his  face  bet\\*een  her  hands,  and  kissed  him. 

This  action,  simple  enough  though  it  was,  yet  had  an  ele- 
ment of  strangeness  in  its  manner. 

"  That  is  ver>'  nice  of  you."  said  Harington.  **  But  may 
I  ask  the  reason  of  this  special  sign  of  favour  ?  " 

**  Because  I  am  proud  of  you.  Teddy.  If  you  had  been 
killed  whilst  taking  those  guns  I  should  have  worn  a  wed- 
ding-ring all  my  life  as  a  lasting  token  of  my  faithfulness  to 
the  memor>'  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  been  my  hus- 
band." 

Lady  Irene  Vyne  was  thoroughbred  right  through. 

•  •  ••  •  •  •  • 

On  the  morning  of  May  25th  the  early  risers  among  the 
people  of  Cardiff  were  eating  their  breakfast  and  discussing 
the  possible  whereabouts  of  the  Russian  fleet,  when  a  thrill 
of  pleasurable  excitement  passed  rapidly  from  the  pierhead 
to  the  town  at  the  news  that  a  strong  American  flotilla  of 
six  battle-ships  and  eleven  cruisers  had  anchored  in  the 
roads. 
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Councillor  Ramsdale  was  the  Mayor  for  that  year,  and  not- 
withstanding the  anxieties  and  duties  entailed  by  the  n^r. 
he  never  forgot  the  hospitable  traditions  of  his  dignified 
position. 

He  was  soon  astir  and  hastily  con^-ened  a  meeting  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  provide  for  the  due  enter- 
tainment of  the  officers  of  a  friendly  Power,  as  the  hourly 
increasing  sympathy  of  the  United  States  had  caused  a  keen 
sentiment  of  grateful  kindliness  to  spring  forth  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

As  it  happened,  the  committee,  which  met  at  teu  o'clock, 
had  a  very  different  question  for  consideration. 

Admiral  Manaii  at  once  sent  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Farragut  ashore  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  United  States 
vessels  in  dock  and  preparing  for  a  voyage. 

There  were  two,  bound  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  loading  with  tin-plates  in  the  Roath  Dock. 

"  When  wll  you  be  ready  for  sea  ? "  said  the  naval  oiGcer 
to  the  two  captains,  whom  he  found  at  the  shipping  office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

"  To-night's  tide,"  said  one. 

"  Midday  to-morrow,"  replied  the  other. 

"  I  guess  you  'd  better  sail  in  company  to-morrow,"  said 
the  officer.  "  You  'd  feel  kinder  lonesome  otherwise.  The 
United  States  want  those  tin-plates  particular  bad?"  he 
went  on. 

"  Perticular,"  assented  one  captain. 

"  It  '11  be  a  cruel  thing  for  Philadelphia  if  that  white  metal 
ain't  delivered  by  June  6th,"  said  his  companion. 

"  And  I  suppose  that  six-inch  shells  and  shrapnel  won't 
hurry  up  the  loading  ?  " 

"  You  can  stand  on  me,  Admiral;  my  ship  won't  take  any 
more  tin  under  them  unfavourable  conditions." 

"  Commodore,  there  '11  be  a  scarcity  of  tin-plates  in  Phila- 
delphia for  a  con-siderable  period." 

The  lieutenant  careAilly  noted  the  names  of  the  vessels. 
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the  captains,  and  the  owners,  with  the  details  of  their  charter- 
parties,  and  returned  to  the  daijship. 

Meanwhile  Cardiff,  and  in  a  brief  space  the  rest  of  the 
country-,  became  stranq^ely  convulsed  by  the  arrival  of  suc- 
cessive telc.;ranis  and  ukphonic  i:ii::»sajfcs  announcins^  the 
passini;  of  an  unknown  lieet  of  warsinps — liyinv;  no  colours, 
but  believed  to  ix:  Russian — by  Lundy  L">land.  by  the  Mum- 
bles Livjhthouse,  by  Xasii  Point,  and.  dnaily,  by  Barr\'. 

At  10.30  a.m.  the  sound  of  cannon  boomed  over  the  sea. 

Twenty  Russian  ships — at  last  their  ensigns  were  hoisted 
— were  rapidly  steaming  between  the  Steep  and  Flat  Holm 
Islands  and  Lavernock  Point  on  the  mainland,  and  the  mis- 
erable little  battenes  at  those  places  were  feebly  thundering 
forth  defiance  to  the  enemy. 

But  the  Russians  knew  that  the  weapons,  mostly  dating 
from  the  Crimean  war.  did  not  even  cover  the  few  inten-en- 
ing  miles  of  the  Channel,  dropping  their  projectiles  harm- 
lessly into  the  sea,  and  leaving  a  broad  central  passage 
untouched.     They  did  not  even  trouble  to  reply. 

At  eleven  o'clock  they  hove  to  opposite  the  town,  but 
somewhat  to  one  side  of,  and  farther  away  than,  the  Ameri- 
can ships. 

The  Mayor  and  several  members  of  the  Corporation  hur- 
ried to  the  pier  office  in  order  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  port  at 
the  earliest  moment,  and  the  local  volunteers — such  few  as 
were  left  after  the  drafts  for  foreign  service  had  been  met — 
and  some  companies  of  the  auxiliary  army,  formed  up  in  the 
same  locality. 

Lord  Wolseley  telegraphed  that  Sir  Richard  Harrison  and 
staff  were  travelling .  by  special  train  to  Cardiff,  and  that 
100,000  men  with  300  guns,  would  be  in  the  town  by  four 
o'clock.  The  Channel  fleet,  too,  had  started  under  forced 
draught  from  Portsmouth,  where  it  had  arri>*ed  from  Ha\Te. 

The  Russians  had  barely  halted  before  a  steam  launch 
rapidly  left  the  Kronstadt,  and.  flnng  a  flag  of  truce, 
throbbed  its  way  up  the  entrance  of  the  Channel,  finally 
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depositiug  a  ma^ificent-looking  officer  and  two  juniors, 
atteiided  by  a  small  guard  of  marines,  on  the  steps  at  the 
pierhead. 

The  Russian  delegate  found  himself  conu:x)med  by  the 
Harbour- Master  when  he  reached  the  quay. 

"  I  would  have  the  Uouour  to  see  the  Governor  of  the 
cit>-,"  he  bioiiinE;ly  exclaimed,  recognising  the  oiScial  by  his 
uniform, 

"'This  way,"  was  the  stem  answer,  and  the  party  marched 
into  the  pier  officus,  which  \vere  close  at  hand. 

The  Mayor  stepped  forward  at  once  to  meet  them. 

He  was  pale  with  emotion,  but  furious  at  the  thought  of 
the  pending  horrors  for  his  town  and  people. 

"  Well,  sir."  he  said,  with  all  the  calmness  he  could  mus- 
ter, "  what  is  your  business  ? " 

The  Russian  still  smiled,  and  explained,  speaking  care- 
fully, but  most  politely  : 

"The  Grand  Duke  Michaelovitch,  Admiral  in  command 
of  the  fleet  of  His  Majesty  the  Tsar,  being  instructed  of 
destroying  your  docks  and  railways,  is  about  to  give  them 
the  dynamite.  Also  will  he  sink  all  ships  in  the  harbour  of 
you.  He  desires  no  evil  to  unarmed  people,  and  women,  an 
the  child,  but  if  any  resist  he  will  cannonade  the  city." 

"Tell  him,  sir,"  said  the  Mayor,  "  that  we  fear  neither 
him,  nor  his  cannon,  nor  bis  master.  Armed  or  unarmed, 
we  defy  him.  And  let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  he  went  on,  with 
increasing  vehemence,  "that  if  you  land  here  again  with 
your  men,  we  will  impro\'e  your  English  and  add  a  lesson  in 
Welsh!" 

The  envoy  understood  sufficient  of  this  forcible  speech 
for  his  purpose.  He  bowed  most  ceremoniously,  and  was 
escorted  back  to  his  launch  by  the  Harbour- Master,  amid  the 
dead  silence  of  the  onlookers. 

The  Mayor  was  the  first  to  break  the  spell  cast  upon  the 
assembled  leaders  of  the  community  by  the  dread  presence 
of  the  enemy  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  town. 
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'*  Come  i  '*  he  cried.  *  Let  us  arm  ourselves  as  best  \vc 
may.  We  must,  if  need  be.  die  in  our  streets  to  keep  back 
the  euemv  until  heio  is  at  hand.'* 

A  German  coai-.shippcr.  naturalised  by  lonq  residence  in 
South  Walcb.  who  had  joined  tlie  vjroup  round  the  Mayor, 
biieered  at  the  iblly  ot"  the  proceedini^s. 

*  Steam  coal  viil  Ix!  cheao  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

The  Mayor  iieard  him  and  turned  fiercely  upon  him. 

"  Have  you  :niv  10  sell.  >auerkraut.  '  he  iiniuired. 

The  German  was  nettled  at  the  nick- name. 

"  More  dan  you  can  buy."  he  snapped. 

"  How  much,  and  what  's  your  price  ?  " 

"Ten  tausend  tons,  at  five  shillinvjs.'  cried  the  Teuton, 
who  knew  that  in  the  event  of  lx)mbardment  the  port  would 
be  ruined. 

**  Here  *s  a  cheque  for  £2^00^'  said  the  Mayor,  seizing  a 
pen  and  ink.  "  Give  me  in  return  an  undertaking  to  supply 
the  coal  or  its  market  price,  whichever  you  choose,  to  me  or 
mv  heirs  to-morrow  at  noon.'* 

The  German  did  not  hesitate,  the  documents  were  ex- 
changed, and  next  day  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  shipper, 
almost  on  his  knees,  besought  the  Mayor  to  take  ;^5ooo.  and 
let  him  off  his  contract,  as  the  market  price  of  steam  coal, 
f.o.b.,  was  i6s.  per  ton. 

Admiral  Mauan  had  not  been  a  disinterested  spectator  of 
the  passage  of  the  Russian  launch  up  the  fairway  of  the 
Channel,  and  its  subsequent  return. 

He  forthwith  dispatched  to  the  Kronstadt  the  same  officer 
who  had  landed  at  Cardiff  in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  day. 

When  the  Lieutenant  was  brought  before  the  Russian 
Commander-in-Chief  he  was  laconic. 

**  Admiral  Manan,  of  the  United  States  Nav>'.**  he  said. 
**  instructs  me  to  ask  your  purpose  in  >'isiting  British 
shores. '  * 

"  I  am  delighted  to  explain  to  such  a  distinguished  officer, 
who  so  ably  represents  a  friendly  countr>',  that  my  minion  is 
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to  destroy  this  and  other  ports  iu  Great  Britain,"  was  the 
Grand  Duke's  answer. 

"  Russia  having  declared  war  against  Enqrland  ? " 

■'  Exactly,"  Michaeio\-itch.  Grand  Duke,  urbane  though 
he  was.  resented  the  interrogator' s  manner. 

"'  Has  notice  been  given  to  the  United  States  of  your  atti- 
tude.*" went  on  che  Lieutenant,  quite  regardless  of  the 
change  of  tone  in  the  superior  person  with  whom  he  was 
conversing, 

'  I  presume  so.  That  is  a  matter  of  diplomatic  detail  to 
which  I  have  paid  no  attention." 

"There  are  two  American  ships  in  dock  here,  and  they 
catiuot  complete  loading  until  to-morrow.  They  could  not 
arrange  otherwise,  ha\-ing  received  no  warning  of  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  England  and  Russia.  Against 
a  French  or  German  fleet  they  take  their  own  risk,  of  course, 
but  in  your  case,  and  under  the  circumstances,  Admiral 
Manan  has  directed  me  to  ask  you  to  delay  your  bombard- 
ment until  these  two  vessels  have  loaded  and  sailed." 

The  Grand  Duke  laughed  with  angrj-  surprise.  "  Prepos- 
terous !"  he  shouted.  "  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  such  a 
childish  request?"  and  he  turned  to  his  staff  to  volubly 
explain  in  Russian. 

Every  man  guffawed  loudly,  but  the  American  sailor 
survej'ed  them  stolidly,  though  a  slight  flush  came  to  his 
face. 

"  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  your  famous  commander, 
in  whom,  as  a  seaman,  I  recognise  a  master,  but  I  fear  I 
cannot  extend  the  same  regard  for  his  opinions  on  inter- 
national law,"  said  the  Russian,  who  had  now  recovered  his 
wonted  complaisance. 

"  Admiral  Manan  did  not  send  me  to  seek  your  opinion  of 
his  acquirements,"  was  the  calm  answer.  "  I  am  here  to 
state  his  unalterable  nnshes." 

"  Unalterable  wishes  ! "  growled  the  Grand  Duke,  again 
astounded  at  the  langnage  used  to  him.     "  You  must  ha\-e 
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misunderstood  your  commander,  sir.  Hare  the  goodness  to 
return  to  him  and  ask  him  to  send  a  more  intelli^ble  rep- 
resentative— alter  I  have  finished  mv  work.  I  am  busv  now. '  * 
For  the  nrst  time  durini;  the  inter\'iew  the  American  otB- 
cer  smiled.  *  I  am  using  my  commander's  exact  words.'* 
he  said. 

•  And  if  I  remse  this  mad  demand."  cried  the  Russian 
Prince,  now  thoroui^hly  aroused,  *  what  is  the  alterna- 
tive ?  •  • 

*  Vou  must  tirst  pass  through  the  United  Slates  lieet," 
^^-as  the  quiet  aud  measured  response.  The  officer  spoke  as 
though  he  were  uttering  the  merest  trivialitv.  !)ut  his  heart 
l)ounded  tumuituouslv  as  he  uttered  the  fateuil  words. 

"  Holv  Nicholas  I  This  is  too  much/*  shouted  Michado- 
vitch.  •*  Quit  iny  ship,  sir,  and  tell  your  Admiral  from  me 
that  I  give  your  two  ships  half-an-hour  to  clear  out  of  dock, 
and  your  fleet  the  same  time  to  shift  its  moorings.  In  thirty 
minutes  I  open  fire.*' 

The  Lieutenant  saluted  and  tripped  lightly  down  the  gang- 
way to  his  launch. 

When  Admiral  Manan  heard  the  result  of  the  inter\new, 
his  gleaming  eyes  alone  showed  the  fire  that  flamed  in  his 
soul. 

He  turned  to  his  flag-lieutenant  and  said:  **  Have  all  prep- 
arations been  made  according  to  my  directions  ?  *  * 

"  All,  sir.  £ver>'  ship  has  noted  them  and  signified  their 
completion.*' 

'*  Then  signal  '  Prepare  for  action.'  Ships  will  follow  the 
flagship  at  six  cables*  length  and  take  station  accordingly." 

The  United  States  fleet  moved  slowly  off  in  the  wake  of 
the  Farragut,  and  when  they  halted  in  line  in  the  fairway  of 
the  Channel  they  were  interposed  between  the  town  of  Car- 
diff and  the  Russian  armament. 

At  one  o'clock  precisely  the  Russians  deployed  for  the 
attack,  and  the  Kronstadt  signalled  :  *'  I  am  about  to  open 
fire.*' 
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■•  Better  wait  twent>--foiir  hours."  came  the  reply  from  the 
Farragtit. 

The  answer  to  this  w-as  a  shell,  which  whizzed  through  the 
centre  of  the  American  line  of  ships  and  finally  destroyed  the 
■  remnants  of  the  low-water  pier. 

Admiral  Manan  was  ettuolly  punctilious.  A  six-inch  shell 
was  sent  shriekiiit;  past  the  bows  of  the  JCrimstadl. 

Before  it  had  dropped  Iiarmles.sly  into  the  sea  far  away 
towards  the  bine  coast  ni  Devon,  m  charmingly  silhouetted 
against  the  bright  summer  sky.  tlie  Vxo  deets  were  furiously 
<:"Sagcd.  Admiral  Mauan  sliouted  to  the  captain  of  his 
ship,  for  an  ordlnarj-  tone  of  ^^oice  would ha\c  been  inaudible 
amidst  the  roar  of  the  guns  :  "  If  I  've  got  to  be  hanged  on 
my  own  quarter-deck  I  '11  have  a  jolly  good  fight  here 
first." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  EAGLE  STRANGLES  THE  BEAR. 

IT  was  no  part  of  Admiral  Manaii  s  scheme  to  leave  his 
ships  as  stationary  targets  to  be  battered  by  the  superior 
gun-fire  of  his  opponent. 

No  sooner  did  the  action  commence  than  he  promptly 
echeloned  the  fleet  to  the  ea^t,  thus  effectully  using  his 
broadsides  and  compelling  the  enemy  to  change  front  in 
order  to  bring  his  full  force  into  play.  The  manoeuvre  had 
another  and  important  effect. 

The  tide  was  now  rapidly  moving  down  Channel,  and  the 
United  States  vessels  in  their  new  position  had  the  benefit  of 
a  strong  current  for  purposes  of  rapid  movement  and  easier 
execution  of  tactics.  Ship  for  sliip  and  gun  for  gun  the 
Grand  Duke  ought  to  have  won  the  battle,  and,  indeed,  he 
began  the  affair  with  a  light  heart  as  to  its  issue,  though  he 
bitterly  denounced  the  American  commander  for  so  thor- 
oughly upsetting  his  plans. 

But  in  one  respect  out  of  many  the  Russian  had  seriously 
underrated  his  foe.  He  had  heard  of,  but  never  seen,  the 
dynamite  gun — a  fearful  weapon  to  the  development  of  which 
the  United  States  had  given  particular  attention. 

Their  artillerists  had  succeeded  in  developing  to  perfection 
not  only  the  propelling  power  of  this  w*ell-knowii  explosive, 
but  also  in  utilising  its  eccentric  qualities  in  bursting  the 
missile  itself. 

Gunpowder  or  gun-cotton  has  a  direct  and  measurable 
effect  in  a  specific  locality  when  exploded  by  the  impact  of  a 
shell  upon  the  object  aimed  at.     It  also  seeks  the  least 
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resistm^  avenue  of  outlet.  Dynamite,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  variable  force,  and  most  frequently  attacks  vith  the  great- 
est fur>'  the  point  of  utmost  resistance. 

The  Russian  ships  soon  bore  witness  of  the  demoniacal 
ener)^'  of  this  unexpected  assailant. 

Whilst  the  blon-s  of  some  of  the  American  shells  did  little 
more  damage  than  was  effected  by  the  first  shock — the 
resultant  explosion  passing  away  harmlessly  or  wrenching 
off  some  obstacle  many  feet  distant  from  the  place  struck — 
the  majority  of  effective  projectiles  did  enormous  damage, 
crushing  9-inch  plates  as  though  they  were  bonnet-boxes. 
tearing  whole  sections  out  of  a  barbette,  smashing  big  guns 
out  of  their  carriages,  and.  at  times,  wrenching  huge  lumps 
from  the  body  of  a  ship. 

Such  terrific  freaks  of  the  giant  explosive  quickly  de- 
moralised the  Russian  sailors,  and  the  battle  had  not  long 
pn^jessed  before  Michaelovitch,  Grand  Duke,  ordered  all 
efforts  to  be  concentrated  upon  torpedo  and  ram  attack. 

But  by  this  time  the  United  States  Admiral  had  received 
highly  valuable  professional  assistance. 

When  the  fight  began,  David  Jenkins,  master  of  No.  51 
Cardiff  pilot-boat,  was  standing  in  the  bows  of  his  smart  little 
craft  near  the  entrance  to  Penarth  Dock.  He  knew  that  in 
the  then  state  of  the  tide  both  friend  and  foe  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  stranding  during  the  rapid  and  often  careless 
course  of  a  manosuvre. 

Now,  David  Jenkins  was  not  cast  in  particularly  heroic 
mould.  He  was  short  and  stout  and  sailor-like,  with  a  small 
vocabulary  of  common  words  but  a  rich  stock  of  expletives 
in  two  languages.  He  yelled  to  bis  assistants  to  cast  off 
from  the  buoy  to  which  the  Polly  Jenkim — his  wife's  name- 
sake— was  moored,  and  run  up  the  mainsail  and  topsail  and 
haul  in  the  jib. 

In  a  woid,  Admiral  Manan  wanted  a  pilot,  and  David 
Jenkins  was  going  to  him. 

If  you  can  conceive  what  a  fierce   naval  engagement 
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means,  if  you  can  picture  a  sea  torn  with  projectiles  big  and 
little,  alive  with  torpedoes,  and  swept  with  torrents  of  bul- 
lets from  Maxims  and  small  arms,  vou  will  realise  the 
Inienio  through  which  the  Polly  Jenkins  passed  like  a  pan- 
tomime i'air>-  amonij  the  demons — smiling  and  untouched — 
during  the  next  lew  nnnutes. 

And  what  a  roar  went  up  from  Pcnarth  Head,  from  the 
masts  of  shins  in  the  docKS,  from  the  oaicomes  of  such  build- 
ings  as  commanded  a  sea-view,  when  the  people  understood 
David  Jenkins  s  motive,  and  saw  him  clamber  up  a  rope 
thrown  to  him  over  the  side  of  the  Farragut,  whilst  a  shell 
sent  the  smart  Polly  Jenkins  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  an 
instant  later. 

David  coolly  turned  to  help  his  mates,  both  of  whom  were 
saved,  and  then  made  his  way  to  the  conning-tower  of  the 
Farragut,  where  he  found  the  Admiral. 

When  he  heard  the  pilot's  mission,  Admiral  Manan 
gripped  his  hand  for  reply.  In  five  minutes  the  effect  of 
David  Jenkins's  presence  was  felt.  Two  Russian  battle- 
ships were  stuck  in  the  East  Mud,  and  a  cruiser  was 
aground  on  a  shoal  off  Penarth. 

The  fight  lasted  exactly  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  two  Russian  battle-ships  and  four  cruisers 
were  sunk,  their  tops  only  being  visible  above  the  water, 
three  were  ashore,  four  others,  mere  wrecks,  had  struck  their 
colours,  and  the  seven  remaining  vessels,  including  the 
Kronstadt,  were  hunting  down  Channel  to  return  that 
evening  in  the  safe  keeping  of  Admiral  Erskine. 

Three  United  States  ships  had  gone  down  and  four  vessels 
had  to  be  rapidly  beached  on  the  West  Mud  to  pre\'ent  them 
from  sinking  in  deep  water. 

The  American  Ambassador,  amazed  and  angered  beyond 
expression,  had  travelled  down  from  London  in  a  special 
train  in  less  than  three  hours. 

Lord  Wolseley  bad  asked  the  Great  Western  Railway 
authorities  to  expedite  him  even  to  the  detriment  of  the 
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movements  of  troops.     At  4.30  p.m.  he  was  nt  the  pier-head: 
at  fi\"e  o'doct  he  stood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Farrag^tt. 

Id  the  first  choking  rush  of  his  astounded  indication  he 
demanded  and  received  the  Admiral's  sword. 

But  he  was  a  man  and  an  American.  As  he  gazed  around 
and  saw  the  havoc  ai  the  tight,  with  its  glorious  testimonies 
of  a  superb  viciorj-,  his  right  hand  instinctively  tightened  on 
the  hilt  of  the  sword  and  there  was  a  suspicious  weakness, 
almost  a  tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he  said :  ' '  Why  have  you 
done  this  thing  ?  " 

"Could  n't  help  it,  j-our  Excellency,"  replied  Manan. 
"  Michaelovitch  would  n't  allow  our  merchantmen  to  finish 
loading,  and  he  was  confoundedly  impudent  about  it,  too. 
It  was  a  lovely  fight," 

"  How  many  did  you — that  is,  I  mean,  what  explanation 
have  you  for  attacking  a  neutral  power  ?  " 

"  Here  are  the  documents  of  the  case,"  said  the  Admiral, 
somewhat  sheepishly  producing  a  little  scrap  of  paper,  the 
memorandum  made  by  the  lieutenant  at  the  shipping  office. 

The  Ambassador  pretended  to  examine  it  carefully,  but  he 
could  not  help  giving  a  comprehensive  glance  around  as  he 
turned  to  lay  the  sword  and  its  slings  against  the  breech  of  a 
grimy  and  blood-bespattered  gun. 

"  How  many  ships  have  you  lost  ?  "  he  said  after  a  pause. 

"  Three,"  said  the  Admiral,  "  and  four  on  shore." 

"This  is  appalling.  And  the  enemy — at  least,  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  Russians  ?  " 

"  Six  sunk,  three  ashore,  four  taken,  and  seven  had 
enough.     They  quit." 

"  And — er — how — er.  I  suppose  I  am  justified  in  asking. 
How  did  our  men  behave  ?  " 

"  I  know  something  about  fighting  at  sea — theoretically," 
replied  the  author  of  the  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  His- 
tory, with  the  modest  pride  of  conscious  knowledge,  "  and  I 
may  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  beard  of  a  combat  in 
which  coolness,  courage,  efficiencj',  and  daring  exploit  n-ere 
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more  maij^iiincently  exhibited  than  by  the  T'nited  States  fleet 
which  I  have  had  the  supreme  honour  to  command  to-dav. 
Vou  shotiid  have  seen.  '  !ie  continued.  \\-armin*<  to  his  subject, 
whilst  the  diplomatist's  lace  dusneil  as  he  listened.  *  you 
should  have  ircen  the  Decatur  tackle  an  armoured  battle-ship 
twice  her  size,  rattle  her  ribs  with  quick-tirini;  j;nns.  sweep 
her  decks  with  Maxims,  -hrapnel.  a!id  bidlets.  minimising;: 
the  effect  of  the  enemy  s  bii^  b.attcries  In'  sheer  dexteritv  of 
handlinic.  lud  finally  sinkinir  licr  with  x  torpedo.  It  was 
superb  ;  it  was  worth  livin-^  for.  and  dying  for,  ten  times 
over.** 

"  I  came  here  at  sixty  miles  an  hour."  burst  forth  the 

Ambassador,  *'  but  yor*  couid  n  t  wait.   I  sup "     Then 

finding  the  Admiral's  eye  upon  liim.  he  corrected  himself 
stiffly:  "  There  is  no  use  in  continuing  this  absolutely  dis- 
tressing conversation.  You  must  consider  yourself  a  pris- 
oner until  I  have  communicated  %vith  Washington.*'  He 
walked  away  to  the  side  of  the  ship  and  murmured  :  **  My 
poor  friend,  what  will  be  the  end  of  this  ?  " 

Admiral  Manan,  pallid  but  firm,  glanced  around  at  his 
ship  and  her  noble  consorts,  as  though  to  take  leave  of  them 
for  ever,  when  a  slight  commotion  at  the  companion-ladder 
attracted  the  attention  of  both  gentlemen. 

**  I  tell  you,**  .said  a  resolute  English  voice.  **  I  must  sec 
the  Ambassador  himself.**  Accompanxnng  the  words  a  tall, 
active  man  in  Qvilian  attire  gained  the  level  of  the  quarter- 
deck. 

Advancing  to  the  American  Minister,  he  bowed  and 
explained  his  presence:  **  I  am  the  telegraph  master  at  Car- 
diff, your  Excellency,  and  a  message  has  just  arrived  from 
the  Embassy  of  such  exceeding  importance  that  I  resolved  to 
deliver  it  mvself." 

The  Ambassador  opened  the  envelope,  read  its  enclosure 
through  twice  with  growing  amazement,  ran  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  into  his  hair  beneath  his  hat.  and  silently 
indicated   to  Manan  that  he  was  to  read  the  telegram. 
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And  tliis  is  what  the  sailor  read:  "  London,  4.50  p.m. 
Following;  is  exact  text  01'  cable  just  received  :  '  Washing- 
ton, 1l.5a.n1.  Preaideut  yesterday  received  confinnation  of 
your  reported  rumour  that  Russia  wa^i  about  to  declare  war 
against  Eui^iaud.  Special  meetings  of  Cabiuet  and  Congress 
were  at  once  held,  aud  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
United  States  should  demand  from  Russia  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  declaration  of  war.  At  10.30  this  morning 
Russian  .Vinbassador  announced  emphatic  refusal  of  the  Tsar 
to  comply  with  our  ultimatum.  At  11  a.m..  President,  with 
unanimous  approval  of  Senate  and  Congress,  declared  war 
against  Russia,  Gcmian>-,  and  France,  as  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land. Take  measures  accordingly.  Further  instructions  by 
cable  later. — Secretary-  of  State.'  End  of  message. — Secre- 
tary of  Legation." 

For  fully  half  a  minute  the  Ambassador  and  the  Admiral 
gazed  at  each  other  in  silence. 

The  sailor  was  the  first  to  partially  recover  his  self- 
possession. 

"  This  cable,"  he  said  slowly,  as  though  thinking  hard, 
"is  timed  11. 5  a.m." 

"  Yes,"  gasped  the  Minister. 

"  And  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Russia  at 
11  a.m. — the  time  recorded  here  ?  " 

"  That  's  so." 

"  And  I  fought  and  whipped  the  Grand  Duke,  commenc- 
ing at  t  p.m.  sharp,  winding  up  the  action  about  1.45." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Slowly  a  smile  of  complete  hap- 
piness spread  over  the  face  of  the  Ambassador.  Then  he 
went  to  the  place  where  be  bad  deposited  the  Admiral's 
sword  and  its  trappings,  picked  them  up,  banded  them  to 
Manan,  and  calmly  remarked  with  a  delicious  Yankee  drawl: 
"  Say,  you  may  have  further  use  for  these." 

Admiral  Manan  quietly  buckled  the  belt  round  bis  waist, 
for  he  dared  not  give  expression  to  bis  feelings  lest  he  should 
break  down  like  a  woman. 
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But  the  astute  diplomat,  quick  to  control  bis  mo<xls  and 
impulses,  saved  the  situation. 

*  Corae.  '  he  cried.  linkinj^  his  arm  through  that  of  his 
«x)moamon.    *  I  am  simniv  <ivine  to  hear  all  about  the  row.  ' 

«  »      •  •  » 

The  one  ihini;  ihey  did  not  discuss  was  tlie  fact  that 
Washini^on  time  is  six  hours  l)ehind  that  of  Greenwich. 

Those  hundretl  thousand  IJrici.sa  .soldiers  caintr  in  useful  at 
CardiiT  alter  ail. 

Mayor  Ramsdale  ' '  put  up  '  *  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
German  coal-shipper's  anticipated  cheque  in  securing  huge 
stores  of  champagne  and  lK)ttled  l)eer  for  the  particular  use 
of  the  army  and  naAy  that  niv^ht. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  with  thoughtful  care,  he  called  for 
volunteers  among  the  householders  of  the  town  to  receive 
and  tend  the  wounded,  irrespective  of  race. 

It  was  some  hours  before  Admiral  Manan  was  able  to 
make  the  ret^uisite  dispositions  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
his  shattered  fleet  and  the  captured  ships.  By  that  time 
Erskine  had  arrived  in  the  roads,  and  the  two  commanders 
soon  exchanged  news  and  greetings. 

Late  in  the  evening  they  and  their  principal  officers — for 
the  American  Minister  was  compelled  to  hasten  back  to  Lon- 
don— attended  a  grand  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall,  whilst  the 
British  troops  lined  the  long  road  leading  from  the  Docks 
and  the  chief  thoroughfare.  St.  Mar>'  Street,  in  which  the 
municipal  buildings  are  situated. 

The  jubilant  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh 
metropolis  manifested  itself  in  evcr>'  possible  way.  Hardly 
a  living  soul  in  Cardiff  went  to  bed  that  night. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  Town  Hall  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
made  a  brief  .speech,  but  it  contained  good  matter.  He 
undertook,  at  his  o^-n  cost,  to  float,  dr>'-dock,  and  repair  the 
stranded  American  ships — a  truly  magnificent  oflTer — and 
tremendous  cheering  took  place  when  the  Mayor  read  a  tele- 
gram he  received  from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  effect 
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that  Parliament  had  voted  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  a 
sword  of  honour  to  Admiral  ^Nlanan  for  his  brilliant  sen-nces 
to  the  United  States  and  to  England. 

Next  day  the  gallant  American  was  handed  by  a  Queen's 
messenger  an  autograph  letter  from  Her  Majesty,  convepng 
her  personal  appreciation  of  the  \'ictor>'  he  liad  achieved,  and 
stating  that  Her  Majesty-  would  seek  the  sanction  of  the 
President  to  her  desire  to  confer  upon  the  Admiral  a  Grand 
Commandership  of  the  Order  of  the  Batli. 

Much  comment  had  also  l)een  evoked  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  patriotic  behaviour  of  the  Mayor 
during  the  crisis,  and  the  national  sentiment  was  fully  ex- 
pressed when  he  subsequently  became  Sir  Joseph  Ramsdale. 
K.C.S. 

Throughout  all  this  rejoicing  there  was  but  one  slight  note 
of  solitar>'^  discontent,  which  found  voice  in  the  public  utter- 
ance of  a  Swansea  town  councillor:  **  Whenever  there  is  a 
chance  of  advertisement,  Cardiff  gets  it.  Even  the  Russian 
fleet  passed  us  by.'' 


CHAPTER  XX. 
exgl.v>:d  and  the  united  states. 

WHEN  Parliament  met  on  the  evening  ai'ter  the  battle 
of  Cardiff  it  wore  an  aspect  of  serener  dignity  than 
its  wont.     This  was  the  only  external  sign  of  the 
elation  bom  of  the  new  turn  in  events. 

The  period  of  excitement  had  long  passed  away,  and  the 
popular  Chamber  no  more  had  its  moods.  Representing 
truly  the  genius  of  the  English  people,  the  splendid  calm 
of  the  House  of  Commons  amid  all  the  var>*ing  fortunes  of 
the  war,  its  phlegmatic  pride,  its  stem  attitude  of  quiet  reso- 
lution, formed  a  striking  example  of  the  indomitable  charac- 
ter of  the  Saxon  people. 

India  was  massing  her  forces  at  Quetta,  preparator}'  to  the 
projected  invasion  of  Asiatic  Russia,  whilst  Australia  had, 
practically  unaided,  flung  off  an  attacking  force  of  French 
and  Germans.  Her  sons  were  even  crossing  the  seas  to  rein- 
force the  Indian  army  and  home  troops. 

As  day  after  day  passed,  each  with  its  new  and  startling 
development,  its  record  of  heroism,  its  swift  dramatic  action, 
the  House  sat  outwardly  unmoved,  betrajnng  no  emotion, 
grimly  imperturbable. 

To  many  who  waited  breathless  in  the  galleries  and  wit- 
nessed the  solemn  scenes  in  which  the  great  assembly  received 
the  daily  reports  of  the  Under-Secretar>*  of  War.  and,  with 
.scarce  a  word  of  discussion,  rapidly  passed  measures  of 
supreme  importance  and  far-reaching  consequences,  it  seemed 
as  if  hi.stor\*  had  unrolled  itself,  and  a  return  to  a  period  of 
national  danger  had  produced  anew  an  heroic  type. 
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For  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  faced  by  dan- 
gers so  grave,  made  one  by  the  overshadowing  menace  of 
ruin,  had  revived  in  themselves  those  stem  Puritan  virtues 
which  have  left  :>o  deep  au  impression  on  the  character  of 
England.  A  meeting  of  the  House  '^■as  curiously  like  a 
meeting  of  that  Long  Parliament  which  sat  through  the 
Civil  War.  There  was  the  same  inesorable  purpose,  the 
same  equanimity,  the  same  high  moral  temperament,  the 
same  majestic  gravity — scarceh'  a  ripple  of  emotion,  scarceij- 
a  word  of  debate,  scarcely  a  hint  of  disagreement — the  House 
was  in  the  truest  sense  a  single  and  united  body. 

Even  to  the  casual  e\e  this  fact  became  obvious.  In  the 
appeanmce  of  the  Commons  there  was  something  novel  that 
would  have  staggered  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  a  month. 

The  Conservative  party  greatly  outnimibered  the  Liberal, 
and  the  accommodation  to  the  right  of  the  Speaker  was  con- 
sequently very  inadequate.  Etiquette  gave  cotnfort  to  the 
-  Liberals  and  discomfort  to  the  Conservatives.  By  tadt  con- 
sent the  term  Unionist  was  dropped,  as  being  no  longer 
distinctive. 

But  a  week  or  so  before  the  great  battle  of  Cardiff,  Sir  E. 
Ashmead  Bartlett,  coming  into  the  Chamber  whilst  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  making  an  important  statement, 
and  seeing  that  there  was  not  an  unoccupied  place  upon  his 
own  side  of  the  House,  calmly  walked  across  the  fioor  to  the 
thinner  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  a  nonchalant  man- 
ner took  his  seat  upon  the  right  of  Mr.  Haldane. 

The  incident — despite  even  the  gravity  of  the  moment — 
produced  a  little  laughter  and  some  applause.  But  the  ulti- 
mate effect  produced  was  extraordinary.  It  was  felt  that  Sir 
Ellis's  act  had  in  it  a  touch  of  genius.  Of  what  use  was  eti- 
quette of  party  when  no  party  existed,  or  discomfort  to  the 
right  when  there  was  ease  to  the  left  ? 

And  fix>m  that  day,  indifferent  to  points  of  custom,  the 
members  of  the  House  proceeded  to  take  their  seats  exactly 
where  they  found  them.    Liberal  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Radi- 
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cal,  Ulsterman  and  Nationalist  were  to  be  seen  side  by  side 
OS  chance  would  have  it.  and  for  the  first  time  in  centuries 
the  House  of  Conmions  presented  externally  no  aspect  of 
division  or  part>'. 

Mr.  John  Bums  was  seen  to  slap  Sir  A.  B.  Forwood  on 
♦^he  back,  whilst  next  to  him  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ciiattetl 
amicably  with  Mr.  Austen  Chaml)erlain.  A  friendship  which 
evoked  much  comment  was  that  which  suddenly  sprans^  up 
between  Dr.  Tanner  and  the  Sericant-at-Amis. 

When  Parliament  met  on  the  day  succeeding  the  battle  of 
Cardiff,  there  was  no  cham^e  in  its  attitude  of  dignified 
decorum.  There  was  only  a  more  crowded  meeting  and  a 
subdued  air  of  expectancy  and  unrest. 

Amid  deep  silence.  Mr.  Balfour  read  to  the  House  a  com- 
munication received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
announcing  the  American  declaration  of  war  against  the 
allies. 

"  This  step/'  declared  the  message,  ''  is  taken  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  responsibility  it  involves.  The  American  people 
have  maintained  their  attitude  of  neutrality  so  long  as  hostil- 
ities appeared  to  be  those  of  nation  with  nation.  The  inter- 
vention of  Russia,  however,  transforms  the  war  into  a 
European  conspirac>%  in  which  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  whole  world  are  involved.  America  regards  it  as  a  threat 
to  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  in  so  holy  a  cause  she  cannot 
hesitate.  She  will  put  forth  her  whole  strength  of  wealth 
and  courage  to  assist  England,  and  her  armies,  for  the  first 
time  in  histor>',  are  prepared  to  take  the  field — if  not  by 
choice  in  France,  where  old  ties  make  such  a  step  distasteful 
— at  least  in  Germany,  Russia,  or  any  other  countr>-  that 
joint  deliberation  may  determine.  The  American  people 
extend  the  hand  of  kinship  and  affection  to  the  British 
nation,  and  are  proud  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  Saxon 
race  are  now  to  be  defended  and  maintained  by  the  peoples 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.*' 

It  was  in  slow  and  impressive  tones  that  Mr.  Balfour  read 
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this  telegram,  and,  as  he  concluded,  he  looked  round  upon 
the  House  and  paused. 

And  then  in  an  instant,  nobody  knew  how  prompted  or 
suggested,  the  whole  House  rose  to  its  feet  and  uncovered. 
It  was  an  act  of  welcome  and  gratitude  to  a  new  ally:  an 
act  more  impressive  than  the  most  clamorous  and  turbulent 
demonstration. 

Mr.  Balfour  then  proceeded  with  his  speech.  He  uttered 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  the  American  people, 
and  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  offered  the 
thanks  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

'*  There  is  no  need,  sir,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  the 
Speaker,  '  *  to  use  extravagance  of  language,  even  at  a 
supreme  moment  such  as  this,  when  our  feelings  are  likely 
to  overbalance  our  judgment.  Let  us  look  at  this  offer 
calmly  and  see  what  it  means. 

'*  Am  I  belittling  it  when  I  claim  that  it  has  not  come  at  a 
moment  of  desperate  need  ?  The  English  armies  are  sore 
pressed,  but  they  are  unbeaten;  they  have  swept  their  way 
into  hostile  countries  and  have  not  yielded  a  jot  in  the  great 
scheme  of  invasion.  Our  fleets  on  all  sides  have  vindicated 
the  invincibihty  of  England  upon  the  seas.  And  it  is  my 
profound  belief  that,  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of 
Heaven,  the  British  people  would  have  forced  their  way  to 
ultimate  victory,  alone  and  imaided  though  it  be,  against  the 
three  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe. 

**  Am  I  wrong  in  thus  emphasising  the  proud  belief  in  the 
destinies  of  g^at  Britain  with  which  the  humblest  of  her 
sons  is  animated — a  belief  in  the  eternal  security  of  a  nation 
which  has,  so  far  as  human  weakness  permitted,  based  its 
acts  upon  the  most  sacred  principles  the  world  has  known, 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  righteousness  ?  ** 

There  was  applause  at  these  words.  Mr.  Balfour  con- 
tinued : 

**  But  the  victor>%  let  us  confess,  would  be  long  delayed, 
lying,  perhaps,  far  off  in  a  dim  and  melancholy  day,  the 
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passage  to  which  would  be  dllcd  with  the  t^^oans  of  su&r- 
\xi%,  the  iamentations  of  bereavement,  the  piteous  cries  of  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  :  and  stained,  too.  with  xniseo'. 
ruin,  destruction,  nay,  even  with  famine  and  despair.  This 
frii;htlui  passai^e  we  liad  entcreii  upon  without  hesitation  or 
mis^vini^,  but  let  us  be  thankful  that  it  is  renderetl  shorter, 
lij^htcr.  easier  to  traverse,  by  the  help  and  manly  couraije  of 
mother  j^reat  people,  the  ucopic  who  are  of  our  own  blomi  and 
lineai^e.  who  .>hare  our  history*,  wliosc  lani^v.aije  i>  our  (nvn. 
*  Yes.  sir,  it  is  an  alliance  of  which  there  should  have 
been,  could  have  been,  no  doubt  whatever.  It  was  ordered 
in  Heaven.  Nature  herself  called  aloud  for  it:  and  if  there 
interposied  the  mere  chicaner>*  of  man.  the  interests  of  indi- 
viduals, the  narrow,  selhsh  policy  of  ambition  or  of  party, 
how  futile  and  how  powerless  they  have  proved  against  the 
mighty  and  irresistible  instinct  of  race,  of  family,  of  mutual 
blood  !  For  America  herself  has  risen  in  her  strength  and 
shaken  off  at  a  shrug  the  feeble  manacles  by  which  they 
sought  to  bind  her;  and  over  the  ocean  peals  the  great  voice 
of  our  brethren,  bearing  a  message  of  s>'mpathy  and  help. 

'*  Sir,  is  it  unnatural  ?  And  am  I  right  when  I  say  that 
there  could  be  no  other  issue  of  the  desperate  alliances 
amongst  our  foes  ? 

**  No;  this  is  no  mere  struggle  bet\i*een  one  nation  and 
another.  As  the  American  President  has  rightly  said,  there 
are  deeper  causes  at  work,  there  are  principles  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  in  this  stupendous  contest  seeking  each  the 
extermination  of  the  other. 

"  This  war  means  that  the  forces  that  have  worked  for 
selfishness,  for  aggrandisement,  for  slavery*,  for  personal 
greed,  are  pitted  against  the  forces  that  work  for  liberty,  for 
progress,  for  peace.  It  is  an  old  world  fighting  with  a  new; 
it  is  feudalism  taking  its  last  stand  against  democracy.  Is 
the  world  to  be  the  battle-ground  of  ambitiotis  nations  and 
cruel  tyrannies;  or  is  it  to  become  a  universal  garden,  smil- 
ing with  peace,  and  ruled  by  temperate  and  beneficent  wis- 
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dom  ?  That  is  the  tremendous  problem  n-hich  this  xnir  is  to 
solve.  And  solved  it  must  be.  It  is  a  war  of  extenmoa- 
tioii:  it  is,  in  truth,  the  Final  \\'ar. 

"  And.  if  this  be  so,  how  else  can  we  regard  it,  save  that 
if  Europe  attacks  freedom  and  democrao'.  she  attacks  the 
peoples  who  support  and  maintain  these  principles,  in  a 
word.  Britain  and  America,  the  entire  Saxon  race  ?  The 
quarrel  that  Europe  has  v\-ith  England  !>he  also  lias  \vith  the 
Unite<l  States.  America  is  our  heir.  If  we  pas.sed  away  as 
an  Empire,  in  the  death-throes  of  the  fight,  the  splendid 
heritage  that  we  have  secured  would  descend  in  sacred  trust 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  would  hencefonh  be  her  mission 
to  cherish,  to  guard,  to  protect  it.  That  is  why.  surely,  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  the  support  of  our  brethren.  The 
battle  is  once  more  between  the  West  and  the  East;  the 
whole  Saxon  race  is  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"It  is  our  duty,  then,  the  duty  of  the  Briton,  whether  on 
this  side  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  rally 
to  the  common  cry,  to  overthrow  the  forces  of  evil  arraj-ed 
against  ns,  to  demonstrate  by  might — as  we  are  alas  !  com- 
pelled— our  controlling  power  upon  earth,  and  then  with 
wisdom  and  benevolence  to  mete  out  the  conditions  of  a 
new  era,  the  golden  era  of  peace,  freedom,  and  prosperity. 

"  One  word  more,  sir.  Let  ua  not  be  too  jubilant.  The 
way  is  long  yet,  and  dart  and  heav)-  with  catastrophe.  We 
are  few  against  many.  We  strive  with  odds  that  threaten 
by  sheer  bulk  to  overawe  and  overwhelm  us.  America  is 
rich  in  war  and  in  resources,  but  her  army  is  not  yet  formed. 
She  has  once  more  to  create  a  splendid  military,  such  as  that 
which,  in  the  last  war,  won  the  admiration  of  the  worid. 
Let  us,  then,  remember  that  a  bitter  struggle  is  still  before 
us,  that  many  a  long  day  of  sacrifice  remains,  and  that  there  is 
need  now  as  ever  of  the  strong,  patient,  manly  heart  of  Great 
Britain  to  continue  in  endurance  and  in  magnanimity-." 

Loud  cheers  greeted  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Balfotu^s 
great  speech. 
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A  few  words  of  similar  imnort  were  uttered  bv  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Dillon,  and  then  a  solemn  and  stately 
messat^e  of  thanks  to  ilie  people  of  America  was  framed  and 
adopted. 

If  j^ravity  and  deconmi  prevaileii  In  the  House,  there  was 
at  least  e.Kciteraent  wnthoul.  Xot  the  turinUent  e.\citcment 
that  a  sudden  scns;ition  causes,  hut  a  .stroma  and  pa^vsionate 
impulse  of  national  pride. 

This  i;reat  pe^M)ie  had  Inrcn  prepared  to  ni;ht  oti  :ind  on. 
sinjjle-handed.  not  in  braggadixio  or  idle  vaunting,  but  \\Hth 
the  calm  resolution  of  their  self-contained  nature.  The  sud- 
den news  that  a  kindred  ix^onle  had  come  forward  to  take 
their  share  of  the  stnij^gle  ha<l  tilled  the  English  nation  with 
emotion,  a  grave»  sober  emotion,  such  as  one  man  in  deadly 
peril  feels  when  another  comes  swift  and  silent  to  his  aid. 

Joy  reigned  on  ever>'  face.  For  instinct  was  truer  than 
argument,  and  every  Engli.shman  realised  how  absurd  were 
the  artificial  barriers  that  sought  to  separate  the  true  mem- 
bers of  a  great  race. 

England  and  America  were  not  cousins,  they  were 
brothers.  It  was  impossible  that  England  should  stand  idly 
by  and  see  America  worsted.  It  was  impossible  that  Am- 
erica should  see  England  at  bay  before  the  world  and  be 
mute.  It  was  no  alliance  this.  It  was  the  reunion  of  one 
great  family. 

No  less  did  the  Americans  in  London  fed  the  thrill  of 
this  new  emotion.  There  were  a  thousand  touching  scenes 
in  which  the  bond  of  union  was  manifested,  as  though  it 
were  the  meeting  of  brothers  after  long  separation. 

Fashionable  London  was  present  that  night  at  Covent 
Garden  Opera  House.  There  had  been  no  break  in  the 
continuity  of  pleasure.  The  imperturbable  Englishman 
ordered  his  life  as  before,  and  although  sorrow  had  closed 
many  hoiLses  and  there  was  ever  present  the  sense  of 
national  calamity,  still  there  wxs  no  such  concession  to  the 
foe  as  would  be  implied  in  universal  mouniing. 
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The  music-halls  throve  apace,  and  poets  were  busy  on  all 
hands  in  WTiting  patriotic  ballads  which  were  set  to  music 
by  inflamed  composers.  At  the  Tivoli  Miss  Marie  Lloyd 
defied  the  allies  ever\'  night  at  ten.  and  at  the  Palace  Miss 
Lottie  Collins  created  a  sensation  by  appearing^  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  i^ards  and  singing^  a  passionate  song  that  told 
the  world  that  : 

When  in  their  envy  nations  rise 

And  to  each  other  call. 
And  coward-like  in  swift  surprise 

Upon  old  England  fall ! 
Roused  in  his  wrath  the  Lion  flies 

And  sweeps  away  them  all. 

Everywhere,  on  variety  stage,  in  melodrama,  from  street 
band  and  hurdy-gurdy,  pealed  forth  the  strains  of  martial 
music,  and  life  was  made  mournful  to  ever>'  earnest  member 
of  the  Peace  Society.  Even  Dan  Leno  linked  his  patter  to 
patriotism,  and  no  acrobat  could  leap  from  pole  to  pole  with- 
out displaying  upon  his  back  the  emphatic  colours  of  the 
British  ensign. 

On  Fridaj^  night  the  spirited  managers  of  Covent  Garden 
had  announced  Parsifal.  It  was  the  first  performance  in 
England,  for  the  copyright  question  had  been  settled  and 
English  prejudice  no  longer  protested  against  a  sacred  work 
upon  the  decorous  stage  of  the  national  opera  house.  A 
huge  and  fashionable  gathering  had  assembled,  crowding 
every  part,  and  the  stage  was  filled  with  operatic  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Wagner  was  little  attended  to  that 
night.  A  constant  buzz  through  the  house  plainly  showed 
that  the  music  of  the  future  had  less  attraction  than  the 
politics  of  the  present. 

About  ten  o'clock  it  was  obser\'ed  that  the  curtains  of  the 
royal  box  were  fluttering,  and  then,  to  the  enthusiasm  of  all, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  appeared  in  the  full  \'iew 
of  the  house. 
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The  whole  audience  rose  to  their  teet  and  cheered  and 
cheered  attain. and  the  Prince,  with  smiles,  bowed  repeatedly, 
the  Princess  ineaiuime  btanding  at  his  side,  her  arm  linked 
in  iiis. 

It  was  noticed,  too.  that  the  Prince  s  eyes  werewanderini^ 
over  the  l»xes  on  the  other  side  01'  the  house  as  n  in  searcli 
of.soniethins;,  and  then,  as  if  satisfied,  he  withdrew  abruptly 
and  di.sappcared  trom  view.  It  was  but  ibr  a  few  moments, 
however.  What  couid  express  the  dclii^ht  .md  t^nthusiasm 
of  the  liouse  wiien  he  was  seen  again  in  another  box.  bring- 
ing forward  to  the  sight  of  all  present  no  less  a  person  than 
the  American  Ambassador. 

There  are  some  supreme  moments  when  in  mere  vocifera- 
tion the  whole  moral  strength  and  feeling  of  a  people  ex- 
haust themselves.  This  was  one.  The  two  who  stood  there, 
the  Prince  and  the  simple  American  citizen,  the  heir  to  the 
proudest  of  thrones  and  the  commoner  of  the  greatest  of 
democracies,  were  true  symbols  of  the  great  event  that  had 
happened,  the  reunion  of  the  old  and  the  new  England. 

'*  Mr.  Br>'ant,"  said  the  Prince  with  a  warmth  that  knew 
nothing  of  courtly  ceremony,  '*  your  name  is  a  fit  one  indeed 
for  a  representative  of  your  countr>'.  We  recognise  her 
chivalr}'.  and  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  Britons  through- 
out the  world." 

'  *  Sir,  •  •  answered  the  Ambassador  simply,  *  *  we  arc  all 
Britons.  America,  I  assure  you,  is  prouder  to-day  when  she 
shares  your  peril  than  when  in  the  beginning  she  claimed 
her  independence.  * ' 

There  \i*as  an  opportunity  for  but  few  words,  for  the 
excitement  in  the  house  was  not  to  be  allayed.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  follow  the  tortuous  passage  of  Wagnerian  phrases 
through  the  entanglements  of  bewildering  orchestration. 
Already  the  audience  began  to  rise  and  mo\'e  about,  to 
gather  its  \iTaps.  and  to  disctiss  with  animation  the  dramatic 
scene  thev  had  witnessed. 

The  stage  manager,  with  true  tact,  saw  that  the  perform- 
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ance  could  not  condnue  and  he  ordered  the  curtain  to  fall. 
But  a  minute  later  it  rose  again.  The  entire  comftany 
advanced  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  sang,  with  a  %-igour 
and  fulness  wiiich  opera  seldom  knew,  the  National  Anthem. 

When  the  last  strains  died  away  there  was  a  moment's 
pause  and  then  Madame  Melba  ad\-ancing  started  the 
American  Anthem.  ' '  Hail.  Columbia. ' '  The  audience 
joined  lustily  in  it,  and  the  whole  theatre  rang  with  the 
simple  refrain. 

The  audience  flowed  out  to  the  buffets,  and  there  was  an 
end  to  orderly  speech.  EA'eryone  spoke  to  e^-en'one  else, 
and  over  a  whiskey  and  soda  a  reign  of  brotherhood  began. 

"  I  can't  do  much,"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  his  own 
circle  of  excited  listeners,  "  But  blow  me  if  I  don't  jjo  in 
for  American  drinks.    Here,  Miss,  a  corpse  revi\-er,  please." 

Never  were  the  American  bars  so  popular  as  through  the 
next  week  or  so.  It  was  a  tribute  that  the  least  might  pay  to 
a  new  ally  1 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE   NEWS   THE   SPY  SENT. 


THE  people  of  England  w-ere  now  beginning  to  calm 
down  to  a  grave  appreciation  oi'  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  war. 

In  the  first  wild  days  of  public  excitement,  with  their 
anger,  their  eagerness,  their  mad  jubilation  at  tlie  success  of 
British  arms,  affairs  had  rushed  forward  in  such  a  fierce  and 
turbulent  stream  that  a  quiet  sur\-ey  of  the  situation  was 
impossible  and  not  to  be  expected. 

But  on  the  morning  after  the  defeat  of  the  Russian  fleet  by 
the  United  States  force,  the  Times  gave  philosophical  utter- 
ance to  the  national  sentiment  in  its  chief  leading  article. 

"  By  the  spontaneous  action  of  our  brothers  across  the 
Atlantic,'*  said  the  great  newspaper,  *'  England  and  Amer- 
ica now  practically  face  the  world  in  arms.  The  English- 
speaking  race  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  its  mission;  to  its  hands 
are  fully  committed  the  future  destinies  of  mankind.  The 
duty  to  which  we  are  devoted  is  noble  yet  awe-inspiring. 
We  are  no  longer  fighting  a  national  quarrel,  having  become 
the  trustees  of  human  progress  and  civilisation. 

•*  In  this  momentous  struggle  we  represent  the  misgov- 
erned and  misled  peoples  of  the  Continent  as  completely  as 
our  own  communities.  When  the  stress  and  fury  of  combat 
shall  have  passed  away,  our  first  consideration  must  be  the 
claims  of  justice  and  tolerance  and  Christian  charity.  Let 
tLs  pray  for  light  and  strength  to  guide  and  sustain  us  in  our 
task." 


sot 
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These  magnanimous  words  were  directed  by  a  kindly 
Providence. 

By  mysterious  channels  they  found  their  way  into  France 
and  Germany  and  far-otf  Russia.  They  planted  fruitful  seed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  true  patriots  in  those  countries,  and  in 
due  course  they  blossomed  into  a  vigorous  growth  which 
largely  dominated  the  arrangements  for  satisfactory-  and 
restful  peace. 

The  Daily  OirotticU,  too.  found  cause  in  the  situation  lo 
become  contemplative.  ' '  Lest  there  be  auy  apprehension  in 
the  minds  of  sections  of  the  English  people  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  part>',"  wrote  the  well- 
known  organ  of  the  Opposition.  ■■  it  is  our  duty  to  finally  and 
completely  disavow  all  sympathy  ^-ith  what  was  once  knon'n 
as  the  Little  Euglanders. 

"  When  our  fleets  are  grappling  with  the  naries  of  three 
powerful  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  when  our  soldiers, 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  camped  on  the  shores  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  when  Australia  is  shaking  off  the  wolves 
who  would  devour  her,  when  our  Indian  array  is  tightening 
its  accoutrements  preparatory*  to  invading  Asiatic  Russia, 
when  the  United  States  are  impelled  to  cast  in  their  lot  n-ith 
ours  in  the  throes  of  this  new  epoch,  it  is  no  time  to  talk 
about  Little  England. 

"  The  words  in  the  past  represented  a  policy,  an  honest 
endeavour  to  preser\'e  the  balance  of  power,  a  fair  di\-ision  of 
the  yet  unoccupied  places  of  the  earth's  crust.  To-day  the 
mere  jingle  of  the  phrase  is  hurtful  and  ridiculous.  We 
solemnly  inter  it.     May  it  rest  in  peace." 

Even  Mr.  Labouchere  accepted  the  inevitable.  "  I  can 
plainly  see,"  growled  Scrutator,  "  that  the  columns  of  Truth 
will  be  actively  employed,  when  this  wretched  business  is 
finished,  in  denouncing  the  grabbing  and  Maximising  that 
will  go  on  in  Africa  and  Asia  for  a  considerable  time.  Mean- 
while, it  is  not  Grab  but  Holdfast  that  is  a  good  dog,  and  I 
will  bark  with  the  loudest  in  this  quarrel." 
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The  Stock  Exchange  being  closed,  its  members,  buch  as 
were  not  actively  engaged  with  the  army,  naturally  had  their 
little  joke.  They  teicgraplied  to  tlie  Chairman  t»t  the  Wail 
Street  institution:  '  We  welcome  your  lieet.  Where  are  the 
excursion  steamers  ?  " 

But  the  Amencans  got  even  \nth  them.  S<x)n  the  reply 
came  :  *  Excursion  steamers  all  engaged  in  protectnig 
Caniiff.'' 

The  new  noiicv  of  dipiomatic  o^K-nness.  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  Transvaal  cnsis  some  years 
earlier,  was  now  enuilated  by  the  United  States  Government 
with  excellent  effect. 

Daily,  almost  hourly,  messages  were  received  at  the  Ameri- 
can Embas:>y  I'rom  the  State  Departments  at  Wasliington,  de- 
tailing the  preparations  for  taking  an  active  part  in  hostilities 
now  being  made  all  over  the  countr>';  and  these  cheering 
items  of  news  were  innnediately  sent  to  the  British  Press. 

Thtis,  one  read  :  **  Two  army  corps,  of  100.000  men  each, 
will  be  shipped  from  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  in 
detachments  of  20,000.  They  will  each  carr>'  full  comple- 
ments of  arms,  horses,  ammunition  and  clothing,  with  large 
supplies  of  field  stores,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in 
England,  or  elsewhere  as  directed,  between  June  5th  and 
i2th.'' 

And  again:  '*  The  first  contributions  of  America's  aid  will 
consist  of  well-drilled  troops,  but  a  subsidiar>'  army  of  400,000 
men  is  now  being  energetically  mobilised.  Volunteers  are 
pouring  into  all  the  centres  of  enlistment.** 

Canada,  too,  had  fulfilled  her  promise.  Fifty  thousand 
men  were  already  at  sea.  shipped  in  ever>'  possible  variety 
of  steam  vessel,  and  an  equal  number  were  preparing  to 
embark  when  transport  could  be  provided. 

Ariel,  the  famotis  New  York  weekly  humorous  journal, 
exactly  hit  off  the  sittuition,  both  political  ;;nd  social,  by  its 
cartoon. 

England,  by  this  time,  had  become  one  vast  camp. 
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It  was  calcxilated  by  statistidaiis  that  the  war  expenditure 
by  Great  Britain  alone  exceeded  two  and  a  half  millions 
sterling  daily,  whilst  France  and  Germany  were  each  piling 
up  costs  at  the  rate  of  a  million  sterling  per  diem. 

Relatively  the  outlay  of  England  was  greater  because  she 
was  maintaining  tlcets  and  armies  at  a  distance  from  the  base 
of  supplies,  but  in  evcr>'  other  sense  it  was  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  tremendons  loss  which  the  allies  were  suffering  as 
the  direct  outcome  of  the  campaign. 

Cut  off  from  their  colonies,  most  of  their  warsliips  sunk  or 
captured,  all  their  commercial  marine  swept  off  the  seas, 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  such  American  products  as 
reached  them — these  now  to  cease  entirely — the  two  great 
Continental  nations  liad  already  received  incalculable  in- 
juries, and  were  soon  to  undergo  the  loss  of  all  save  the 
commonest  articles  of  food. 

Trade,  of  course,  was  much  disorganised  in  England,  and 
almost  at  a  standstill  abroad. 

But  in  this  country  the  commercial  stagnation  was  not  so 
severely  felt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  coal  and  iron  and 
shipbuilding  industries  had  never  been  so  busy.  In  fact, 
owing  to  repeated  representations  from  local  authorities, 
Lord  Wolseley  directed  Sir  Redvers  BuUer  to  cease  recruit- 
ing men  from  the  great  metallurgical  and  colliery  districts, 
as  the  demand  for  labour  was  such  that  the  urgent  require- 
ments of  the  Admiralty  and  private  shipowners  could  not  be 
met  if  skilled  artisans  and  miners  were  taken  away  to  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  army. 

Some  diflSculty  was  experienced  at  first  in  dealing  with 
the  g^at  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war,  particularly  French- 
men taken  at  the  capture  of  Havre  and  the  battle  of  Yvetot, 
but  this  question  was  happily  solved  by  sending  them  off  in 
batches  into  the  agricultural  districts,  where  they  earned 
food  and  money  by  useful  work. 

Indeed  they  settled  down  in  their  new  quarters  for  the 
most  part  with  suspicious  ease. 
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It  was  in  London,  Birmingham.  Manchester,  Nottingham, 
and  other  lari^e  touTis  not  specially  associated  with  the  iron 
and  coal  trades  that  the  total  loss  ot  the  Contmental  market 
and  the  hhnnkas^e  ot'  the  export  trade  ail  round,  caiiseil  a 
stoppav^c  01  cnipioynient  wliich.  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  resuiietl  in  much  miser>'  and  deprivation. 

But,  as  tile  direct  outcome  t>t*  the  war.  in  which  ever>' 
Bntou  knew  th.it  he  was  hvjhlinvc  tor  iiis  life,  there  sprang 
into  existence  a  luai^niiicent  .spirit  01"  seif-deiiiai.  Cumnienc- 
ing  individually,  it  gradually  spread  until  it  embraced  all 
sections  of  societv. 

Ever>-  man  was  not  content  to  have  a  sutficiency  of  food 
and  raiment  for  himself  and  his  familv  but  he  deemed  it  a 
duty  to  see  that  his  poorer  neighbours  were  equally  well 
provided  for. 

In  London,  for  instance,  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  End 
no  longer  held  rigidly  aloof  from  the  people  of  Southwark  or 
Poplar.  It  was  necessar>'  for  the  preservation  of  any  that  all 
should  live,  and  when  remunerative  employment  largely 
ceased,  for  the  reasons  already  detailed,  the  Government 
started  much  needed  public  improvements,  the  rich  spent  as 
much  money  as  they  could  afford  in  pro\nding  tisefiil  but 
otherwise  unnecessary  work,  and  public  and  private  organi- 
sations took  care  that  if  a  man,  woman,  or  child  died  through 
want  of  food  or  exposure  it  was  absolutely  the  fault  of  indi- 
vidual ignorance  or  neglect. 

During  these  few  brief  weeks  there  was  more  practical 
Socialism  to  be  seen  in  the  internal  economy  of  London  and 
other  important  centres  of  population  than  had  been  dreamed 
or  spoken  of  by  philosophical  reformers  in  as  many  centuries. 

The  general  peril  had  caused  the  inhabitants  of  Clubland 
to  realise  that  the  coster  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  when 
you  knew  him,  and  the  coster  had  been  heard  to  declare  that 
he  never  before  believed  "  them  bloomin'  toffs  had  so  much 
real  good  nater  in  'em.*' 

Strange  companionships  these,  it  will  be  said,  but  a  forest 
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fire  has  produced  stranger,  and  what  belt  of  woodland  ever 
blazed  with  such  a  flame  as  now  lit  up  the  Continent  from 
Gibraltar  to  St.  Petersburg  ? 

It  was  a  time  of  trial,  of  development,  and  of  great  achieve- 
ment for  England.  The  national  character  came  through 
the  ordeal  purified  and  eimobled. 

Public  curiosity  had  l^een  aroused  by  several  paragraphs 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Press  concerning  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  electrical  engineer,  who  was  somewhat  inconsequently 
dubbed**  the  Prince  of  Wales*  inventor.  '  But  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  adamant  in  his  refusal  to  give  information  as  to  the 
nature  or  scope  of  his  invention.  All  he  would  .say  was  that 
it  would  be  found  valuable  when  the  right  time  came. 

The  Prince,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  many  distin- 
guished officers  had  expressed  their  full  confidence  in  its 
efficiency',  and  declared  that  the  troops  would  require  little 
previous  instruction  before  using  it  with  deadly  effect. 

Thus  far  were  the  reporters  able  to  travel  in  their  quest 
for  this  interesting  news  item,  but  the  secret  might  have 
leaked  out  had  not  Lord  Wolseley  sent  round  a  polite  note 
to  the  news  agencies  asking  that  no  further  comment  might 
be  made  upon  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  as  it  might  prove 
injurious  to  the  national  cause.     This  was  sufficient. 

But  it  did  not  suffice  for  a  certain  quiet  looking  person, 
who  said  he  was  an  Italian,  but  was  reallv  a  native  of  the 
South  of  France,  who  rented  a  top  floor  in  Soho,  and  whose 
daily  avocation  was  that  of  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant. 

The  man  was  far  from  ser\nle  or  commonplace  in  his  ap- 
pearance, but  he  discharged  his  duties  efficiently  enough  and 
was  never  wearied  in  discussing  the  details  of  the  war  with 
customers. 

He  was  so  eager  to  ascertain  the  prog^ress  of  events  that 
he  took  home  with  him  each  night  all  the  newspapers  he 
could  lay  hands  on,  and  the  authorities  would  have  been 
interested  in  his  movements  had  they  known  that  he  wrote  a 
prids  of  all  he  could  learn  in  the  smallest  of  handwritings 
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upon  the  thinnest  of  papers,  which  was  then  t'oldcd  vary 
neatly,  inserted  in  a  quill,  and  attached  to  a  carrier  pigeon, 
one  ol"  these  oirds  being  lil)enited  at  dawn  even'  fourth  day 
through  a  skyiight  in  the  man's  lodgings. 

As  these  pigeons  dew  to  Buni4»gne.  and  as  the  messages 
they  earned  were  forwarded  to  Pans  without  delay,  it  may 
l)e  assumed  that  Pietro  Marino  was  not  ins  real  name  and 
that  his  ordinary*  profession  iiad  little  to  do  with  attending 
the  Ixrck  and  cail  01  diners  in  a  restaurant. 

Marino,  as  he  niav  be  called,  was  ver^•  anxious  to  find  out 
something  tangible  concerning  Mr.  Thomjison's  secret. 

All  the  employes  at  work  on  the  invention  were  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  concealing  their  knowledge  of  its 
properties,  but  the  spy  determined  that  from  one  of  them 
and  by  no  other  means  should  he  get  at  the  facts. 

So  he  fell  ill  at  th^  restaurant,  and  had  to  obtain  sick 
leave,  which  he  devoted  to  stalking  various  individuals 
among  the  men  as  they  left  the  factory  placed  at  Mr. 
Thompson's  disposal  by  the  Government. 

At  last  Marino  chanced  to  follow  three  of  the  men  into  a 
public  house,  and  over  a  glass  of  beer  he  heard  the  youngest 
of  them  complain  of  the  deamess  of  good  wines  and  delica- 
cies which  his  sick  wife  required,  but  which  he  could  not 
possibly  afford  to  buy. 

Him  Marino  followed  and  accosted  as  the  mechanic  was 
crossing  Waterloo  Bridge. 

*  *  You  are  employed  at  Mr.  Thompson's  electrical  works  ?  " 
he  said,  speaking  in  perfect  English  and  coming  straight  to 
the  point. 

**  Well,  is  that  any  business  of  yours  ?  "  said  the  English- 
man, whose  temper  was  not  improved  by  the  reflection  that 
chickens  and  old  port  were  impossible  luxuries  for  a  work- 
ing-man to  buy  during  war-time. 

"  Yes.  it  is,**  replied  Marino.  **  I  belie\-e  Mr.  Thompson 
has  stolen  my  device,  and  I  will  give  ^^50  to  the  man  who 
enables  me  to  prove  it.** 
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The  man  to  whom  be  spoke  was  no  tool.  Geor^  Slater 
— that  ^"as  his  name — came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  inter- 
locutor tt-anted  to  tempt  him  to  no  good  purpose,  and,  not- 
«-ithstanding  his  fluency.  Slater  belie^'ed  him  to  be  a 
foreigner. 

"  Fifty  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money  to  a  poor  man."  he  said. 

The  spy  I'elt  that  his  object  was  as  good  as  gained. 

' '  I  will  give  you  that  sum  now. ' '  he  almost  whispered.  ' '  if 
you  will  give  ine  full  particulars  of  the — of  the  article  Mr. 
Thompson  pretends  to  have  invented." 

Slater  scratched  his  head  as  though  in  doubt,  but  he  really 
required  time  for  Ihouglit.  At  last  he  said  cautiously : 
"  Let  us  go  to  a  quiet  hotel  to  get  some  paper  and  pens.  I 
will  then  hand  you  all  the  information  in  fiiU  detail  in  return 
for  the  sum  you  name." 

When  employed  in  Lord  Annstrong's  works  at  Newcastle 
the  Englishman  had  once  seen  a  new  breech-action  tested, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  enable  dynamite  cartridges  to  be 
used  in  small-bore  weapons. 

The  result  of  the  tests  was  that  several  people,  including 
the  patentee,  were  severely  injured  bj-  the  bursting  of  the 
gun,  and  the  guileless  and  easily-bribed  Slater  now  proceeded 
to  make  drawings  of  this  fine  piece  of  mechanism  with 
great  care  and  accuracy,  together  with  much  written  de- 
scription. 

"There,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished,  "that's  the 
complete  idea.  We  're  making  thousands  of  them,  and 
they  '11  give  the  French  fits  when  we  can  arm  our  men  with 
them. ' ' 

The  spy  seized  the  papers  and  eagerly  examined  them. 
"  It  is  as  I  thought,"  he  muttered  in  a  fiiry,  "  this  rascal 
has  taken  from  me  the  labour  of  years.  But  I  wilt  be 
revenged  on  him  yet.  There  is  your  money,"  he  continued. 
"  You  have  done  a  good  evening's  work." 

"Yes,  so  have  you,"  replied  Slater  laconically,  as  he 
counted  the  notes,  and  found  that  there  was  indeed  the 
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amount  named  by  his  companion.     *'  Now  I  must  be  of 
home  to  the  missus." 

The  pair  left  the  hotel  coifee-roora,  in  which  they  had 
transacted  their  business,  and  .separated  at  the  door. 

Marino  hurried  off  to  Solio.  but  he  did  not  escape  the 
earnest  attention  of  Slater,  who  doggcti  hi.s  footsteps  all  the 
way,  noted  his  residence,  and  then  started  to  see  a  friend  at 
Scotland  Yard. 

•  [f  I  thought  that  chap  would  make  that  breech -action 
himself.  I  would  not  bother  any  more  alxjut  him.  as  he 
would  n't  have  long  to  live."  he  said  to  himself.  '*  but  I  *m 
blcbt  if  I  don  t  think  he  s  a  spy.  He  was  too  quick  to  throw 
his  nfties  about.'* 

Slater  inter\'ie\ved  his  acquaintance  at  the  police  head- 
quarters, and  then  drove  home  in  a  cab,  laden  with  port 
wines,  jellies,  soups,  and  chickens,  all  articles  still  to  be 
easily  acquired  by  those  who  could  pay  for  them. 

When  he  told  his  sick  wife  of  the  trick  he  had  played  on 
the  foreigner  she  laughed  so  heartily  that  she  already  felt 
better.  Marino  had  at  least  benefited  one  household  by  his 
enterprise. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Marino  retired  to  rest,  ha\'ing 
copied  all  Slater's  notes  on  to  the  thin  slips  of  paper  that 
alone  were  fitted  to  travel  by  so  small  an  express. 

When  the  quill  was  packed  and  sealed  and  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  leg  of  the  bird,  selected  out  of  nearly  thirty 
pigeons  which  he  kept  in  an  inner  room,  he  set  an  alarm 
clock  to  wake  him  at  5.30  a.m.,  and  then  went  to  sleep, 
proudly  consdotis  of  having  done  a  great  service  to  the 
French  Go\'ermnent, 

But  he  woke  somewhat  suddenly  at  one  a.m.,  to  find  him- 
self in  the  clutches  of  two  policemen,  and  for  the  summer 
months  he  was  accommodated  with  quarters  in  Holloway. 

The  quill  was  opened  and  Marino*s  message  read.  A 
Foreign  Office  clerk  was  found  who  wrote  a  hand  curiously 
resembling  that  of  the  ex-waiter,  so,  with  a  fresh  introduc- 
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tion,  the  description  of  the  dj-namite  rifle  was  fonvarded  to 
France  a  day  later,  and  so  long  as  the  supply  of  pigeons 
lasted  the  French  War  Office  obtained  some  truly  remarkable 
and  veracious  accounts  of  the  saj-ings  and  doings  of  penidi- 
ous  Albion. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


A    SECRET     M  I  S  S  I  O  X. 


QUETTA  is  lively  enough  at  all  times.  Perched  upon 
the  hills  in  that  narrow  province  which  keeps  apart 
two  savai^e  and  mysterious  o>untries.  it  seems  to 
look  down  upon  them  both  like  an  alert  and  fearless  sentinel, 
ready  at  a  moment  to  give  the  alarm  and  call  to  action  the 
sleepless  army  that  guards  our  Eastern  Empire.  Quetta  is 
the  Metz  of  India. 

This  British  outpost  felt  the  thrill  of  its  own  power,  and, 
like  a  strong  man,  was  full  of  life  and  movement,  as  the 
English  troops  began  to  muster  within  the  cantonment,  and 
camp  upon  the  hillsides. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle,  surely,  which  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  but  one  could  afford.  The  opulent  East, 
with  her  infinite  variety  of  race  and  tongue,  seemed  repre- 
sented here  in  endless  confusion;  and  over  all  dominated 
the  watchful  Briton,  impartially  supreme,  holding  firmly  in 
his  hand  the  ends  of  all  this  perplexed  entanglement  of 
humanity,  the  one  being  who  gave  harmony  and  unity  to  a 
bewildering  puzzle. 

At  the  headquarters'  mess  were  gathered  officers  of  all 
degrees  known  to  the  staff  and  of  all  regiments,  and  the 
crowded  room  was  alive  with  animated  talk,  as  men  sat  or 
stood  around  the  table,  snatching  a  hasty  meal,  too  preoccu- 
pied to  eat  heartily,  and  flushed  with  the  excitement  which 
the  near  prospect  of  fighting  roused  in  them. 

Youthful  subalterns,  rejoicing  in  the  sabretache  of  the 
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A.D.C..  n-ith  the  splendid  certainty  of  youth,  planned  out  a 
brilliant  campaign  and  won  a  hundred  battles  against  un- 
heard-of odds :  while  the  older  men,  anxious,  though  scarcely 
less  excited,  applied  the  fruits  of  their  experience  earnestly 
to  the  situation  and  .speculated  on  the  plan  of  attack. 

At  one  of  the  cables  there  came  a  moment's  lull  in  the  con- 
versation, and  Captain  Bradley,  of  the  2d  Ghurkas.  leaning 
over  to  Graham,  of  the  5th  Lancers,  asked: 

"  What  has  become  of  Adams  all  this  time  ?  " 

This  seemingly  innocent  question  attracted  to  him  iu  a 
moment  the  attention  of  all  in  the  vicinity. 

"  Adams  !  "  exclaimed  Captain  Graham,  a  little  startled. 
"  Yes,  it 's  verj-  queer.  He  got  leave  two  months  ago.  and 
be  has  n't  been  recalled  yet." 

"  What  makes  it  singular,"  said  Bradley,  "  is  that  exactly 
the  same  thing  occurred  to  Hutchinson  of  Ours.  He  bad 
barely  come  back  from  England  when  he  asked  for  leave 
and  got  it,  although  there  were  de6nite  rumours  of  war 
about  at  the  time,  and  he  's  an  awfully  valuable  man." 

"  Did  he  go  home  ?  "  asked  a  subaltern. 

"  No,  that  's  the  funny  part  of  it.  Then,  there  *8 
Haughton  of  the  36th  Sikhs,  and  Anderson  gave  me  four 
cases  the  other  day  where  some  of  the  best  officers  in  differ- 
ent regiments  had  been  granted  leave,  all  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  not  a  single  case  did  there  seem  the  slightest  cause 
for  it." 

Graham  stroked  his  chin  reflectively  and  meditated. 

"  It 's  a  devilish  strange  case,"  he  said  after  this  effort  had 
brought  him  back  again  to  dubiety.  "  Where  are  they  all 
gone  ?  Why  don't  they  come  back  ?  Why  are  they  not 
ordered  to  rejoin  their  regiments  ?  " 

"  Yes;  and  why  are  they  all  such  particularly  valuable 
■  men?  "  added  Bradley. 

"  It 's  jolly  hard  luck  for  them,  anyhow.  I  wonder  what 
Hutchinson  thinks  of  being  left  out  of  the  fun  ? " 

"  But  is  he?" 
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It  was  a  meek  lieutenant  who  spoke,  and  Bradley  turned 
swiftly  upon  him  in  surprise. 

*  Why,  what  do  you  think  is  up  ?  *'  he  asked. 

**  Oh.  I  don  t  know.  •  was  the  modest  answer.  *  But  it 
setrnis  to  me  to  be  just  a  little  too  peculiar  ibr  a  coincidence. 
There  arc  aixiut  twenrv*  01  the  best  officers  in  the  army,  all 
ot'  them  of  ex])eneiice  and  {Xiculiar  fitness.  They  ail  take  a 
holiday  when  tlicy  <lon  t  waul  it:  and  they  all  disappear  and 
leave  no  traces  i)ehind  them.  If  yon  think  it  s  an  accident, 
why,  you  are  entitlc*d  to  your  opinion:  but  I  say  there  s 
something;  mighty  cute  going  on  somewhere,  and.  you  mark 
my  words,  they  're  doing  their  work  somewhere,  and  will 
tuni  up  all  serene,  just  exactly  when  they  have  done  it." 

It  was  indeed  a  curious  affair,  but,  alter  vainly  tr}'ing  to 
solve  the  niyster>*,  the  group  of  officers  gave  it  up,  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  inexplicable  save  in  the  higher  logic  of  the 
Sirkar. 

Perhaps  their  perplexity  would  have  increased  had  they 
been  witnesses  of  a  httle  scene  that  was  then  in  course  of 
transaction  in  a  small  and  \iTetched  native  village  some  sixty 
miles  north. 

As  the  Sibi-Quetta  Railway  drags  itself  with  difficulty  up 
the  rough  and  hilly  countr>'  which  stretches  to  the  borders 
of  Afghanistan,  it  leaps  a  terrific  chasm  in  the  Pishin  Range, 
and  disappears  just  when  it  is  reaching  its  final  stage,  into  a 
tunnel.  The  traveller  has  had  his  last  look  at  India,  for 
when  the  train  emerges  from  the  famous  Khojak  Tunnel,  it 
is  brought  to  a  stand  in  the  little  terminus  of  Chaman,  and 
the  Kandahar  valle>'  is  at  his  feet.  Here  the  great  iron  road 
ceases  abruptly  and  almost  reluctantly,  and  the  ciWlised  arts, 
thus  pressed  to  the  utmost  limit,  are  bidden  back  by  the  tri- 
umphant barbarism  holding  its  savage  state  beyond.  Th#i 
engine  gives  place  to  the  camel. 

But  where  sleeper  and  bolt  and  chain  and  rail  may  not 
pass,  the  pick  and  the  sho\'el  have  forced  their  way,  and  a 
broad  level  road  carries  on  the  tale  to  Kandahar. 
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Aud  this  arten-  of  commerce  at  every  step  whispers  prom- 
ise of  the  iron  rails,  for  it  has  been  made  to  carr^'  them:  and 
when  the  time  has  come,  suddenly  and  sn-ifdv,  there  n-ill 
spring  up  a  new  permanent  way  which  will  carr>'  the  engine 
to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

It  was  here,  at  Chaman.  and  in  riew  of  the  high  road  that 
penetrated  the  countn.-  of  the  Afghan,  that  Major-General 
Galhraith,  commanding  the  Quetta  district,  stood  in  con- 
\'crsation  with  :i  tall  distinguished-looking  officer,  whose 
chargers  reins  were  looped  through  his  left  arm.  At  some 
distance,  prepared  as  for  a  long  and  arduous  journey,  were 
four  men.  one  an  Englishman,  and  three  of  Indian  birth. 

There  was  an  unusually  grave  look  on  the  General's  face 
as  he  addressed  his  companion.  Captain  \V.  J.  Peyton,  of  the 
7th  Bombay  Lancers,  the  man  who  had  earned  the  C.M.G. 
for  leading  the  Egj-ptian  troops  out  of  Harrar. 

"  I  have  kept  to  the  last  moment,  by  instructions  from 
headquarters,"  he  said,  "  the  orders  which  I  have  to  trans- 
mit to  you.  My  duty  is  simple,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  can 
throw  any  light  on  most  of  the  questions  you  have  asked  me. 
My  instructions  are  to  associate  with  you  an  officer  of 
experience  and  special  knowledge  and  three  thoroughly  reli- 
able native  officers,  such  as  you  would  care  to  take  on  a 
dangerous  mission.     Yon  are,  I  understand,  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Most  satisfied,"  answered  Captain  Peyton,  with  a  glance 
at  the  adjoining  group. 

"  You  could  not  have  better  assiistance,"  agreed  the  Gen- 
eral. "  Captain  R.  G.  R.  de  Vismes,  of  the  loth  Bombay 
Infantr>',  is  an  instructor  in  army  signalling,  he  has  the  cer- 
tificates for  higher  standard  Persian  and  Pushtu,  he  holds 
one  for  French,  he  is  a  qualified  interpreter  of  German,  and 
has  a  passed  certificate  for  Russian.  These  qualifications,  I 
■  am  instructed,  will  be  invaluable  to  you." 

The  Captain  looked  puzzled  at  this  extraordinary  recital. 
The  General  appeared  to  have  been  specially  coached  in  De 
Vismes'  many  acquirements. 
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'•  Then  there  are  not  three  better  native  of&cers  than 
Risaldar  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  and  Jemadars  Musa  Khan  and 
Gurdal  Singh.  They  are  prondent  in  tonc^es  and  all  three 
arc  brave  men,*  went  on  General  Galbraith. 

*  But  what  am  I  to  clo  with  them  ?  **  asked  Captain  Pey- 
ton. ••  And  why  this  costume?"  and  he  looked  down  at 
his  attire,  which  was  of  semi-native  character,  half- uniform, 
liaif-di.si^ise. 

*  *  I  do  not  know. '  *  rcpiictl  the  General.  '*  Vou  will  find  out 
later.  Meanwiiiie.  I  am  to  hand  you  this  packet.  Vou  will 
ride  as  hard  as  possible  to  Kandahar,  and  there  open  it. 
You  will  find  a  second  sealed  letter  and  instructions  for  vour- 
self  with  certain  safe-conducts  from  the  Amir  and  others. 
Everything  is  there  explained.  You  are  not  to  divulge  the 
contents  of  your  letter  to  anyone  save  to  Captain  de  Visnies, 
so  that  in  case  of  accident  to  yourself  he  may  be  able  to  act 
for  you.  If  you  both  fail  then  the  mission  is  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  senior  among  the  native  officers.  I  am  only  at  liberty 
to  tell  you  that  you  must  be  prepared  for  ver>'  many  days 
of  hard  riding.  You  are  each  pro\'ided  with  a  second  horse, 
and  this  will  greatly  facilitate  your  journey.  For  the  rest, 
have  patience;  at  Kandahar  evcr>'thing  will  be  dear." 

Captain  Pe>'ton  took  the  packet  and  buttoned  it  dosely 
beneath  his  tunic. 

**  I  understand  perfectly,"  he  replied  gravely.  **  I  am 
thankful  for  the  tnist  and  for  being  appointed  to  this  spedal 
ser\'ice  and  post  of  danger.  Whatever  my  duty  is,  I  will  do 
it  as  far  as  a  man  mav.*' 

"  Good-bye,"  said  the  General  as  he  held  out  his  hand, 
not  without  emotion;  **  good-bye — and  come  back  I  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  little  company  had  ridden  off  along 
the  great  highway  and  were  lost  to  view. 

•  ••••••• 

Sir  George  White.  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  took  the 
field  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  ist  Army  Corps. 

This  consbted  of  50,000  men,   who  were    strategically 
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grouped  to  afford  the  utmost  possible  rapidity  in  concentra- 
tion upon  Quetta,  The  2d  and  3d  Anny  Corps  of  50.000 
men  each  were  equally  well  prepared  in  mobilisation  and 
transport,  but  as  they  must  be  collected  and  forwarded  from 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces.  Lower  Bombay,  the  Madras 
Presidency,  and  even  far-distant  Burmah.  they  necessarily 
required  more  time  to  reach  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan. 

Commissariat  arrangements  for  each  corps  were  quite  com- 
plete, but  oi^-ing  to  tbe  limited  capacities  of  the  Sibi-Quetta 
line,  and  the  Bolan  Pass  route.  Sir  George  White  decided 
that  an  iDter%-al  of  a  week  should  elapse  between  the  depart- 
ure from  Quetta  of  the  head  of  each  of  tbe  three  great  columns. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Amir  of  Kabul,  whose  n-ishes 
were  most  ably  and  energetically  carried  out  by  Sir  Salter 
Fyne,  bis  trusted  agent  and  engineer,  vast  quantities  of  for- 
age and  such  stores  as  the  country  afforded  were  dispatched 
along  the  Hazara  and  Hart  Rud  valleys  to  Kandahar  and 
Herat,  which  latter  place,  it  was  calculated,  the  advance 
guard  of  the  British  army  would  reach  about  the  38th  of 
June. 

From  Persia,  too,  it  was  con6dently  anticipated  that  the 
acute  merchants  of  Khorassan  would  send  supplies  of  grain 
and  provender  when  such  a  good  customer  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  in  the  field. 

Both  Amir  and  Shah  were  fully  aware  that  the  conquest  of 
England  by  the  allies  meant  the  prompt  absorption  of  Persia 
and  Afghanistan  into  the  Russian  Empire.  Although  the 
timorous  Persian  potentate  dared  not,  at  first,  take  active 
steps  to  assist  the  English  by  troops,  he  quickly  made  it 
known  that  caravans  might,  with  all  safety,  use  the  Yazdin 
and  Khaf  trade  routes,  which  was  all  that  the  British  Com- 
mander required. 

But  Abdurrahman  Khan,  Amir  of  Kabul,  was  made  of 
strong  metal. 

Horse,  foot,  and  artillery  did  he  muster  with  all  speed, 
placing  them  tinreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  George 
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White,  and  as  a  telegraph  line  now  connected  the  Afghan 
capital  with  Feshawur,  the  Commander-in-Chief  was,  as  we 
shall  see.  enabled  to  make  use  of  these  singular  but  valuable 
allies  from  the  nrst  moment  that  hostilities  broke  out. 

The  total  British  and  native  troops  in  India  were  150.000. 
being  almost  evenly  dixnded  in  racial  numbers. 

In  addition  to  them  were  60.000  Imperial  Ser\'ice  troops, 
raised  and  armed  by  the  diflfcreiit  princes  of  high  degree 
scattered  throughout  the  Indian  Empire. 

The  help  of  these  levies,  which  for  some  years  had  been 
periodically  inspected  and  approved  by  English  officers  set 
apart  for  the  work,  was  promptly  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
the  Government. 

From  these  sources,  including  the  Afghan  contingent,  Sir 
George  White  calculated  upon  having  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  effective  troops,  all  thoroughly  seasoned  to  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  of  Eastern  warfare,  under  his 
command  when  he  concentrated  his  forces  at  Merv  early  in 
July. 

The  loyalty  of  India  had  now  been  put  to  its  first  great 
test,  and  the  country  had  passed  through  the  ordeal  exactly 
as  most  sensible  men  predicted  would  be  the  case. 

It  is  not  that  the  Mussulman  and  Hindu  populations  of 
that  great  dependency  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  any  special 
reverence  for  British  domination. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  patriotic  feeling  or  national 
enthusiasm  in  the  East — a  ver>'  doubtful  postulate — it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  bum  furiotisly  at  the  shrine  of  a 
strange  land  7000  miles  away. 

But  that  which  certainly  does  obtain  beyond  the  Exile's 
Gate  is  self-interest,  and  ever>'  personal  and  commercial 
instinct  revolted  against  the  idea  of  exchanging  British  for 
Russian  rule.  Every  intelligent  native  of  India  laughed  at 
the  idea,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  people  neither  know 
nor  care  who  it  is  that  governs  them,  the  chance  of  Russtan 
sympathies  causing  internal  disturbances  was  slight  indeed. 
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Nevertheless,  to  make  quite  sure,  a  number  of  Russian 
spies  and  some  two  hundred  of  the  most  dangerous  fakirs 
were  quietly  lodged  in  gaol  as  a  precautionarv'  measure. 

The  only  real  dant^er  to  public  peace  arose  from  the  bud- 
mash  or  disorderly  classes  among  the  population — that  large 
and  easily  excited  section  of  society  which  sees  in  rapine 
and  revolution  the  opportunity  for  plunder. 

Rich  natives  had  more  to  fear  from  these  gentry'  than  the 
Europeans,  as  there  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  so  keen  for 
a  Pathan  dacoit  as  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  Bengali  banker. 

Special  police  precautions  were  necessar\',  and  the  volun- 
teers ,to  the  number  of  28,000,  were  mobilised,  supplied  with 
ball  cartridge,  and  kept  up  constant  patrols  in  the  bazaars 
and  along  the  main  roads. 

So  successful  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  authorities 
that  out  of  nearly  300  millions  of  people  resident  in  the  Ind- 
ian Empire  something  like  five-sixths  of  them  never  knew 
that  a  war  had  begun,  or  ended. 

Lord  Elgin  was  anxiously  examining  the  transport  and 
commissariat  arrangements  in  company  with  the  Military 
Member  of  Council,  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Brack- 
enbury,  when  the  news  came  of  the  departure  from  Australia 
of  the  first  contingent  of  20,000  troops  for  home  service. 

**  They  are  going  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  the  Canadian- 
Pacific,**  observed  the  Viceroy.  **  How  long  will  it  be  before 
they  reach  England  ?  " 

**  At  best  they  cannot  get  there  before  the  end  of  June," 
said  the  officer. 

"  And  by  that  time  Canada  and  the  United  States  will 
have  poured  ten  times  the  ntunber  of  men  into  France  and 
Germany,*'  went  on  Lord  Elgin. 

**  Yes,*'  assented  the  military  member.  **  These  cornstalks 
would  be  more  usefril  to  us,  with  our  relatively  small  British 
forces,  than  to  England." 

**  Why  should  they  not  come  to  our  aid  ?  **  cried  Lord 
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EI^in.  '*  Arranj^^e  at  oucc  that  the  (]n>vemor  of  Hoiivj 
Konv;  shall  cx)nier  with  Admiral  Frcmantie  and  Major- 
f^ncrai  Ilutton  with  the  o'DJcct  01*  divertiiiir  :hc  licet  to 
fCarachi.  and  discmbarkin*^  them  there.  Dun  t  forget  to 
promise  the  Anstraiians  tliat  they  shail  have  their  rill  of 
fikjiitini»:  i)eiore  they  see  .\Iom:ow, 

When  the  time  came  the  Australian  oificers  and  men  were 
delii;!ite<i  with  tlie  proixjsai.  Thus  it  liaujK-ned  that  Sir 
(}et)rs;e  White  led  into  Central  Asia  the  :no>t  mixed,  ind 
perhaps  the  strongest,  armed  force  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 


*     • 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CROSSING   OF  THE  HEL3IUND. 

GENERAL  ALIKHAXOFF  was  the  man  ordained  by 
fate  to  lead  the  Russian  advance  upon  India. 
Himself  no  Russian,  being  a  Daghestanu  named 
Ali  Khan  at  birth,  the  Kismet  of  the  East,  which  corre- 
sp>onds  to  Napoleon's  Marshal's  baton  carried  in  the  knap- 
sack of  ever>'  private  soldier,  led  him  to  high  command  in 
Central  Asia.  But  the  trusted  representative  of  the  Tsar 
must  have  a  more  distinguished  title  than  ancestr>'  proWded, 
so  Ali  Khan  became  Alikhanoff,  which  is  a  fine-sounding 
name,  and  means  a  good  deal  on  the  Afghan  frontier. 

He  was  the  central  personage  in  Transcaspian  politics,  the 
wolf  ever  ready  to  pounce  upon  his  prey,  the  living  embodi- 
ment oif  the  ceaseless  creeping  of  Russia  upon  India. 

But  now  the  attitude  of  crouching  watchfulness  was  aban- 
doned. 

Two  words  from  St.  Petersburg,  **  To  Kandahar,"  set  in 
motion  the  vast  organisation  which  had  of  late  been  perfect- 
ing itself  for  the  expected  march,  and  the  scar  across  Alikha- 
noflPs  forehead  became  livid  with  excitement  as  he  gave  the 
necessar>'  orders  to  his  staflF. 

The  imperial  plan  was  boldly  simple.  No  nonsense  this 
time  about  armies  crossing  the  Alps  of  the  Pamir  region, 
or  cutting  their  way  through  the  rocky  fastnesses  of  the 
Balkh-Kabul  route. 

These  things  were  well  enough  to  ser\'e  as  twisters  for 
the  lion's  tale  in  the  piping  times  of  peace.  But  when  war, 
with  its  rapid  menace  and  fierce  directness  was  meant,  the 
easy,    fertile,  and  well-watered  country  between  Zulfikar, 
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Herat,  and  Kandahar  was  the  natural  line  ot  attack  for  the 
human  beasts  ot'  prey  led  by  the  ablest  otficer  in  Central 
Asia. 

Transcaspian.  Orenbun;,  and  Ural  Cossacks.  Turkestan 
and  West  Siberian  arullcn*,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Turkes- 
tan Iurantr>-  Brigades,  with  a  number  ot  picturesque- lookinij 
cut-throats  from  Askabad.  Mer\-.  Ferghana,  and  the  Syr 
Dana.  lomied  the  exc*ellent  irrevjular  lorce  ot  ioo,ocx)  men 
with  wiiicii  Alikhanotf  made  his  Jasii  from  Zuliikar  and 
Kuskh  uoon  Herat. 

Xor  did  he  pause  there  a  day. 

The  Muail  Afi;iian  i^arrison  tied  at  the  mere  news  of  his 
approach,  atid,  disregarding  the  reports  of  spies  who  warned 
him  of  the  massing  of  Afghan  levies  all  along  the  Paropami- . 
sus  and  Sufed  Koh  southern  watershed,  he  dashed  onwards 
with  impetuous  haste. 

For  his  absolute  and  final  orders  were  to  seize  and  hold 
Kandahar  at  all  costs,  and  not  to  move  a  step  farther  until 
the  real  offensive  expedition,  consisting  of  150,000  regular 
troops  imder  the  command  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  had 
reached  Kandahar  from  the  Caucasus  and  Moscow. 

All  was  in  readiness  for  the  coup — trains,  waggons,  sup- 
plies, on  the  hues  of  railway  and  at  d^p6ts,  steamers  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  ferr>'  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  from  Baku  to 
Usum-ada. 

It  was  a  magnificent  scheme.  It  had  no  defect  in  calctda- 
tion  of  fact  or  detail,  and  it  only  assumed  that  the  British 
Uon  was  asleep  until  he  was  rudely  awakened  by  the  events 
of  May  I  St. 

Now,  man  may  catch  a  lion  asleep,  but  he  who  says  he 
has  entrapped  a  slumbering  tiger  should  be  disbelieved. 
India  crouched,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  that  she  might  spring 
the  farther. 

AlikhanoflTs  rapid  march  through  Sabzawar  and  Farah, 
the  chief  to\%iis  between  Herat  and  Kandahar,  was  of  more 
interest  to  him  than  to  this  chronicle  of  e%*ents. 
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That  it  was  a  mac^iificent  penbrmance  is  assured  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  days  of  June  his  advance  guard  of  Ural 
Cossacks  cleared  a  cloud  of  Afghan  horsemen  out  of  Chora b, 
which  is  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Giriskh.  on  the  river 
Helnmnd,  and  Giriskh  is  loo  miles  from  Kandahar. 

The  Afghans  had  been  troublesome  of  late.  They  buzzed 
round  the  columns  like  flies  round  a  carcase,  and  many  a 
nomad's  saddle  was  emptied,  and  many  a  Kirghese  warrior 
bit  the  dust  as  they  straggled  on  the  outskirts,  ever  in  quest 
of  forage  or  booty. 

But  General  AlikhanoflF  knew  he  must  pay  this  toll  in 
human  lives  when  he  passed  the  Gate  of  India,  and  he 
smiled  as  he  glanced  over  the  reports  of  his  staff  showing  the 
excellent  prog^ress  of  the  troops. 

'*  My  dear  friends  in  St.  Petersburg  will  be  pleased  when 
they  hear  that  I  am  already  within  striking  distance  of 
Kandahar,"  he  thought,  and  the  parting  of  the  thin  lips 
over  the  firmly  set  teeth  suggested  unpleasantness  for  the 
*'  dear  friends"  alluded  to  were  they  at  that  moment  any- 
where near  Chorab.  The  Central  Asian  commander  had  no 
cause  to  love  the  Court  sycophants  at  the  capital. 

It  was  prudent  to  halt  a  little  while,  and  pull  his  corx>s 
firmly  in  hand  before  he  attempted  to  cross  the  Helmimd, 
where  the  Afghans  would  surely  oppose  him  in  force. 

**  They  are  mere  pariahs,  these  Shia  dogs,"  said  Alikha- 
noff,  *'  yet  can  they  bite.  I  must  dose  them  well  with  lead 
when  I  get  them  packed  together." 

Not  until  June  loth  could  even  his  impatient  eagerness 
decide  that  all  was  ready  for  the  important  step. 

Many  spies  informed  him  of  a  large  gathering  of  trained 
Afghan  troops  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Helmund,  and  one 
man,  a  Hindu  fanatic,  warned  him  that  the  EngUsh  were 
behind  them. 

**  Yes,  fool,"  cried  the  general,  angrily.  **  It  needs  no 
wise  priest  to  tell  me  they  are  at  Quetta." 

**  Not  Quetta.   honoured  one,   but  at  Singbur."     And 
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Siiigbur  is  but  a  lew  miles  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  iiei- 
muiid. 

AlikhaiiotT  knew  that  this  thinij  amid  not  be.  The  Indian 
army,  at  lx:st,  must  now  be  concentrating  at  Quetta.  A  few 
Mjuadronb  vif  cavain%  with  n  couple  <>f  infautn*  ret^ments. 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Amir,  miijht  perhaps  have  liaslied 
throuj^h  Kandahar. 

'*  What  woman  .s  tale  is  this  5*  "  he  growled.  "  The  /<//- 
coorti  '  at  Sini;t)iir  r     Impossible  !  " 

**  Nay,  it  is  true.  They  swarm  on  the  hill-slopes  and  iu 
the  valleys.  May  they  be  accursed.**  screamed  the  fakir. 
*  Vou  march  to  the  sacrifice,  O  deliverer.  * 

**  And  you  shall  run  there,  dog  and  liar.**  thundered 
Alikhanoff.  thoroughly  incensed.  A  minute  later  the  fakir 
was  swinging  from  the  bough  of  a  tree  as  a  warning  to  all 
spies  who  give  false  news. 

That  night  Giriskh  was  occupied,  and  by  daybreak  the 
passage  of  the  Helmund  commenced. 

Some  Afghan  guns  and  infantry  that  would  have  disputed 
the  crossing  were  quickly  silenced  by  the  West  Siberian  and 
Turkestan  mountain  batteries.  Cossacks  from  the  Ural  and 
Orenburg  plunged  through  the  three  fords  available  at  this 
place  and  season,  and  spread  fan-like  over  the  countr>'  in 
front  and  along  the  banks  to  the  east  and  west.  Infantr>% 
guns,  and  transport  prepared  to  follow. 

This,  then,  was  the  passage  of  the  Helmund  so  talked  of 
by  the  English.  How  they  boast,  these  Feringhis.  Is  there 
not  an  inter\'al  for  breakfast  ? 

Yes,  an  eternity,  Alikhanoff. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  Russian  army  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  in  loose  array  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Singbur. 
Before  them  the  linng  dust-cloud  moved,  as  the  Afghans, 
with  many  a  desperate  Parthian  shot,  steadily  retired. 

And  Alikhanoff,  as  he  sur\*eyed  the  advance  of  his  troops 

■  Redcoftts. 
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and  saw  that  already  lie  held  in  his  grasp  the  river  which 
barred  the  way  to  Kandahar,  rejoiced  in  his  heart. 

"  Raise  your  dust,  ye  Afghan  vermin,  the  Cossack  whip 
is  scourginc;  you,"  he  sliouted  iu  exultation,  as  he  saw  the 
slowly  disappearing  cloud. 

But  suddenly  there  was  an  uneasy  s\ven*e  among  these 
same  Cossacks.  Their  looselj-kuit  ranks  reeled  as  if  fitmi  a 
sudden  sliock  and  came  to  a  confused  and  disorderly  halt. 
A  new  and  terrible  sound  smote  the  air  and  came  to  the  ears 
of  Alikhanoff,  a  sound  that  must  have  been  known  of  old 
and  feared  by  him.  for  he  started  and  changed  colour. 

For  as  the  Cossacks  pressed  on  wildly,  the  dust  cloud 
parted  to  the  left  and  right,  and  through  the  gap  there  came 
a  frightful  roar,  and  a  hail  of  shrapnel  rained  upon  the  Rus- 
sian advance,  shattering  it  into  ragged  fragments. 

There  was  no  need  to  ask  what  new  thing  had  happened. 
The  English  had  arrived  and  now  on  the  open  plain  were 
waiting  to  embrace  the  foe. 

"  It  was  no  woman's  tale  after  all !  "  exclaimed  the  Rus- 
sian general  as  he  ground  his  teeth.  For  he,  AUkbaito'Er, 
subtlest  of  men,  had  walked  into  a  trap.  Half  his  army  was 
helpless  on  the  hither  side  of  the  river.  And  beyond  it  his 
irregtUar  troops,  in  no  settled  order,  and  unprepared  for 
serious  action,  were  hemmed  in  between  two  deadly  perils, 
the  English  guns  and  the  dark  Sowing  river  of  the  Hel- 
mund. 

Perhaps  this  unexpected  enemy  was  few  in  number. 

He  dashed  along  to  the  river,  and  made  his  way  rapidly 
across,  and  then  hastened  to  marshal  his  troops,  throwing 
them  out  in  a  form  best  suited  to  meet  attack,  and  to  at  least 
hold  the  enemy  off  till  the  remainder  of  his  army  had  passed 
over  the  river  and  joined  them. 

But  General  Sir  George  White  had  no  intention  of  assist- 
ing Alikhanoff  in  his  admirable  design. 

The  British  army  was  not  a  large  one.  All  told,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief had  but  50,000  men,  or  one-half  the  num- 
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bers  of  the  enemy.  But  there  were  enough  for  his  purpose. 
Generalship  can  dispense  with  multitudes  when  Asiatics  are 
in  front. 

The  day  before  he  had  caretully  selected  a  cavair\*  hrijg^ade 
of  5000  sabres,  consisiinv;  of  tlie  5tii  Dragoon  Guards,  the 
5th  Lancers,  ihe  7th  Hussars,  the  lOth  Lancers,  the  ist 
Ben^^al  Lancers,  the  5th  Bombav  Cavair>-,  and  other  picked 
native  details,  and,  putting  them  under  the  command  of 
Major-Gcncrai  H.  F.  Grant,  ordered  them  to  delxnich  to  the 
right,  cross  the  Heimund  a  few  miles  up,  and  occupy  a  hid- 
den position  of  obser\*ation  on  the  Kala  Musa  route. 

**  You  will  take  no  part  in  the  engagement."  he  told  the 
General,  *  uutil  we  have  dealt  our  blow.  I  count  on  you  to 
convert  a  victor}'  into  a  rout." 

To  experienced  officers  this  manceuvre  was  perfectly  intel- 
ligible, but  there  was  no  little  astonishment  when  it  was 
found  that  a  second  brigade,  of  half  the  strength,  consisting 
of  the  4th  Royal  Irish  Dragoon  Guards,  the  nth  Hussars, 
the  2d  Bengal  Lancers,  and  the  13th  Bengal  Lancers,  2400 
sabres  in  all,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  P. 
K.  Doyne,  was  ordered  to  the  rear,  in  resen-e,  and  that  a 
commissariat  of  sowari  camels,  the  most  perfectly  equipped 
of  any  that  had  ever  been  organised  in  India,  was  allotted  to 
it.  What  purpose  could  this  apparent  waste  of  good  men 
ser\'e  ? 

To  the  brigade  itself  the  question  was  a  bitter  one,  and 
there  was  much  grumbling.  For  who  that  bears  a  sabre 
cares  to  see  a  fight  afar  ofif  and  stand  like  a  child  unable  to 
taste  of  it  Colonel  Doyne  alone  showed  patience,  as  weU  he 
might,  for  he  had  his  instructions,  and  much  he  smiled  as  he 
ran  them  over  again  and  again  with  lingering  fondness. 

And  now,  as  the  Cossacks  raced  along,  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  hidden  by  the  formation  of  the  country,  calmly 
waited  their  opportunity.  It  came  when  the  wild  Afghans, 
parting  on  either  side,  gave  room  for  the  British  artillery 
massed  in  the  centre. 
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The  shock  was  terrible.  As  stream  after  stream  of  deadly 
shot  poured  impetuous  into  their  ranks,  the  Russian  lines 
reeled  and  fell.  Nor  did  Sir  Georjje  White  give  a  moment's 
space  for  rallpni^.  His  infantr\'  moved  rapidly  forward, 
sustained  by  the  never  ceasing  gims,  and  flung  itself  with 
desperate  courage  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  onset 
was  as  irresistible  as  it  was  unexpected.  The  Turkestan 
brigades,  without  guns,  unprepared  for  attack,  broken  up 
and  disordered,  hesitated  a  second,  and  then  fell  away  in 
wild  confusion.  But  there  came  no  lull  in  the  severity  of  the 
attack.  The  British  infantrv  drove  them  back  foot  bv  foot, 
relentless  and  untiring,  until,  unable  longer  to  sustain  so 
deadly  an  onset,  the  Russians  fled  to  the  river  and  sought  to 
cross  it. 

Alikhanoff  was  in  despair.  Flinging  himself  wildly 
amongst  the  flying  troops,  he  bade  tlieni  rally  at  the  ford. 

**  Dogs,"  he  shouted,  **  are  you  to  be  beaten  back  by 
sticks?" 

Stung  by  his  words,  a  West  Siberian  regiment  attempted 
to  form  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  desperate  and 
useless  effort.  For  like  a  thundercloud  there  burst  upon 
them  the  whole  strength  of  the  Royal  Fusiliers,  who,  at  the 
edge  of  the  bayonet,  pierced  through  them  and  forced  them 
into  the  river. 

Crocodiles  in  the  Helmund  waxed  fat  for  months. 

And  now  the  artiller>',  hastening  up  behind  the  infantry, 
took  its  place  upon  the  shehdng  bank,  and  across  the  water 
there  belched  into  the  helpless  remnant  of  the  Russian  army 
a  storm  of  shot.  Reply  was  useless.  The  Russian  guns 
could  only  decimate  their  own  ranks.  Between  them  and 
the  English  was  a  panic-stricken  border  of  flying  soldiers, 
carr>'ing  with  them  the  infection  of  their  terror  and  breaking 
up  the  solid  battalions  which,  helpless  and  stricken,  lined 
the  northern  bank. 

It  was  impossible  to  withstand  so  deadly  a  storm  :  before 
the  tireless  British  gtms  the  remainder  of  the  invading  army, 
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vainly  stn:c;;;liiii;;  to  retain  its  order,  broke  ami  fell  away, 
and  in  half-an-iiour  it  was  in  frantic  and  disomeriy  tlii;ht. 

Xow  was  Ocncrai  Orant'.>  opportunity,  and  no'nly  lie 
availed  IiiniM.Mf  ^^\  it. 

A.s  ;!ic  I\ii>-iar.s  ^-nread  rheniscivvs  i>ver  the  <*onntr\- 
iK'vond  <ririskii  the  '.^»»  mckcii  Hn'^rlish  and  native  cavairv 
da.slicd  'iown  ironi  ilieir  tvjsi  mid  T^rccipiiated  llieniscives 
ntx>n  tile  vnemy. 

Ft  w.?.s  tlie  '..i>t  r.n'i  deacilic^t  .stroke.  Tlie  j>nv;atie  'truck 
the  Russian  i^jrce  like  a  thundert)oit.  splittixii^  it  into  a 
hundred  helpless  and  scattered  iVagineiiLs.  Disorganise<l, 
disunited,  filled  witli  the  mad  terror  that  knows  no  limits, 
carina  oniv  that  it  Mimnd  Ix:  somewhere  awav  fnwi  the 
terrific  and  unendurable  onslaught,  the  once  nia>;nincent 
anny  of  Ru>sia  iKtook  itself  to  aimless  and  pitiful  flight. 

Sir  George  White,  as  he  swept  the  scene  through  his 
glasses,  could  not  help  feeling  a  faint  flutter  of  pity. 

'•  Poor  devils  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "They  might  better 
have  remained  here.** 

For  he  knew  the  Afghan,  and  what  manner  of  welcome 
was  already  prepared  for  the  fl>nng  army  amongst  those 
treacherous  hills  and  valleys  to  the  north. 

Foremost  in  the  pursuit  was  Sirdar  Mahomed  Khan,  native 
aide-de-camp  to  Major-General  Grant. 

The  Sirdar  was  thoroughly  enjoying  himself.  Evcr>* 
thni.st  and  cut  at  a  Cossack  was  accompanied  by  a  choice 
expletive.  *'Sugf*'^  he  roared  as  he  drove  his  sword 
through  the  ribs  of  a  gentleman  from  Orenburg.  **  Son  of  a 
pig  !  **  and  he  tumbled  a  Kirghese  into  a  ditch.  *'  Bazaar- 
bom  !  "  and  a  Ural  nomad  fell  beneath  his  stroke. 

At  last  his  strong  countr>'-bred.  sircil  by  a  Norfolk  trotter 
from  a  half-bred  Arab  mare,  brought  him  alongside  a  Rus- 
sian officer  vainly  urging  his  tired  horse  to  more  strenuous 
effort. 

It  was  Alikhanoff^,  desperate,  pallid,  frenzied  with  shame 

>  The  PenUo  for  **  bound." 
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and  rasfe.  who,  borne  back  through  the  Heltmind  by  the 
press  of  the  nght,  uow  saiv  no  alternative  but  to  fly  with  tlie 
rest. 

>tahomed  Khan  knew  liini  in  a  .second.  e\'en  aimd.st  the 
wild  fnelani^e  ot"  the  rout. 

"  Dill .'  Din  /  "  '  lie  shrieked.  "  Thou  art  running  back 
to  Penjdch.  then.  O  -Vli  Khau  ! "  \\n\  he  closed  in  to 
tleliver  a  cut  that  .^honid  liave  cleaved  the  Russian  cmn- 
minder  to  the  chin  liad  it  struck  him  t'airiy. 

Alikhanoif  had  no  time  to  ask  tor  quarter.  But  he  tried 
to  save  himself.  Rapidly  wheeling  his  horae  he  disconcerted 
the  other's  aim  and  received  the  powerful  cut  ou  the  forte  of 
his  sword. 

But  the  Sirdar  was  not  to  be  denied. 

By  the  force  of  his  onset  he  was  jammed  up  against  his 
opponent.  Quick  as  lightning  he  smashed  the  hilt  of  his 
sabre  into  Alikhanoff 's  face,  and  as  the  Russian  reeled  in 
the  saddle  beneath  the  blow  Mahomed  Khan  ran  him  through 
the  heart. 

Calling  two  sowars  the  Sirdar  bade  them  guard  the  corpse, 
but  as  he  rode  on  he  muttered :  "  I  grow  old,  to  use  the 
point.     There  is  more  satisfaction  in  the  cut  !  " 

Meanwhile  the  cavalry  brigade  commanded  b}-  Colonel 
Doyne,  now  released  from  their  inactivity,  mo\'ed  forward  at 
the  trot,  crossed  the  Helmund,  and  advanced  rapidly  towards 
the  north-west. 

Many  a  fugitive  Russian,  seeing  this  compact  force  moving 
onward,  and  seemingly  disregarding  the  pursuit,  vaguely 
wondered,  whilst  he  still  had  life,  what  its  object  could  be. 
and  when  Mahomed  Khan  saw  them  he  clapped  spurs  to  his 
horse  to  rejoin  bis  regiment. 

Russia  heard  of  that  brigade  before  she  heard  of  Ali- 
khanoff. 

'  The  Mussultnan  battlfrory. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    RIDE   TIIROron   THE    P.\SS. 

A   HUNDRED  miles  in  twenty  hours  is  not  a  i\id  per- 
formance over  such  a  countr>*  as  Afghanistan,  even 
if  the  road  l)e  a  i;rHxl  one  like  that  which  links  Cha- 
man  with  Kandahar. 

Both  men  and  horses  were  ;veary  when  Captain  Peyton 
announced  that  tliey  would  make  their  first  prolon^etl  halt 
on  a  wooded  slo|x:  which  commanded  a  view  ot  the  famous 
Afghan  city. 

Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  travel  all  distinctions  of 
rank  disappeared  in  this  small  party.  The  leader  attended 
to  his  two  chargers  as  zealously  and  thoroughly  as  did  the 
junior  Sikh  jemadar,  and  by  rapid  arrangement  Englishmen 
and  natives  equally  divided  the  other  duties  of  the  bivouac. 
The  unusual  circumstances  of  their  yet  unknown  mission 
rendered  it  imperative  that  self-help  and  equality  of  labour 
should  he  the  order  of  the  dav.  and  all  shared  alike  in  mount- 
ing  guard,  cutting  wood,  and  the  rest. 

Culinar>-  operations  were  the  most  difficult.  The  two 
Mussulmans  neccssarilv  ate  bv  themselves,  the  Hindu  sol- 
dier  made  shift  to  observe  caste  prejudices,  and  when  dinner 
came  to  be  thought  of.  Pc>-ton  and  De  Vismes  gaxed  blankly 
at  each  other. 

*•  Do  you  know  anything  about  cooking  ? "  said  Pc>'ton  to 
his  companion. 

*•  Lots— theoretically." 

'*  Ha  I  "     The  qualification  sounded  su.spicious. 

"  I  have  learnt  the  names  of  various  di.shes  in  ten  lan- 
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guages.'*  explained  De  Vismes.      *  For  instance,  the  Rus- 
sian for  Irish  stew  is — ' ' 

*  Look  here,  old  chap,'*  broke  in  Pe>ton.  '*  I  will  cut  a 
double  share  of  grass  for  the  gees,  if  you  will  undertake  the 
stew  in  any  language  you  like." 

*  Agreed/*  cried  De  Vismes.  '*  To-day  it  shall  be  Etuvee 
'i  la  Kandahar.'* 

A  young  goat  which  they  had  bought  at  a  \'illage  for  a 
few  annas  supplied  the  meat,  and  the  Mahommedans  had 
already  secured  some  sweet  potatoes,  of  which  De  Vismes 
obtained  a  share.  Salt  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  the 
result  of  an  hour's  assiduity  produced  an  excellent  meal  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  gra.ss-roots  for  the  horses. 

It  was  then  that  Peyton  was  able  to  open  his  sealed 
packet  and  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  task  intrusted  to 
him.  An  autograph  letter  from  Sir  George  White  was  quite 
explicit. 

**  You  \vill  proceed,*'  wrote  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
**  with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch  to  Turbat-i-Shaikh- 
Janni,  on  the  Herat  Meshed  road.  There  you  will  find 
Captain  Adams  of  the  5th  Lancers,  who  is  awaiting  you. 
If  not  he.  Captain  Hutchinson  of  the  2d  Gurkhas  will  be  in 
his  place.  Should  you  arrive  safely,  either  of  these  officers 
will  acquaint  you  with  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
India.  You  will  be  in  supreme  command,  and  it  is  left  to 
your  discretion  to  act  at  the  right  moment.  This  you  will 
easily  determine  when  you  have  reached  your  destination. 

**  Communicate  the  contents  of  this  letter  to  the  British 
officer  select  :d  to  accompany  you.  so  that  in  the  event  of 
accident  to  yourself  he  may  fulfil  your  mission.  In  the 
latter  event  the  command  at  Turbat  and  during  subsequent 
operations  will  be  settled  by  seniority. 

**  Should  it  be  an  open  question  whether  or  not  either  of 
you  can  reach  Turbat,  your  destination  only  must  be  told  to 
the  native  officers  in  your  party,  so  that  if  any  one  of  them 
gain  the  desired  end  of  the  journey,  the  officer  he  meets  will 
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understand  what  has  happened,  and  may  be  trusted  to  do 
what  is  best  fitted  in  his  judt^meiit. 

*  The  native  otficers  should  be  individually  instructed  to 
deliver  a  inessaj^c  to  that  effect. 

**  When  you  iiavc  read  this  document  to  your  companion 
bum  it.  I  inclose  a  sketch  map  of  your  best  route,  with  ail 
possible  inionnatioii  inarkeii  thereon  by  the  Intelliv;ence 
Department,  and  you  will  also  lind  herewith  sale  conducts 
signed  by  the  Amir  ot*  Afghanistan  and  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

**  You  must  allow  neither  your  own  life,  nor  the  lives  of 
your  companions,  nor  of  your  opponents,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission. 

**  I  have  onlv  to  wish  vou  success,  and  to  assure  von  of 
the  keen  appreciation  that  will  be  manifested  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  if  you  and  your  companions  are  able  to  fully 
carr>'  out  their  desires." 

Pe>'ton  read  this  remarkable  document  twice  slowly,  and 
then  he  called  De  Vismes.  and  went  through  it  again,  aloud. 

"  We  seem  to  have  got  a  tolerably  tall  order,"  was  De 
Vismes'  comment. 

••  Why  do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  Pe>'ton.  **  There  surely 
need  not  be  more  than  ordinary  difficulty  in  getting  through 
to  Turbat-and-the-rest-of-it — unless " 

"  Yes,  unless  the  Russians  are  already  in  the  way. 
That 's  exactly  what  the  chief  expects;  hence  yotu*  burning 
the  letter  in  case  it  should  &11  into  their  hands." 

"  The  presence  of  a  few  sotnias  of  Cossacks  between  us 
and  the  frontier  of  Persia  will  certainly  complicate  matters," 
replied  Peyton  with  a  smile.  **  Meanwhile,  pass  a  cigar.  I 
am  going  to  bum  this  thing,  and  we  mtist  not  waste 
matches." 

••  It  seems  to  me."  went  on  De  Vismes  thoughtfully.  "  that 
even  when  we  reach  Turbat  the  business  is  only  beginning. 
We  have  got  a  great  chance,  old  man.  Let 's  have  a  look 
at  the  passports." 

He  examined  the  two  documents  whilst  the  cigar  and  the 
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letter  were  bein^  ignited.  The>-  irere  written  in  the  Peisi- 
Aisbic  character,  -.viiich  be  readily  decipheicd.  Then  he 
laaghed. 

' '  These  soieguards  ore  n-picu  of  the  men. ' '  be  expLoioed. 
*'  The  Shah  usc:i a  iot  of  ciirumiocuiion  and  flower\'  phiases. 
and  e^cpiaios  that  n'e  arc  ensraged.  so  lar  as  he  kuon-5.  on  a 
peacemi  mission,  die  nature  of  which  he  does  n  t  state,  but  he 
entoins  all  hi&  ^ierv'snt-"  10  help  us  with  food  and  fora^  for 
the  horses  if  ucccssar\-.  The  .\mir.  on  the  other  hand. 
oxnes  to  the  point  at  once.  Here  is  what  he  says  :  '  The 
bearer  is  my  friend.  He  who  reiiises  to  assist  him  is  my 
enemy.  Signed. — ABDtnutAH3iAN  Kh.v:«.'  Quite  explicit, 
is  n't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  those  who  know  the  wa\-s  of  Kabul,"  said  Pey- 
ton, and  the  tnx>  ofEceis  then  carefolly  scrutinised  the  map. 
By  traveUing  fith-  miles  a  day.  which  would  be  a  phenomenal 
performance  in  such  countn*.  the>'  would  be  in  Turbat-i- 
Shaikh-Janni  in  eight  days.  And  the  Cossacks  were  already 
in  Herat — but  this  the>-  did  not  learn  tmtil  later. 

Their  second  halt  n-as  at  Maiwand. 

The  swiftly-flowing  waters  of  the  treacherous  river, 
thoogh  sparkUiig  and  iridescent  in  the  declining  Ught  of  the 
hot  May  c\"ening.  did  not  fail  to  e^■oke  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Englishmen,  whilst  the  natives  condemned  the 
stream  in  the  choicest  phrases  of  the  Urdu  language — a 
tongue  particularly  rich  in  the  vocabularv-  of  objurgatioQ. 

Indeed  they  were  rehe\'ed  to  quit  the  place  and  its  painftil 
memories  of  British  disaster  when  the  fir^  Mnt  streaks  of 
dawn  ga\-e  light  to  show  the  road.  Thence  they  crossed  the 
Helmund  at  Haidrabad  and  took  the  diiect.  if  difficult,  route 
to  Taiwarah. 

By  this  means  they  hoped  to  gain  Kuhsan  on  the  Perd- 
A^han  frontier  by  an  untrequeated  road  and  without  attract- 
ing undue  observ-atiou. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  whilst  they  were 
tnTcUiog  rapidly  through  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  the 
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Farah-Rud  river  one  of  the  horses  tell  dead  lame.  He  was 
stnpped,  his  trappings  thrown  into  a  nullah,  and  turned 
loose,  but  the  pour  Inrasc  continued  to  hobble  atter  ihcm. 
and  was  not  driven  odf  until  the  rissaldar  had  laid  about  him 
with  a  heei-rope. 
Thev  halted  in  a  totx:  of  trees  about  a  imle  further  on,  and, 

* 

as  was  their  invariable  custom,  selected  a  spot  which  com- 
manded a  t;ofKl  \new  of  the  surroundini;  countr>'. 

Xot  expecting  any  immediate  danger,  ihey  were  about  to 
kindle  a  fire  when  the  Sikh  uttered  a  warning  cr\',  and  at 
once  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were  riveted  upon  an  irreg- 
ular crowd  of  horsenie!i  coming  down  the  valley  on  the 
watershed  of  which  they  had  bivouacked. 

Peyton  knew  that  he  and  his  companions  were  hidden  from 
obser\'ation  by  the  trees,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  the 
horses*  girths  were  tightened  again,  and  then  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  newcomers  were  watched  vnxh  interest. 

They  did  not  long  leave  the  British  soldiers  in  doubt  as  to 
their  identity. 

**  Cossacks  from  the  Ural,"  whispered  De  Vismcs.  **  I 
know  their  head-dress  well,  as  I  once  lived  among  'em  for  a 
month.'* 

'*  Then  the  Russians  are  advancing  on  Kandahar,"  said 
Peyton.  "  Thank  Heaven  otur  fellows  will  be  there  to  meet 
them." 

The  enemy  came  momentarily  nearer,  and  were  evidently 
about  to  pass  them  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  shallow  river  which  ran  north-west  towards  the 
Farah-Rud. 

"  It  's  a  jolly  good  job  the>'  don't  go  in  for  scouting  on  the 
hillsides,"  murmured  Peyton.  "  Otherwise  we  should  be  in 
trouble." 

The  Cossacks  had  reached  the  nearest  point  to  the  con- 
cealed party  when  the  unexpected  happened.  The  discarded 
charger,  who  had  made  his  way  to  the  water,  seeing  a  troop 
of  horsemen,  had  cantered  off  to  them  on  three  legs,  and 
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whinnied  his  delight  at  again  falling  in  with  his  own  kind. 
Instantly  the  three  native  oflBcers  sprang  to  their  blankets  in 
order  to  smother  the  cries  of  any  of  their  animals  that  might 
choose  to  give  tongue  in  reply,  but.  old  campaigners  as  they 
were,  the  other  troop-horses  were  too  busy  with  their  feed  to 
indulge  in  conversation. 

The  Cossacks  halted  at  the  somewhat  singular  encounter 
and  some  of  them  dismounted  to  examine  the  prize.  At 
once  a  great  deal  of  gesticulation  and  excitement  arose  in 
their  midst. 

**  They  have  found  the  regimental  number  on  his  hoof." 
growled  De  Vismes. 

**  Yes,'*  said  Peyton  grimly.  '*  We  must  spare  no  more 
lives,"  and  he  thought  of  the  concluding  words  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefs letter. 

**  It 's  a  good  job  we  did  n*t  shoot  him." 

**  True,  but  we  might  have  stabbed  him.  I  trust  they 
won't  find  the  saddlery." 

The  Cossacks  deliberated  for  some  time,  and  then  pushed 
on  rapidly  southwards,  whilst  they  now  detached  scouting 
parties  on  the  hills. 

**  That  was  a  close  call,"  obser\'ed  De  Vismes,  drawing  a 
deep  breath. 

**  Very.  In  half-an-hour*s  time  we  will  drop  over  into  the 
next  street,"  said  Peyton,  meaning  that  they  would  traverse 
the  ridge  and  try  the  neighbouring  valley  as  a  safer  route. 

Nothing  happened  that  night  or  the  next  day  when  they 
crossed  the  track  leading  from  Herat  to  Zulfikar..  As  the 
evening  of  the  seventh  day  came  on  they  cautiously  ap- 
proached the  Kuhsan  Pass.  Once  safely  through  this,  they 
had  only  two  days  of  hard  riding  before  them,  as  they  would 
be  in  Persian  territory. 

But  although  the  goal  was  so  near,  Peyton  resolved  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance. 

The  country  was  well  wooded  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass, 
so  he  halted  his  little  company  in  a  secluded  spot  some  two 
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miles  distant  from  the  cleft  in  the  hills  through  which  ran 
the  caravan  route,  and  bcnt  Gurdal  Singh  tbn\ard  on  loot  to 
reconnoitre. 

The  Sikh  was  absent  tliree  hours,  and  Peyton  was  becom- 
ing anxious  ;  darkness  came,  and  there  still  was  no  sit^n  ot* 
the  jemadar. 

W.  last  lie  returned.  !)reathlcss  but  imperturbable. 

**  What  news,  jemadar  r  "  s^iid  the  Commander. 

"  111  news.  >ahib."  w.is  the  repix .  *  A  huiuired  Cos>acks 
are  eating  rotmd  their  nres  about  a  quarter  01' a  mile  from  the 
pass,  and  a  sentry  is  placed  where  the  road  enters  the  hills." 

The  annoyance  and  amazement  of  the  two  officers  at  these 
tidings  were  best  signified  by  silence.  At  last  Peyton  said  : 
**  We  must  get  through  to-night." 

"Of  course,"  answered  De  Visines.  **  But  how?  To 
attempt  to  rush  it  means  death  for  the  lot  of  us." 

"  We  must  think  of  some  means,"  said  the  other,  and  he 
called  to  him  Rissaldar  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  who  knew  this 
part  of  the  countr>'  thoroughly,  ha\4ng  ser\'ed  on  an  escort 
for  a  boundary  commission  in  the  locality. 

The  Mohammedan,  ha\'ing  questioned  the  Sikh,  explained 
that  the  Cossacks  were  encamped  on  a  piece  of  le\'el  ground 
on  one  side  of  a  small  stream  which  issued  from  the  pass.  It 
would  be  possible  in  the  night  to  reach  uuobser\*ed  the 
entrance  to  the  pass  by  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  crossing 
the  water  at  the  nearest  point*  and  making  a  dash  for  the 
road. 

But  there  was  the  sentry. 

"  Leave  him  to  me,"  said  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  mth  a  com- 
placent grin.  "  I  have  often  crept  into  a  Keddah,  sahib, 
when  a  boy,  and  thrown  a  noose  round  the  leg  of  an  ele- 
phant.    A  Cossack's  neck  is  not  nearly  so  thick." 

"  This  sounds  deuced  like  murder,"  said  Captain  Pe>'ton 
in  English.  "  Remember,  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  I  would  not  have  the  man  killed  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
Can  you  disarm  and  gag  him  quietly  ?  " 
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"  Protector  of  the  Poor,  it  is  done." 

Shortly  before  miduiG^ht  the  five  men,  having  selected  the 
best  of  the  horses,  and  hobbled  the  others  to  prevent  them 
from  foUott-ing,  readied  the  farther  side  of  the  stream,  whose 
noisy  progress  effectualU'  drowned  the  sounds  of  the  horses' 
feet.  They  cautioitsiy  examined  the  Cossach  encampment 
which  was  plainly  visible  in  a  flood  of  brilliant  moonlight. 
They  could  also  s<.-e  the  sentr^-,  and  whilst  they  were  arranc;- 
ing  their  final  plan  oi  action  the  rehef  was  effected. 

"  His  hour  has  not  come,"  murmured  Shah  Xawaz  Khan 
to  his  compatriot  as  tlie\-  watched  the  Cossack  whose  turn  of 
duty  had  expired  returning  to  the  bivouac. 

An  idea  now  occurred  to  Peyton.  Not  only  must  they  get 
safely  into  the  pass,  but  the  Cossacks  must  be  sent  off  on  the 
wrong  scent,  or  the  gagged  sentry  must  soou  be  discovered 
and  a  pursuit  established. 

"  Gurdal  Singh,"  he  said  to  the  Sikh.  "Take your  horse 
and  return.  Cross  the  stream  lower  down,  and  in  half  an 
hour  ride  openly  toward  the  encampment.  Go  as  near  as 
you  can  with  safety,  fire  your  carbine  at  them,  yell  as  loud 
as  you  are  able,  and  then  do  your  best  to  escape.  Here  is  a 
letter  from  the  Amir  if  you  fall  in  with  any  Afghans.  You 
must  endeavour  to  return  to  Kandahar  and  report  our  pro- 
gress.    I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  rewarded." 

"  Salaam,  sahib  !  "  returned  the  Sikh  gravely,  and  he  led 
off  his  horse  without  another  word. 

At  the  same  moment  Shah  Nawaz  Khan  slipped  away  into 
the  shadows  like  a  ghost,  having  divested  himself  of  his 
boots  and  most  of  his  clothing.  He  only  earned  a  heel-rope 
and  a  knife. 

A  cloud  passed  over  the  moon,  plunging  the  landscape 
into  darkness,  and  for  fifteen  weary  minutes  the  others 
waited  in  ill-sustained  suspense. 

Then  a  dark  form  crept  up  from  the  river  bank  and  a  gruff 
voice  said  : 

"  It  is  done,  sahib.    Give  me  a  minute  to  dothe  myself." 
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**  Is  he  bound  aiid  ijagged  ?  "  said  Peyton,  leaning  towards 
the  place  where  Shah  Nawaz  Klhan  was  wriggling  into  his 
accoutrements. 

*  He  is  tound.  >ahib.  but  the  i^ag  slipped.**  Then,  alter 
a  tug  at  a  boot,  the  rissaidar  added  :  *  Xcvertheiess  he  will 
not  speak." 

Peyton  remembered  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  instructions 
and  asiced  no  more  questions. 

To  cro:>s  the  btreani  and  <iinctly  giidc  into  the  gloom  <»l'  the 
pass  was  now  an  easy  matter.  This  was  hardly  accomplished 
when  a  couple  of  rifle  shots  rang  out  in  the  still  air  in  quick 
succession,  and  they  couid  piainiy  hear  the  siiouting  of  the 
Cossacks  as  thev  sprang  to  anns. 

Silently  and  doggedly  the  fonr  soldiers  urged  on  their 
tired  horses.  The  ascent  was  short  but  steep.  By  two 
o'clock  they  were  nearing  the  summit  of  the  pass  when  they 
heard  an  unmistakable  sound  some  distance  in  the  rear. 
The  crack  of  the  Cossack  whip,  and  cries  of  encouragement 
to  animals  as  a  party  of  pursuers  rode  after  them,  came  up 
from  the  cavernous  depths  of  the  defile. 

**  They  have  found  the  sentr>'/*  said  Pe>'ton.  *'  Only  a 
few  of  them  must  have  followed  the  Sikh." 

'*  Allah  has  permitted  it/*  said  Shah  Nawaz  Khan,  "  but 
the  prophet  himself  could  not  make  their  sentry  tell  that 
which  he  saw." 

Then  the  full  and  terrible  significance  of  his  orders  came 
to  Pe>'ton*s  mind  for  the  first  time. 

"  You  must  remain  here  and  bar  the  way  as  long  as  you 
can,**  he  said  to  the  two  Mahommedans. 

•*  It  is  done.**  they  both  replied. 

Shah  Nawaz  Khan  continued,  without  the  slightest  tremor 
in  his  voice  :  "  I  have  a  wife  and  three  little  ones  in  the  cav- 
alry bazaar  at  Sbikarpur.** 

"  My  aged  father  and  mother  live  at  Delhi,*'  said  Jemadar 
Musa  Khan,  "  and  I  send  them  a  quarter  of  my  pay  every 
month." 
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•  *  They  shall  not  want  whilst  the  Sirkar  reigns, ' '  replied 
Peyton,  choking  down  his  emotion.  **  May  God  guard  you.'* 

**  Salaam,  sahib."  cried  both  men,  and  they  dismounted. 
The  last  that  Pevton  and  De  Vismes  saw  of  them  thev  were 
stri\nng  to  prise  a  big  rock  into  the  middle  of  the  narrow  and 
precipitous  mountain  path,  which  here  overhung  a  steep 
gorge. 

The  officers  rode  forward  in  silence,  and  in  a  little  while 
they  heard  rapid  firing  in  tlie  rear.  They  continued  in  a 
desultor>- manner  for  some  time,  and  then  died  away;  but 
there  appeared  to  be  no  further  pursuit. 

'*  The  majority  of  those  shots  were  from  Lee-Metford  car- 
bines," said  De  Vismes. 

**  Well  they  might  be,"  replied  Pej-ton,  who  was  bitter 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  two  brave  men  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  to  certain  death. 

**  The  last  shots  certainly  were,"  persisted  the  other. 

**  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  escape.  Why,  there 
were  probably  fifty  Cossacks." 

**True,  but  the  fifty  don't  know  how  many  they  are 
facing." 

Further  conversation  was,  however,  out  of  the  question. 
The  road  in  the  descent  became  momentarily  worse.  Fortu- 
nately the  sky  had  cleared  again  and  the  moonlight  enabled 
them  to  pick  their  way,  else  they  would  inevitably  have 
blundered  down  into  the  rocky  abyss  through  which  a  new 
stream  was  now  threading  its  way  into  Persia.  Judging  by 
the  roar  which  came  up  out  of  the  depths  there  must  be  a 
considerable  volume  of  water,  and  it  was  evident  that  several 
torrents,  converging  from  other  spurs  in  the  hills,  had  here 
found  a  common  channel. 

Their  horses  were  now  almost  dead  beat,  and  they  were 
practically  in  the  same  condition  themselves,  but  they  kept 
doggedly  on  till  dawn  came,  and  they  neared  the  Persian 
end  of  the  defile. 

But  who  can  picture  their  dismay  when,  on  emerging  into 
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a  comparadveiy  oi?cu  valley,  they  plainly  saw  another  Cos- 
sack encampment  abont  a  mile  distant  ? 

"  Alikiianoff  must  have  had  .some  inklinij  01*  a  counter 
move  irom  Persia."  aaid  De  \'ismes.  '  He  has  cxndentlv 
seized,  every  caravan  route. ' ' 

*  It  is  to  stop  supplies  reaching  our  troops  irom  this  side.  * 
said  Peyton.  *  There  is  iiothinv;  lor  it  but  to  cross  the  river 
and  tr>-  to  e:>ca|x:  towanis  the  north  before  we  are  seen.  It 
will  be  a  na.sly  job,  especially  with  horses  so  done  up  as 
ours  are. '  * 

True  enough,  this  was  their  only  resource.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  cox'er  of  some  trees  they  lx>ldly  advanced  into 
the  stream,  and  the  chargers,  freshened  by  the  water  dxsh- 
ing  against  their  flanks,  gallantly  essayed  the  diffictilt 
passage. 

In  such  a  turbulent  and  fierce-rushing  current  it  was  use- 
less to  dismount  and  cling  to  mane  or  tail.  They  must  either 
gain  the  other  side  with  comparative  ease  or  be  swept  away 
by  the  force  of  the  swirling  and  eddying  river. 

For  a  few  moments  all  went  well.  Then  De  Vismes'  horse, 
slipping  on  a  loose  stone,  plunged  Wolently,  rolled  o\'er,  and 
Peyton  saw  animal  and  rider  hurled  headlong  by  the  ctirrent 
into  a  vortex  of  foam.  They  disappeared  momentarily,  but 
he  caught  glimpses  of  them  as  they  fought  madly  for  life 
when  they  rose  again  many  yards  further  on. 

Horrified  beyond  expression,  he  seemed  to  lose  all  muscular 
power,  and  would  infallibly  have  met  the  same  fate  if  his 
gallant  Waler  had  not  scrambled  into  safety  on  the  opposite 
bank. 

It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  helping  De  V'ismes,  or  looking 
for  him.  One  of  the  five  was  left,  and  he  still  had  sixty  long 
miles  before  him. 

Pe>'ton  rode  forward  as  in  a  dream  until  he  reached  a 
friendly  wood,  where  he  fell  rather  than  dismounted  from  his 
charger,  and  lay  for  a  little  while  on  the  ground,  utterly 
powerless. 
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And  the  only  concrete  idea  lie  pciasessed  seemed  to  be 
fixed  in  his  brain  in  letters  of  fire.  Had  not  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  w-ritten  : 

' '  You  must  allow  neither  your  own  life,  nor  the  Uvea  of 
your  companions,  nor  oi  your  opponents,  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  accomplishment  of  this  mission." 

"  Chicken  broth  and  warm  milk  are  all  ver>-  ncil.  old 
chap,  when  a  man  is  as_/f«  desiede  as  you  were  on  Wednes- 
day, but  I  think  the  time  has  really  arrived  when  a  peg 
would  do  you  good.  T  have  saved  a  whole  bottle  of  the  best 
for  three  hot  weeks  in  expectation  of  your  coming,  and  there 's 
half  a  dozen  of  soda  swinging  in  wet  towels  in  the  veran- 
dah." 

It  n'os  Captain  Adams,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Lancers,  who 
spoke,  and  he  afiected  a  merriment  he  was  far  from  feeling 
as  he  gazed  at  Peyton,  stretched  listlessly  on  a  charpoy 
beneath  an  awning  rigged  up  in  front  of  the  principal  abode 
in  Turbal-i-Shaikh-Janni. 

Not  a  word  had  Peyton  spoken  for  thirty-six  hours  after 
he  fell  senseless  at  Adams's  feet  muttering  before  conscious- 
ness fled  :  "  Russia — war — come  fi^m  Quetta — search  for  De 
Vismes— carried  away  river." 

By  carefiil  treatment  the  lancer  had  succeeded  in  saving 
Peyton's  life,  and  believing  that  some  tragedy  had  occurred, 
he  sent  out  a  large  party  of  Persian  horsemen  to  scour  the 
country,  but  they  returned  to  report  that  they  had  discov- 
ered nothing  save  the  presence  of  some  Cossacks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuhsan  Pass. 

It  was  now  the  evening  of  Sunday. 

Peyton  was  much  better  and  able  to  grasp  the  tremendous 
importance  of  his  journey  when  Adams  had  explained  why 
he  and  nineteen  other  British  officers  had  been  living  for  six 
weeks  on  the  Per^an  frontier,  dose  to  the  Central  Asian 
Railway. 

"  Come,"  said  Adams,  "  a  small  dose  of  whiskey  and  soda 
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111  give  you  an  appetite.  I  must  pack  you  into  a  paiki  * 
•>-morrow.  and  earn-  you  oil  to  Mahommaciabaci.  which  we 

ivc  made  our  centre.  There  you  will  rind  six  or  seven 
ther  men,  wiio  liave  change  of  sections.  It  is  «i  great 
scheme.  C  can  assure  you.  ' 

'*  I  \\\\\  l>e  ready,'  said  Peyton.  Then  he  added  ^;^veiy  : 
'*  Is  there  an\   news  of  De  Vismes  ?  " 

*  Not  the  slii^htcst.  Heaven  knows  where  that  beastly 
river  wouid  carr>-  iiini  to.     It  runs  into  nowhere. 

Whereljy  Adams  meant  that  the  torrent  was  one  of  those 
numerous  Central  Asian  streams  which,  rising  in  the  hills, 
finally  lose  themselves  in  the  midst  of  desert  wastes  of 
sand. 

Pex-ton  was  much  cast  doxiTi  for  a  while.  But,  thorough 
soldier  as  he  was,  he  knew  that  his  brave  comrades,  English- 
men and  natives,  had  succumbed  to  the  lotter>-  of  yxvLV. 

He  declined  the  proflTered  peg,  but  asked  for  a  cheroot. 
Adams  and  he  were  lighting  their  cigars  when  they  noticed 
three  wretched -looking  men  attired  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
and  mounted  on  small  ponies,  coming  through  the  bazaar, 
attended  by  a  curious  crowd. 

Peyton  suddenly  forgot  his  weakness.     He  leaped  to  his 

feet  and  yelled  :  **  By  ,  it  *s  De  Vismes  and  the  two 

sowars  !  ** 

And  it  was. 

De  Vismes  had  been  deposited  on  a  sand-bank,  and  had 
thence  crawled,  ^4th  a  sprained  wrist  and  a  bruised  knee,  to 
a  Persian  village,  where  he  lay  quite  prostrate  for  the  best 
part  of  two  days. 

Here  he  was  found  by  the  Risaldar  and  Musa  Khan,  who 
had  driven  back  the  Cossacks  by  first  firing  at  them  briskly 
in  the  darkness,  and  then  causing  their  own  two  chargers, 
by  lashing  them  with  their  sabres,  to  gallop  madly  down  the 
narrow  path  and  precipitate  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  astounded 

*  K  covered  Utter. 
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pursuers  into  the  ra\'inc.  where  they  were  found  by  the     : 
next  day. 

The  two  Mahommedans  crossed  to  the  north  of  the  st-  ; 
higher  up  than  the  officers,   and  thus  eiicaped  the  ^c 
batch  of  Cossacks  in  their  turn. 

And  these  things  formed  but  a  teeble  prelude  to  the  eve< 
that  tbllowed. 


XT 


« 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


ANOTHER   AGINCOURT. 


COMP  A  jDES."  wrote  Lord  Roberts  in  a  proclamation 
.-  :d  to  the  amiy  on  June  ist,  *  in  the  ibrthcom- 
in<^  battle  with  the  French,  England  demands  our 
.s  under  circumstances  that  have  seldom,  if  ever  before, 
occuiicd  in  her  jlorious  histor>-. 

*  *  We  must,  at  all  liazards,  utterly  rout  and  destroy  the 
enemv. 

**  This  is  the  c.ncial  struggle  of  the  campaign.  The  best 
troops  of  France  are  opposed  to  us.  Their  numbers  far 
exceed  our  own.  but  I  know  that  they  cannot  equal  us  in 
courage,  in  disa|>line,  in  ever>'  splendid  quality  that  is  found 
in  the  British  soMier. 

"  To  otir  hands  are  committed  the  destinies  of  our  beloved 

.intr>'.    Strong  in  that  sacred  trust,  I  feel  in  my  heart  that 

issue  is  already  determined.     Let  us  resolve  that,  God 

willing,  our  confidence  in  victor>'  shall  be  justified  by  the 

result.    We  must  deal  the  enemy  such  a  blow  that  the  power 

of  France  will  stagger  helpless  from  our  path." 

The  Commander-in-Chief  would  not  have  uttered  theae 
stirring  words  to  his  men  had  there  not  been  desperate  need 
for  the  display  of  that  calm  courage  which  recks  not  of  the 
chances  of  war. 

There  were  400,000  British  troops  massed  in  two  great 
armies  of  similar  proportions  on  bot'*  sides  of  the  Seine,  in 
the  pastoral  valleys  between  Yvetot  and  Rouen. 

Taught  pnidence  by  their  previous  experiences,  the  French 
commanders  resolved  that  their  next  blow  should  be  a  ded* 
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sive  one.  For  a  wonder,  therefore,  their  national  \-anit\-  was 
subordinated  to  the  rigid  necessities  of  the  moment,  and. 
beyond  some  trittal  outpost  affairs,  no  engagement  was 
risiied  with  the  invaders  until  thej-  had  assembled  such 
oven\'helming  forces  that,  under  the  ordinary'  conditions  of 
wan'are,  they  must  succeed  in  hopelessly  crushing  the  two 
sections  of  the  British  anny. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine  General  Saussier  contem- 
plated. \s\\\\  the  conscious  pride  of  superiority,  a  superb  army 
of  500,000  men.  whilst,  on  tlie  south.  General  Me rcier  com- 
manded a  well-equipped  force  of  450,000. 

France  had  strained  e\'er>-  iier\-e  to  place  these  plienom- 
enal  numbers  rapidly  in  the  field. 

All  bridges  across  the  river  had  been  blown  up  to  a  point 
far  below  Yvetot;  junction  between  the  different  portions  of 
Lord  Roberts's  troops  was  rendered  apparently  impossible 
without  retreat  or  delay. 

The  former  course  meant  a  moral  victory  for  the  French  ; 
the  latter  they  resolved  to  render  impossible  by  delivering  a 
concerted  attack  at  dawn  on  June  2d. 

Like  Trocbu  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  General  Saussier 
had  bis  plan;  like  von  Moltke,  on  the  same  memorable  occa- 
sion, Lord  Roberts  also  had  a  scheme,  and  it  differed  materi- 
ally from  that  of  Saussier.  ' 

During  the  afternoon  of  June  ist  thirty-eight  stout  barges 
were  towed  up  the  Seine  from  a  point  below  Yvetot,  where 
willing  hands  had  for  some  days  past  been  engaged  in  fitting 
substantial  level  platforms  upon  them  at  a  uniform  height  of 
six  feet  from  the  water. 

Between  the  two  wings  of  the  British  army  nineteen  roads 
led  to  the  river,  and  at  ten  o'clock  that  night  there  were 
nineteen  substantial  floating  bridges  spanning  the  stream  in 
each  locality  where  a  crossing  was  practicable. 

About  the  same  hour  General  Massy,  who  now  controlled 
the  operations  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  pushed  some 
10,000  men  close  up  to  the  French  lines — "Just  to  keep 
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:iiem  awake*  he  explained  to  his  staff— and  whilst  the 
French  generalissimo  man"clled  at  the  audacity  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  anticipating  tlic  attack  ot*  the  inorrow.  iot>.oiX)  of 
the  said  English  were  <mictly  takinvr  \\\}  the  positions  allotted 
to  them  on  the  L-xtcnsivc  lines  of  the  northeni  force. 

Shortly  ^xjfore  dawn  the  10.000.  who  had  made  thinirs 
exceedingly  livclv  for  the  French  in  the  dark,  ranidlv  with- 
drew,  and  when  (general  Sanssier  was  calmly  drinking  his 
inoniing  coiTee  and  glancim^  over  the  nnai  arrangements  for 
the  attack,  to  commence  at  5.30  a.m..  it  l)eing  then  four 
o'clock,  the  actual  disposition  of  his  adversary*  was  as 
follows  : 

Three  miles  in  front  of  his  position  were  >5n.ono  Britons. 
General  Massy,  with  50,000  men,  was  intrusted  with  the 
comparatively  easy  task  of  holding  the  river  flank,  whilst 
the  barges,  having  ser\'ed  their  purpose,  were  drawn  up  on 
the  British  bank  of  the  stream,  and,  by  prior  eflBcienc>'  of 
design,  now  formed  tliirty -eight  excellent  floating  forts  in 
the  most  exposed  localities. 

General  Saussier  did  not  know  of  these  unexpected  events, 
nor  did  he  know,  as  he  asked  for  a  second  cup,  that  at  that 
precise  moment,  the  British  were  advancing  to  attack  him. 

Lord  Roberts  resolved,  from  the  outset,  to  risk  annihila- 
tion for  the  sake  of  complete  success. 

A  partial  or  merely  strategic  victory  would  be  as  bad  as  a 
defeat. 

The  superior  French  army  lay  crescent-shape  in  front  and 
almost  overlapping  him.  He  therefore  sent  the  whole  of 
his  guns  and  cavalr>'  to  the  extreme  left  with  orders  to  irre- 
sistibly pound  the  French  right  until  it  was  driven  in  upon 
the  centre.  He  split  up  his  forces  into  six  divisions  of  ten 
brigades,  and  in  each  brigade  there  were  5000  men.  He 
personally  kept  at  his  immediate  disposal  eight  additional 
brigades  as  a  reserve. 

Divisional  commanders  and  brigadiers  received  the  most 
precise  instructions  that  the>''  must  each  fight  on  his  own 
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iiue  oi"ad^-ance  without  reference  to  proceedings  elsewhere, 
and  the  oidy  de\'iatioii  from  this  definite  scheme  would  occur 
when  the  French  riijht  was  obviously  driven  iu,  and  concen- 
tration towards  the  Rouen  load  and  the  Seine  should  be 
aimed  at. 

In  a  simple  phrase,  the  battle  was  fought  as  though  the 
British  troops  were  travelling  along  the  radii  of  a  fan,  of 
which  the  French  constituted  the  outer  circumference.  As 
the  tight  proi;rcHsed  the  fan  commenced  to  contract. 

General  Saussier  finished  his  second  cup  of  coSee  that 
night  in  Paris. 

He  was  about  to  complete  his  early  breakfa.si  when  the 
sound  of  firing,  rapidly  growing  in  volume  over  a  wide  seg- 
ment of  the  Frencli  front,  startled  him  exceedingly. 

A  sUffoSicer  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  an  attack  in  force." 

"  Impossible  !  "  shouted  the  general.  "  They  have  impu- 
dence the  most  sublime,  but  surely  not  such  as  this." 

An  aide-de-camp  rode  madly  up  to  the  house  occupied  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  My  General,"  he  cried,  "  the  English  have  driven  in 
the  pickets,  and  the  whole  army  is  threatened." 

"  It  is  unbelievable  !  "  roared  the  astonished  Frenchman, 
rushing  towards  his  charger.  "  Fly,"  he  continued,  address- 
ing his  staff,  "  to  order  a  general  advance,  and  telephone  to 
Mercier  to  offer  battle  at  once.  We  must  drive  these  imbe- 
ciles into  the  sea  forthwith," 

There  could  uow  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  engagement. 

Along  a  front  of  seven  miles,  a  determined  conflict  was 
already  in  progress,  and  the  mad  fury  of  the  combat  rent  the 
air  ^'ith  its  din,  whilst  aSrigbted  birds  miugled  their  cries 
with  the  screaming  of  shells  and  the  whistling  of  bullets. 

The  French  guns  were  caught  in  a  most  disadvantageous 
position,  being  massed  in  rear  of  the  centre,  and  the  fierce 
and  wholly  unexpected  onslaught  of  the  British  momentarily 
drove  back  the  French  line,  and  hampered  the  exertions  of 
the  artillery. 
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At  last  Gtinerai  Saussier  ordered  ten  batteries  to  the  front, 
to  stop  the  British  advance  at  ail  hazards. 

Miscalculating  the  position  of  his  opponents,  the  French 
artiller\-  officer  intrusted  with  the  movement  actually  gal- 
loped his  guns  into  the  fighting  line  of  a  brigade  composed 
of  the  London  Scottish,  the  Queen's  Westminsters,  the 
Artists'  Corps,  and  the  Inns  of  Court  Volunteers,  strength- 
ened by  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers. 

**  Bayonet  the  gunners.  Westminsters  !  "  shouted  Colonel 
Sir  Howard  \'incent.  as  he  perceived  the  endeavours  of  the 
French  to  wheel  rapidly  and  extricate  themselves. 

**  Shoot  the  horses,  23d.'*  yelled  Colonel  Blyth,  who 
knew  the  most  effective  method  of  throwing  guns  out  of 
action. 

This  combination  of  effort  soon  achieved  its  purpose.  The 
French  artiller>'men  fought  like  men  possessed,  for  the  gun- 
ner in  all  lands  cares  not  for  life  when  his  beloved  weapon  is 
in  danger.  It  was  the  first  experience  of  the  Volunteers  in 
the  dread  realities  of  war,  but  they  took  up  the  points  of  the 
situation  like  puppies  lapping  new  milk.  They  absolutely 
climbed  over  men,  guns,  and  horses,  and  it  seemed  as 
though,  in  a  fit  of  Gargantuan  rage,  they  desired  to  pound 
the  lot  into  fragments,  until  their  officers  hastily  persuaded 
them  to  form  up  in  column  again. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon  was  order  restored. 

Even  the  brief  diversion  created  by  the  mad  exploit  of  the 
artiller>'  enabled  the  commander  of  the  French  centre  to 
rally  his  disgusted  but  unbeaten  troops.  In  the  small  town 
of  Les  Petits  Osiers,  a  congeries  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes, 
he  took  his  stand,  and  when  the  British  brigade  resumed  its 
advance,  it  was  met  by  a  murderous  and  well-sustained  fire 
from  a  vastly  superior  force. 

For  a  little  while  the  Brigadier,  Colonel  Bl>'th,  made  bis 
men  lie  down  until  he  sent  to  Major-General  James  Alleyne, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  dix'ision,  for  reinforcements. 

But  ever>'  brigade  was  hotly  engaged,  and  relief  was  im- 
possible. 
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Colonel  Blj-th  hesitated  no  longer.  WTiatever  the  result 
to  himself  and  his  men,  the  French  must  be  driven  out  of 
Les  Petits  Osiers.  Calmly  trotting  his  horse  into  the  bullet- 
swept  zone  in  front  of  his  men.  he  shouted,  pointing  to  the 
town  with  his  sword,  "  Xow,  who  leads  ?  " 

Few  could  hear  him  owing  to  the  noise  of  the  firing,  but 
all  understood  his  action.  E^'er)'  man  sprang  to  his  feet. 
and  a  race  ensued  between  the  different  regiments  as  to 
which  should  be  first  to  close  with  the  enemy. 

Alas,  many  fell  by  the  way.  Of  that  fine  brigade  it  was 
afterwards  computed  that  400  men  were  lost  during  that 
frightful  onrush. 

But  heroism  such  as  this  n-as  not  to  be  denied,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  at  close  quarters  with  the  French. 
The  latter,  nothing  loth,  sought  to  engulf  them  in  a  sea  of 
lead  and  steel,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  entire  brigade  must 
have  been  annihilated  had  not  help  arrived. 

Lord  Roberts,  at  first  anxiously  noting  the  progress  of  the 
fight  from  the  tower  of  an  ancient  church,  was  assured  by 
about  5.30  a.m.  that  all  was  well  on  both  wings.  He 
descended,  therefore,  and  moved  up  the  reserve  division  to 
strengthen  the  centre  attack  where  he  counted  upon  the 
most  stubborn  resistance. 

Among  the  troops  under  his  direct  command  was  a  splen- 
did brigade  of  6000  men,  composed  exclusively  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Con3tabuIar>-. 

Unequalled  throughout  the  world  for  physique  and  steadi- 
ness on  parade,  these  stalwart  troops  were  much  more  at 
home  in  active  ser\'ice  than  when  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
duties,  and  there  had  been  no  little  grumbling  among  the 
men  when  they  were  not  selected  to  take  part  in  the  first 
attack.  But,  unknown  to  themselves,  fate  had  reser\'ed  for 
them  a  predominant  share  in  determining  the  fortunes  of 
the  day. 

Perceiving  mth  quick  glance  the  momentary-  check  of 
Colonel  Bl>-th*s  force,  and  intuitively  realising  the  difficul- 
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ties  aj^nst  which  he  was  contending,  Lord  Roberts  now 
dispatched  the  Royal  Irish  Coustabular>'  to  his  assistance. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  the  Fusiliers  and  the  London 
G>rps  were  seemingly  swallowed  up  by  overwhelming  odds  of 
fresh  troops,  the  Irish  Military*  Police  dashed  at  the  double 
into  the  town  and  set  about  the  congenial  and  oft-practised 
task  of  clearing  the  streets. 

Now.  street-tighting  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  the  French 
soon  found  thai  Ireland  had  dcveiopea  the  pastime  to  a 
pitch  of  excellence  never  dreamed  of  on  the  Continent. 
Whetlier  using  bullet,  bayonet,  or  butt-end  of  a  rifle,  the 
Irish  policeman  was  an  expert  of  the  lirst  (quality,  and  the 
small,  if  active.  Frenchman  was  no  match  for  the  genial 
giant  who  proceeded  to  mercilessly  instruct  him  in  the  science 
of  an  election  fight. 

In  ten  minutes  there  were  over  a  thousand  French  soldiers 
stretched,  killed  or  badly  injured,  on  the  paving  stones  of 
Les  Petits  Osiers,  and  the  rest  were  swept  into  the  open 
country  at  the  rear,  as  though  a  tornado  had  struck 
them. 

"  Faith,**  cried  a  pleasant-looking  leviathan,  wiping  the 
blood  from  a  cut  across  his  forehead  when  a  moment's  halt 
was  possible,  "  that  reminds  me  of  nothin'  in  the  world  so 
much  as  like  a  Cork  dimonstration.'* 

"  It 's  a  thrue  word  you  spoke,  O'Reilly,"  said  the  man 
whom  he  addressed.  '*  Th'  only  difference  is  that  a  Cork 
mob  would  n*t  have  quit  so  aisy." 

Lord  Roberts,  informed  by  signals  from  the  church  tower 
that  the  artillery  and  cavalry  had  driven  in  the  French 
right,  and  that  the  extreme  British  left  was  already  begin- 
ning to  swing  round,  made  up  his  mind  at  this  moment  to 
strike  a  tremendous  blow  at  the  discomfited  enemy. 

Rouen  was  but  three  miles  distant. 

He  had  determined  to  attack  the  city  next  day  with  a  por- 
tion of  his  forces,  but  the  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  the 
huge  French  force  had  melted  away  before  the  ardour  of  his 
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men,  suggested  the  possibilitx-  of  capturing  the  place  forth- 
with, when  organised  resistance  was  least  probable. 

Hastily  explaining  his  design  to  AUeyne,  with  whose 
dinsion  he  united  the  entire  resen-e.  he  sent  off  several 
aides  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  mounted  arms,  which, 
by-the-way.  were  led  by  Lieut. -General  Sir  Drurv-  Lowe. 

Some  further  minor  details  were  arranged  with  lucidity 
and  dispatch,  mth  the  result  that  by  9.30  a.m.  a  fresh  set  of 
ideas  n-ere  in  full  operation,  having  for  their  object  the 
capture  of  Rouen  itself. 

AIlevTie's  division  marched  in  two  columns  along  parallel 
roads  straight  for  the  gate  known  as  the  Porte  de  Ha\-re, 
and  the  cavalry-  and  guns  were  instructed  to  press  hard  for 
the  same  point,  eleven  o'clock  being  the  hour  fixed  for  the 
combination  of  the  attack. 

The  flying  French  were  by  this  time  seized  with  absolute 
panic. 

To  their  excitable  nature  it  seemed  as  though  fate  forbade 
that  they  should  prevail  against  the  British.  General  Saus- 
sier,  after  in  vain  risking  his  life  repeatedly  in  the  effort  to 
stem  the  tide  of  disaster,  had  been  forced  by  his  staff  to 
desist. 

He  hurriedly  gave  his  second  in  command  orders  to  defend 
the  town  at  all  hazards  until  Merder  could  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  then  resolved  to  proceed  by  special  train  to 
Paris. 

In  view  of  the  inflammable  condition  of  that  fickle  citj-, 
this  resolution  was  a  wise  one.  He  was  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  it  was  far  better  that  the  Government  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  by  himself  than 
by  the  necessarily  more  unconvincing  means  of  a  dispatch. 

Sir  Drury  Lowe  was  vigorously  shelling  the  retreating 
force  with  shrapnel — his  cavalry  delivering  charge  after 
charge  in  the  successfiil  endeavour  to  more  hopelessly  cro^'d 
the  French  into  the  centre — ^wh<?n  news  of  Lord  Roberts's 
fresh  design  reached  htm. 
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By  a  masterly  stroke  of  genius  he  at  once  changed  his 
tactics. 

Hastily  massine:  his  cavaln-,  he  caused  them  to  charge 
into  the  scattered  but  still  numerous  I'oe  for  a  distance  of 
about  SiO  yards.  The  'ii vision  was  then  to  wheel  to  right 
-nd  Icit.  thus  opening  up  a  clear  path  for  the  i^nns  which 
followed  in  their  track,  and  enabling  them  to  <icciniatc  tiieir 
opponents  from  the  closer  range. 

Tlii.s  temblv  elfcctivc  luancuuvrc  was  rei>cated  airain  and 
again,  and  the  French  losses  during  the  next  hour  were  >im- 
ply  colossal. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  of  any  otlier  consideration  but 
the  one  object  in  view.  The  claims  of  humanity  were  neces- 
sarily thrown  to  the  winds.  Gunners  and  horsemen  indi- 
vidually were  but  insignificant  portions  of  this  awful  engine 
of  death  and  destruction. 

The  French  general  intrusted  \iith  the  defence  of  Rouen, 
to  which  not  a  thought  had  been  given  prior  to  the  battle, 
was  madly  urging  his  horse  along  a  crowded  and  hopelessly 
encumbered  road  when  he  was  struck  mortallv  bv  a  section 
of  a  shell. 

He  was  captured  by  a  dragoon,  without  the  slightest 
attempt  at  rescue  by  the  frenzied  and  heedless  mob  of 
soldiers,  whose  desperate  rage  was  now  centred  upon  one 
consideration  onlv — the  desire  to  save  their  lives. 

There  were  many  opportunities  when,  had  they  rallied  in 
the  slightest  degree,  they  must  have  hindered  if  not  wholly 
stopped  the  murderous  attacks  of  the  British  guns  and 
cavalr>'. 

Fewer  men  would,  indeed,  have  been  lost  in  attempting 
such  a  deed,  than  in  the  blind  fur>*  of  the  flight.  But  arms, 
ammunition,  knapsacks,  belts.  e\*en  coats  and  headgear,  had 
been  thrown  aside,  and  the  human  torrents  poured  on.  they 
knew  not  how  or  whither. 

Many  died  from  sheer  exhaustion,  some  went  mad  and 
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dauccd  and  sang  wild  snatches  of  familiar  ballads — whenei,-er 
there  was  an  obstacle  in  front  lifelong  comrades  tore  savagely 
at  each  other  to  gain  another  place  ton-ards  safety. 

Wlien  the  Lincoinsliirc  regiment  reached  the  outer  line  of 
fortifications  it  wns  hard  to  distinguish  them  from  the  disi- 
hevelled  crowd  of  fugitives  pouring  into  the  citj-. 

The  sous-offtcicr  in  charge  of  the  guard  did.  it  is  true,  real- 
ise what  was  happening,  and  strove  to  dose  the  iron  doors 
and  mise  the  iirawbriuij;c. 

He  was  promptly  seized,  and  almost  uTcnched  Umb  from 
limb  by  lliose  of  his  own  countr>nien  who  would  have  been 
shut  out  by  his  action. 

So  well  had  the  attack  been  timed  that  Lowe's  cavalrj- 
and  Alleyne's  infantrj-  entered  the  town  together.  The  two 
British  counnanders  rode  into  the  Grande  Place  almost  at 
the  same  moment.  Of  organised  resistance  there  was  practi- 
cally none,  but  the  stem  necessity  of  war  rendered  it  impera- 
tive that  the  ghastly  slaughter  should  continue,  for  even  yet 
a  moment's  breathing  time  given  to  the  enemy  might  mean 
the  complete  failure  of  the  bold  movement. 

One  portion  of  a  battery  had  managed  to  struggle  up  thus 
early — four  guns  of  D  Battery-  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery 
— and  Major  Eustace  was  ordered  to  at  once  open  fire  along 
the  broad  straight  boulevards.  He  rapidly  placed  Ms  guns 
in  position.  In  a  few  seconds  the  shrapnel  would  have  gone 
shrieking  down  the  thoroughfare  into  the  mass  of  fugitives, 
now,  unfortunately,  containing  women  and  children  as  well 
as  panic-stricken  men,  when  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes, 
bearing  a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  a  n-alking-stick,  ran 
through  the  main  entrance  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  bravely 
advanced  up  the  street  in  the  verj'  face  of  the  guns. 

General  Sir  Drury  Lowe  rode  forward  to  meet  him. 

It  was  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  he  took  it  upon  himself, 
in  the  absence  of  any  proper  military  authority,  to  yield  un- 
conditionally. 
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Early  that  mominq  General  Mercicr  had  advanced  with  a 
splendid  display  of  horse,  loot,  and  artiller\\  to  sweep  the 
Eni^lish  out  o\  France  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 

He  tjuickly  discovenxl  that  he  was  fiijlitini^  the  air,  and 
the  rlankini;  parties  on  the  riqht  ais«>  found  to  their  a^st  **!at 
the  Seine  was  held  in  force.  Shortly  afterward.^  the  tele- 
piione  from  (general  Saussiers  headquarters  infonne<i  him 
of  the  rierce  attack  :nade  i)y  the  Hriti-sh.  and  he  contnuied  to 
receive  roniiieiini;  me^sa^;es  until  ail  communications  Mid- 
denlv  ceased. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  anv  further  information  mu.st  have 
been  conveyed  in  a  strong  Iri.sh  broi^ue.  as  the  Royal  Irish 
Constal)ular>'  had  just  entered  the  building. 

Mercier,  of  course,  wasted  lx>th  men  and  temper  in  a  use- 
less duel  with  the  well-posted  and  considerable  aruiy  corps 
under  Massy's  command.  At  last  came  definite  tidings. 
Saussier  was  irremediably  beaten  and  Rouen  was  occupied. 

The  French  General  vowed,  in  all  manner  of  strange  ex- 
pletives, that  the  English  should  yet  be  worsted,  and  he 
forthwith  put  into  operation  the  most  brilliantly-conceived 
and  deadly  tactical  movement  which  Lord  Roberts  had  so  far 
been  called  upon  to  face. 

He  valiantly  set  out  to  march  to  the  estuar>*  of  the  Seine, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  river  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
and  recapturing  Havre,  thus  imperilling  the  British  base  and 
totally  destroying  their  lines  of  communication  for  supplies 
and  reinforcements. 


CHAPTER  XX\X 
MERCIER  S   MISTAEE. 

GEXER.\L  MASSY  k»;?-.  k^a  -sratch  ind  ■:rard  =i  his 
pos;  on  :he  north  bank  of  the  Siiine.  By  suddav  he 
hecame  aware  thai  :he  vas;  French  army  beyond  the 
river  n-as  engaged  in  ^kmie  doani:e  ;;iove,  but  he  couid  not 
discover  its  piirpcrt. 

A  captive  balloon  which  he  sent  ap  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  the  direction  taken  by  the  eneay  was  destroyed  by  a 
shell  filled  with  an  explosive  specially  designed  to  cover  an 
immense  area.  These  missiles  were  in  possession  of  both 
fortes,  and  ballooning  was,  early  i:i  the  canpaign.  rendered 
practically  impossible  by  this  means. 

Foiled  in  his  endeavour,  and  knowir.g  we",  the  futilitj-  of 
dispatching  scouts  acrvss  the  river  to  as.:ertj:n  the  line  of 
march  of  such  an  immense  host  as  ;!;at  ^vmyr.ar.dcd  by  Gen- 
eral Mercier.  the  Englishman  adoptevi  the  lost  Tesi>-an:::e  of 
the  modem  philosoplier — he  ".it  a  cigar,  ar.d  proceeded  to 
calmly  ivason  out  the  situation,  cho«.t#ir.g  Major  Harington 
for  his  confidant,  as  the  latter  h.appene>.t  to  be  r.eor  him. 

■■  Mercier  h.is  thrt-e  cv^virses  oper.  to  hint."  he  saii  r«dec- 
tivejy.  "  He  can  attempt  to  nv-ipfaye  Ro-ucn  ir.  which  case 
the  chic:  wi;i  kv.ow  alvnt  his  i:-.ter,::o::  befcrs  I  d.^,  I:"  he  is 
Ti-ise.  he  will  rctn."at  to  l.e  Ma:-.s.  a;;,i  cvmpe'  us  :;>  follow 
him  before  we  advance  or.  r.iris,  I:-,  this  cose  we  ca=  do 
nothing  today  or  to-niorTx^w.  and  by  the  ti—.e  we  ore  ready 
for  an  advance  we  will  have  Icamt  h:s  tvts;t:or..     K:s  thirf 

towarxis  Havre  and  tr>-  to  cnt  into  car  lines  c:'  cc=i=:-.inica- 
tion." 
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"  Well,  sir  "  said  Harinj^on.  *  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
last  alternative  is  the  only  one  to  guard  against  immediately. 
There  is  a  gunix)at  about  tive  miles  down  the  nver.  Shall  I 
ride  there,  ^et  !crne<i  across,  and  see  if  I  can  rind  out  where 
the  heads  01  his  columns  are  r  " 

*  The  ver\'  thinc^,  '  cned  the  (^enerai.  **  Is  your  horse 
fresh  enouk^h  }  " 

*•  He  has  done  noihintr  but  eat  all  the  moniing.'* 

*  <)!f  you  v;o.  ilien.  Take  a  smail  escort  with  you  in  case 
of  accident.  Report  to  me  here,  if  po:»sible,  between  three 
and  four  o'clock." 

Harington  chose  a  sergeant  .md  six  tro(^pers  of  the 
Queen *s  Bays  to  accompany  him.  and  the  party  rode  awav 
at  a  sharp  trot. 

They  soon  found  the  tiny  warship,  and  the  Commander 
lowered  a  boat  to  row*  them  across,  the  horses  swimming 
whilst  the  men  held  the  bridles. 

Once  on  the  other  side  they  struck  straight  into  the  coun- 
tr>'  and  made  for  the  highest  point  in  the  vicinity,  some  two 
miles  distant.  There  was  neither  desire  nor  necessity  for 
caution.  Speed  was  the  chief  requirement,  and  there  were 
no  hostile  vedettes  to  be  seen. 

By  1.30  p.m.  they  were  breasting  the  hill  from  the  west- 
ward, and  on  nearing  its  summit  Harington  and  the  sergeant 
dismounted  so  as  to  reach  the  crest  without  showing  against 
the  skyline. 

Both  men  w*histied  softly  to  express  their  amazement  as 
they  saw  the  entire  French  force  heading  towards  the  coast 
in  dense  masses,  with  a  vast  commissariat  in  the  rear,  and  a 
cloud  of  cavalr>'  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  place  where 
they  were  standing  concealed  by  some  brushwood. 

Harington  waited  a  few  minutes  to  take  accurate  note 
of  the  enemy's  disposition.  Then  the  Sergeant  exclaimed 
anxiou.sly  :  *•  If  we  don't  hurr>'.  sir,  they  *11  see  us.** 

••  You  arc  right.***  said  the  Major.  **  It  will  certainly  be 
better  that  we  should  not  be  noticed." 
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They  rode  at  a  breakneck  pace  dowii  the  hill  and  were 
soon  hidden  by  the  trees  on  the  road  at  its  base.  Once 
there,  Hariiigton  told  the  non-commissioned  officer  to  ke«:p 
iu  touch  with  the  enemy's  ivhereabuut»  so  far  as  he  could, 
and  %viiene\er  there  was  anything  dednite  to  communicate 
to  send  one  of  his  party  to  the  river  with  orders  to  cross  by 
some  means  and  i^ive  his  information  to  the  nearest  ocSc«r, 
with  a  rwiuest  to  forward  it  immediately  to  E^rd  Roberts 
and  General  Massy. 

It  was  not  three  o'clock  when  Harington  dashed  up  to  the 
diWsional  headquarters,  covered  %\*ith  dust,  and  his  chargsr 
steaming  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  double  bath  and  a 
fast  gallop. 

' '  Tate  one  of  my  spare  horses. ' '  cried  the  General  on  hear- 
ing the  news,  "  and  go  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I  have 
just  heard  he  is  at  Rouen.  It  is  four  miles  and  a  good  road." 

Harington  was  desperately  hungry,  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
surest  a  moment's  pause  lest  some  other  staff  officer  should 
be  selected  for  this  important  mission. 

Declining  the  offer  of  a  fresh  mount,  he  set  off  again  at  a 
good  hunting  pace,  and  in  half-an-hour  he  was  clattering 
over  the  paving-stones  of  Rouen  to  the  Hfitel  de  Ville,  where 
he  found  Lord  Roberts  seated  in  the  vestibule,  with  the 
Duke  of  York  and  several  divisional  commanders,  partaking 
of  a  hasty  meal. 

His  lordship  listened  to  the  recital  in  silence,  only  inter- 
jecting a  question  as  to  the  probable  number  of  Mercier's 
guns. 

Harington'a  diplomatic  experiences  now  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  else  he  would  have  been  slightly  ner\*ous.  As  it  was, 
he  spoke  quite  collectedly,  and  evidently  impressed  the  dis- 
tinguished soldiers  present  by  his  lucidity  and  powers  of 
obsen-ation.  His  final  arrangements  for  obtaining  further 
news  by  means  of  the  dragoons  elicited  a  nod  and  a  smile 
from  the  Chief,  but  as  he  concluded  a  deep  silence  fell  upon 
the  company. 

Every  man  present   felt  that  the  situation  was  one  of 
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unusual  gnivit\%  and  they  all  waited  until  Lord  Roberts 
should  express  his  vieii'S. 

After  a  marked  pause  the  hero  of  Kandahar,  who  had  been 
scrutinisini^  the  marks  left  on  his  boots  by  the  stirrup- 
leathers,  suddenly  iooketl  at  Harini;ton  and  said;  **  When 
did  you  ia:>t  have  anythiny;  to  cat  ?  '* 

This  wiioily  unexix:cted  ciuerj*  went  straiijlit  to  the  younij- 
ster  s  S4>ul,  for  his  eyes  liad  unconbciousiy  tniveileil  towanis 
some  meat  pieu  and  oandwiclies  on  the  table.  He  blushed 
furiously  beneath  his  outer  crust  of  perspiration  and  dust  as 
he  stammered:  "  At  five  o'clock  this  moniinj^.  sir.'* 

*  I  thought  so."  said  Lord  Rol)erts.  **  Sit  down  and 
have  a  snack.  Don't  hurr>'.  Orderly,  brinj;  some  more 
bottled  beer." 

Teddy  required  no  second  invitation.  His  youthful  appe- 
tite was  simply  ravenous,  and  a  lot  of  men  would  give 
pounds  for  the  thirst  which  he  slaked  with  a  first  long 
draught  of  honest  English  beer. 

Lord  Roberts  was  discussing  Mercier's  move  with  the 
Duke  of  York  and  the  other  generals  present  when  a  cavalry 
orderly  drew  up  outside,  and  a  moment  later  the  sentr>'  at 
the  door  announced  "  a  letter  from  General  Massy  for  Major 
Harington." 

£ver>'one,  Harington  included,  imagined  that  some  fresh 
incident  bearing  upon  the  French  tactics  had  happened,  and 
the  common  thought  was  that  it  was  curious  the  information 
had  not  been  sent  direct  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
moment  that  Teddy  glanced  at  the  envelope  he  saw,  to  bis 
bewilderment,  that  the  handwriting  was  Irene's,  and  the 
cover  bore  the  unmistakable  London  postmark. 

Shortly  after  his  departure  Massy  had  received  the  post- 
bag,  and,  finding  this  letter,  thought  it  would  be  a  kindly 
thing  to  send  it  on  to  Harington— or  it  might  not  reach  him 
for  hours.  But  now  the  yonng  ofiicer  was  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  occurrence,  and  the  entire  party  were  looking 
at  him.  eagerly  awaiting  the  expected  intelligence. 

'*  Come,  Major  Harington,  why  don*t  you  open  it  and 
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learn  what 's  the  latest  development  ?  **  said  Lord  Roberts, 
for  Teddy  had  laid  the  note  on  the  table. 

Harington  answered  with  the  calmness  of  despair:  *  It  's 
not  from  General  Massy,  sir. '  * 

**  Then  who  on  earth  is  it  from  ?  "  was  the  Chiefs  ver\' 
natural  question. 

**  From  a  lady,  sir."     Teddy  positively  glowed. 

Not  a  man  in  the  room  except  Harington  but  laughed 
heartily  at  this  unlooked-for  explanation. 

**  From  a  lady  !  *'  repeated  Lord  Rol)erts,  \iith  affected 
astonishment.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  addition  to 
your  other  active  duties,  you  find  time  for  affairs  of  the 
heart?** 

If  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  for  ever  ridicidous,  Teddy 
knew  that  he  must  now  tell  the  complete  truth. 

**  It  is  from  my  fiancie,  sir,**  he  said,  **  Lady  Irene  Vyne, 
and  I  presume  it  came  to  hand  shortly  after  I  started  to  find 
your  lordship,  so  General  Massy  was  good  enough  to  send  it 
after  me." 

**  Ah,"  said  the  Commander-in-Chief,  **  you  are  a  lucky 
fellow.  You  get  your  rewards  quickly.  Please  ask  me  to 
the  wedding.  Meanwhile,  you  are  transferred  to  my  staff. 
I  will  explain  to  General  Massy.  You  had  better  send  a 
note  back  with  the  orderly,  directing  your  ser\'ant  to  bring 
your  baggage  to  the  H6tel  des  Bains,  Havre.  We  go  there 
by  train  within  an  hour.** 

What  talisman  was  there  in  Irene  that  she  was  so  con- 
stantly associated  \iith  her  lover*s  good  fortune  ?  It  was  the 
memory  of  her  words  that  impelled  him  to  the  brave  deed 
which  won  him  promotion  and  the  Victoria  Cross.  And  now 
that  fortune  had  again  sought  him — for  it  was  no  small  thing 
to  be  thus  pitchforked  into  the  headquarters  staflF— her  sweet 
personality  became  interwoven  with  his  fate  at  the  precise 
moment  the  fickle  goddess  had  smiled  upon  him.  No  won- 
der he  furtively  kissed  the  note  before  he  stowed  it  away 
beneath  the  left  lappel  of  his  field  tunic. 
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His  scattered  senses  returned  as  he  heard  Lord  Roberts 
say:  **  Merder  lias  done  the  l)est  passible  thing  to  help 
us.  By  retreating  on  Le  Mans  he  would  have  forced  us  to 
pursue  him.  An  advance  on  Paris  must  be  regarded  as  sui- 
cidal uith  such  an  enemy  on  our  flank.  As  it  is.  Massy  s 
division  and  the  fleet  can  hold  him  in  check  until  our  men 
have  had  a  night's  rest,  and  arc  tit  to  cross  the  Seine  in  pur- 
suit, lie  good  enoui^ii,  gentlemen,  to  >ee  to  it  that  an 
.abundance  of  rations  Ik:  isMicd.  and  that  none  but  the  most 
necessar>'  duties  l>e  penbrmed.  We  are  quite  safe  from 
attack.  Divisions  wnll  commence  to  cross  the  river  to-mor- 
row at  7  a.m.  I  will  return  from  Ha\Te  about  that  -liour. 
Vou.  Alleyne,  will  make  all  arrangements  for  holding  Rouen, 
and  a  strong  corps  of  obser\*ation  should  be  pushed  forward 
five  or  six  miles  along  the  Paris  road  to-night." 

A  little  later  the  assembly  broke  up,  and  after  Harington 
had  seen  to  the  care  of  his  gallant  charger,  he  was  ready  to 
attend  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Duke  of  York  on 
their  way  to  Ha\Te. 

Here  they  met  Lord  Charles  Beresford.  Telegrams  from 
the  front  announced  that  two  of  Harington* s  scouts  had 
recrosscd  the  Seine  to  bring  tidings  of  the  steady  advance  of 
Mercier's  corps,  and  the  latest  news  showed  that  the  French 
were  in  bivotiac  for  the  night  at  a  point  nearly  opposite 
Yvetot. 

•  ••••••• 

At  noon  on  June  3d.  over  250,000  British  troops  were  so 
posted  as  to  cut  off  General  Mercier's  line  of  retreat  towards 
Le  Mans,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  same  evening  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who,  conjointly  with  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
intrusted  \i'ith  the  defence  of  Havre,  was  informed  of  the 
French  advance  through  the  woods  opposite  Caudebec. 

Each  vessel  in  the  fleet  had  sent  half  her  crew  and  all  her 
boats  to  the  river,  and  when  darkness  shrouded  the  landscape 
in  gloom,  there  was  not  a  yard  of  water  unpatroUed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  eight  miles. 
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Merder  laid  his  plans  well.  Strong  nifts  were  hastily 
knocked  together  and  carried  to  the  banks  on  gun  carriages. 
At  midnight  a  combined  attempt  n'as  made  to  efTect  a  cross- 
ing, and  thencetbrth  a  series  of  murderous  affrays  commenced 
between  the  sailors  aud  the  French.  It  was  during  those 
few  terrible  hours  before  dawn  that  the  British  na^y  suffered 
greater  loss  in  men  tlian  resulted  from  any  other  engage- 
ment throughout  the  vcax. 

Ever^-  combat  was  a  pcrK>iiai  one.  Small  parties  of  equal 
strength  and  determined  courage  attacked  each  other  reso- 
lutely, and  the  swift  current  of  the  Seine  carried  out  to  sea 
many  a  ghastly  token  of  the  furj-  of  the  fight. 

But  daylight  came  at  last  and  the  wean,'  sailors  were  able 
to  leave  the  task  of  defence  to  Massy's  di^-ision,  which  bad 
now  arrived. 

Not  s  Frenchman  had  reached  the  opposite  shore  alive, 
and  Mercier  bad  lost  a  great  number  of  men  and  even  more 
valuable  time  in  a  fruitless  enterprise. 

Furious  with  rage,  he  brought  up  all  his  artillery  and  com- 
menced to  shell  the  opposing  heights.  But  the  fleet  soon 
took  a  strong  band  in  this  game.  When  the  tide  permitted, 
the  gunboats  and  light  cruisers  stood  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine  and  effectually  engaged  the  French  arti!ler>-,  whilst 
the  heavier  ships  threw  shells  far  inland  amongst  the  thick 
clusters  of  troops,  who  were  compelled  to  stand  galled  and 
inactive  beneath  this  fresh  infliction. 

And  so  the  day  wore,  amidst  nild  galloping  of  the  French 
staff  and  objectless  movements  of  dixHsions  and  ceaseless 
attempts,  ever  becoming  more  faint-hearted,  to  cross  the  river. 

As  night  came  on  the  French  leader  received  unmistak- 
able tidings  of  Lord  Roberts's  advance.  The  pursuing  army 
was  now  only  four  hours  distant,  and,  to  cap  all  else,  a  colos- 
sal mistake  by  the  transport  had  resulted  in  a  scarcity  of 
ammunition  for  the  Lebel  rifle. 

Pro\-ision  had  only  been  made  for  two  days'  operations, 
and  the  reserve  was  in  Rouen  ! 
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Summoning  his  di\nsional  commanders.  Merder  told  them 
the  exact  position  01  aflFairs.  He  concluded  by  announcing 
that  if  they  tailed  to  reach  the  north  side  oi*  the  river  at  the 
next  attempt,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  capitulate. 

Xen'ed  by  his  words,  his  subordinates  swore  that  ihey 
would  succeed,  and  everi-  preparation  was  made  :br  a  tre- 
mendous effort  on  the  lines  adopted  during  the  previous 
night. 

British  audacity,  however,  supplied  another  .solution  to  the 
problem  which  distracted  the  French  Commander-in-Chief 
and  his  staff.  At  ten  o'clock  Alleyne  led  his  di\'ision  across 
the  river.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  forced  in  the 
French  vedettes  and  delivered  a  strong  a.ssault  upon  the 
enemy's  position.  In  the  darkness  the  numbers  of  the 
French  were  of  little  avail.  The  fighting  was  mostly  be- 
tween regiments  and  brigades  ;  with  energetic  purpose  on 
the  one  side,  and  irresolute  uncertainty  on  the  other. 

An  hour  later  Lord  Roberts's  first  di\nsion  surprised  the 
French  rear,  and  when  dawn  broke  over  the  scattered  com- 
batants, his  second  di\nsion  had  outflanked  the  enemy  on 
the  south-west. 

The  rapidly  growing  light  showed  the  British  position  to 
be  a  ver>'  favourable  one.  Even  under  equal  conditions  they 
would  probably  have  beaten  the  French  after  a  severe  fight. 
Lord  Roberts  knew  that  his  opponents  must  be  dispirited, 
but  he  did  not  know  that  they  were  practically  disarmed. 

He  realised  that  the  crucial  point  in  the  campaign  had 
now  been  reached,  and  the  sexere  physical  and  mental  strain 
under  which  he  had  lived  for  many  weeks,  and  especially 
during  the  past  three  days,  rendered  him  haggard  and  pallid 
in  the  extreme. 

But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  great  soldier  who  is  so 
loved  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army  sustained  him 
e\'en  in  this  desperate  moment,  when  the  fortunes  of  Eng- 
land apparently  trembled  in  the  balance. 

He  proceeded  quietly,  if  somewhat  slo%%iy,  to  give  the  neC- 
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essar>-  directions  for  a  combined  attack  by  ail  arms,  but  sud- 
denly Harington  cried:  **  An  officer  with  a  small  escort  is 
riding  towards  us  with  a  dag  of  truce  !  ** 

The  Commander-in-Chief's  iron  nerve  did  not  desert  him 
at  this  momentous  intelligence.  He  examined  the  party 
carefully  through  his  glasses  before  he  said:  '*  \VTiat  is  the 
meaning  of  it,  I  wonder  ?  " 

The  French  envoy  was  soon  before  him.  Saluting  re- 
spectfully, he  said:  **  My  name  is  General  Foret.  and  I  am 
commissioned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  arrange  terms 
of  capitulation  and  thus  prevent  useless  bloodshed.'* 

**  The  only  terms  I  can  offer."  replied  Lord  Roberts,  '*are 
those  of  unconditional  surrender.  *  * 

The  Frenchman  looked  the  Englishman  squarely  in  the 
face  ere  he  strove  to  utter  a  protest.  But  he  saw  that 
argument  was  useless  with  this  slight  stem  Briton  who  gazed 
at  him  so  resolutely  with  his  steel-blue  eyes. 

Yet  he  clung  to  his  mission  to  the  last.  **  Surely,"  he 
went  on,  **  in  view  of  our  superior  numbers,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  unfortunate  circumstances  alone 
prevent  us  from  offering  battle,  in  which  case — I  say  it  with 
all  esteem  for  yourself  and  your  brave  troops — we  would 
probably  beat  you,  you  should  grant  the  officers  liberty  on 
parole  and  disband  the  army  corps.'* 

**  It  is  impossible,  sir,"  replied  his  lordship.  **  The  con- 
ditions under  which  this  war  is  fought  do  not  permit  of 
such  terms  being  accorded.  Do  you  refuse  ?  I  am  about  to 
order  the  advance." 

General  F6ret  hesitated  a  moment  before  he  uttered  the 
fateful  words  :  *  *  My  orders  are  to  yield,  unconditionally  or 
otherwise."  Then,  as  if  to  excuse  himself,  he  cried,  with 
tears  of  anger  in  his  eyes:  **  France  is  ruined  by  her  own 
acts.     Our  men  are  armed  with  empty  rifles  !  *' 

The  **  Cease  Fire**  was  sounded,  and  before  night  fell 
arrangements  were  in  progress  for  the  speedy  transportation 
to  England  of  this  host  of  prisoners  of  war. 
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France  had  now  lost  over  a  million  of  her  best  troops. 

When  the  tiding^s  flew  to  Paris  there  was  talk  of  barricades 
in  the  Faubourg;  St.  Martin,  and  M.  Hanotanx  ground  his 
teeth  with  iwry  as  General  Gourko.  the  Russian  military 
representative  on  the  Allies'  Council,  brought  liim  the  news 
of  Alikhanorf 's  descent  upon  India. 

*  May  he  In?  blighted  !  '*  shrieked  tiie  French  statesman. 
*  and  may  Russia  I  Hi  torn  to  shreds.  France  has  never  had 
a  (lays  gooti  fortune  Mnce  she  {xittcd  the  l>ear  instead  of 
whipping  him  I   * 

Gourko  did  not  remonstrate.  It  is  ill  to  quarrel  with  a 
man  who  is  admirably  pla>'ing  your  game. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 
ACROSS   .VMERICA  IN  SIXTY   HOUSS. 

ACHAXGE  indeed  had  swept  ox-er  popular  sendment 
in  America. 
All  those  little  outbursts  of  irritation,  those  fretful 
taunts  at  the  mother  country',  those  frail  manifestations  of 
national  hatred,  of  which  so  much  had  been  made  in  the 
past,  showed  themselves  to  be  superficial  and  unreal.  In 
part,  these  had  been  e^'oked  by  the  calm  assumption  of 
superiority  by  Englishmen  who  travelled  in  the  dominions 
of  America;  in  part,  too,  the  stem  mastership  of  England, 
strong  in  her  centuries  of  honourable  growth,  and  resting  on 
foundations  set  long  back  upon  the  elements  of  natioaal  char- 
acter, ^vas  galling  to  the  younger  country.  And,  in  lesser 
degree,  these  excitations  were  but  the  signs  of  increasing 
strength — the  "  growing  pains  "  of  a  great  nation. 

But  deep  below  such  fitful  and  transient  moods  there 
remained  in  the  heart  of  the  United  States  a  strong  abiding 
love  for  the  old  country.  No  one  who  knew  America 
doubted  her  constancy. 

Wayward,  impulsive,  she  might  deceive  herself  in  days  of 
calm  and  prosperitj'.  But  it  needed  only  the  presence  of 
danger,  the  loud,  imperious  call  of  kinship,  for  her  to  cast  off 
her  indiSerence  and  reveal  herself  as  she  is,  the  western 
branch  of  the  great  Saxon  race,  the  other  England,  one  with 
Britain  in  blood,  in  history,  in  language,  in  feeling,  in  char- 
acter, in  destiny. 

This  was  what  had  occurred. 

As  &om  day  to  day  came  news  of  repeated  dangers  threat- 
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enins^  Ent^iand.  American  opinion  became  restive.  The 
Jingo  party  in  the  Senate  mourned  to  find  their  speeches  no 
longer  applauded.  Horror  of  horrors,  even  the  great  name 
ol  Monroe,  thoui^h  interjected  skilfully  where  enthusiasm 
was  most  wanted,  fell  cold  and  dead  upon  an  ungrateful 
people. 

**  Great  Scott  !  **  exclaimed  one  patriot.  **  It  's  mortal  blow 
at  Washington  with  nothing  but  Monroe,  Monroe.  Monroe, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  If  these  blame<l  pulpit -siappers 
imagine  that  the  whole  American  nation  is  going  to  exist  for 
ever  on  Monroe,  they  *11  find  themselves  darned  well  mis- 
taken.    It  's  about  time  for  a  change  of  menoo  !  ** 

And  they  soon  had  a  change  of  **  menoo.  " 

The  growing  excitement  in  the  country',  finding  an  outlet 
in  demonstrations  and  public  meetings,  gradually  spread  to 
the  great  American  journals,  and  began  to  s^i'ay  the  opinions 
of  Congress.  And  when  it  was  whispered  that  Russia  had 
joined  the  allies,  and  would  attack  the  defenceless  shores  of 
the  g^reat  home  of  the  Saxon  race,  there  swept  through  the 
States  a  convulsive  shock  which  rocked  the  ver>'  throne  of 
government,  and  threatened  to  tumble  down  President, 
Cabinet,  and  part>'  in  disastrous  and  utter  collapse. 

The  Democrats  sought  for  a  brief  moment  to  stay  the  storm 
and  pacify  the  tumult  of  public  opinion. 

At  a  meeting  of  Congress,  the  Government  spokesman 
hurled  forth  anew  the  mystic  name  of  Monroe,  and  bade  his 
fellows  remember  their  duty  to  the  doctrine  of  neutralit>'  on 
which  American  polit>'  was  based. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Jeremiah  P.  Sloker,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Pa.,  achie^'ed  und>nng  fame. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  he  rushed  into  a  wild  and  turbulent 
speech,  passionate  with  sympathetic  feeling  for  England,  and 
then  in  a  vehement  peroration  he  declared: 

**  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  too  much  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  [Loud  cheers]  Are  we  such  boodoos  that  we 
have  only  one  string  to  play  on,  and  like  a  superannuated 
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fiddler  ding  away  at  it  till  ever>'one  's  distracted  ?  XTho  was 
Monroe  ?  An  excellent  gentleman  who  made  a  ver>'  sound 
remark.  We  appreciated  his  remark,  and  we  treasured  it 
up.  But  I  guess  he  's  dead.  It  's  high  time  to  dandle  a 
fresh  baby  in  the  face  of  Europe.  It  is  quite  as  easy  to 
make  a  new  doctrine  which  will  have  just  as  much  authority. 
/,  sir,  am,  I  trust,  an  excellent  gentleman.  And  /will  make 
a  ver>'  sound  remark  [laughter  and  cheers].  And  you  may 
call  it.  if  you  like,  the  Jeremiah  P.  Sloker  Doctrine.  And 
this  is  what  my  doctrine  is.  It  is  our  duty,  sir,  to  remember 
the  claims  of  kindred,  to  succour  our  brethren,  to  assist  those 
hard  pressed  in  unjust  war,  to  fight  for  truth  and  liberty. 
We  must  side  with  those  of  our  blood  who  call  upon  us  for 
our  help  and  ask  us  to  renounce  our  selfish,  indolent,  and 
impious  inacti\4ty.     [Loud  cheers.] 

'*  There,  gentlemen,**  continued  the  orator,  turning  round 
suddenly  to  the  House,  '*  that  is  the  Jeremiah  P.  Sloker 
Doctrine,  and  I  *11  back  it  against  Monroe*  s  as  I  would  a 
lively  infant  against  a  mimuny.*'     [Loud  cheers.] 

This  extraordinar}'  speech  acted  like  a  spark  on  gunpow- 
der. The  whole  House,  save  for  a  small  knot  of  Ministe- 
rialists, was  enthusiastic.  The  real  inward  feeling  of  the 
American  nation  prevailed.  Two  days  later  the  President 
was  constrained  to  declare  war. 

In  that  one  act  all  his  former  errors  were  forgiven  and  for- 
gotten. No  Minister  had  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  popular  a  deed.  The  silence  and  indiflFerence  with  which 
he  was  received  in  Washington  during  the  weeks  of  inactiv- 
ity changed  to  enthusiastic  ovation  and  scenes  of  wild  ex- 
citement. The  whole  country  was  inflamed  with  the  fire  of 
martial  ardour. 

For  it  was  what  America  in  her  heart  yearned  for.  To 
stand  among  the  nations,  no  longer  youthful,  immature, 
undeveloped  ;  no  longer  to  be  patronised  as  a  land  of  prom- 
ise; no  longer  the  excitable,  irresponsible  countr>'  which 
older  civilisations  indulged  with  a  smile;   but  as  a  strong 
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man,  equal  in  power,  iu  wealth,  in  wisdom  to  the  oldest 
great  peoples  of  the  earth — this  was  what  .slie  had  so  ardently 
tlesireii. 

And  now  she  had  slepiK*d  fortli.  live  ironi  boviiocnl's  privi- 
leges, a  i^iant.  nilo  llie  arena,  and  was  ^tanciini;  side  by  side 
with  Hin^iand — the  ally  and  defender  <»f  the  greatest  conntr>' 
that  the  world  had  known. 

At  last  wouid  commence  lier  real  national  histor>' — 'he 
iii>tt>r>'  of  a  [)eiiple  made  ^m;  oy  suifering  anci  b\  aciniiy. 
For  siie  conld  not  look  back  upon  her  first  melancholy  war 
with  England,  still  less  on  the  ghastly  struggle  amongst  her 
own  sons,  anci  regard  these  »is  the  prouder  efxxhs  of  her 
life.  Civil  war  cannot  make  a  people  great.  America  longed 
for  some  such  splendid  stnigglc  as  this  that  was  now  Ixjforc 
her,  a  struggle  against  all  Europe,  as  the  starting  point  of  a 
new  and  gloriotis  period  in  her  history-,  as  something  which 
would  give  her  character  and  solidity,  and  establish  her  place 
firmly  amongst  the  nations. 

Excitement  grew  keener  still  when  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished a  telegram  of  quite  extraordinar\'  no%'elty.  Had  such 
a  message  ever  passed  between  two  nations  before  ?  Thus  it 
read: 

"  Queen  Victoria  desires  throa^h  the  President  to  thank  the  Am- 
erican people  for  tbetr  generous  action.  The  cause  of  both  nations 
must  for  ever  be  the  same — to  give  to  the  earth  freedom  and  abiding 
peace.** 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  the  great  centres 
of  population  throbbed  with  high  resolve. 

Throughout  the  marvellous  changes  of  climate  and  soil 
and  sky  and  country  which  make  the  vast  continent  so  mys- 
terious, there  was  the  same  eager  animation,  the  same  desire 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  newly-created  army. 

States  hoar>'  with  civilisation,  and  States  yet  nigged  with 
crude  primitive  life,  vied  with  each  other  to  send  forth  bat- 
talions. 
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Had  the  Americans  had  their  own  wav,  a  volunteer  armv 
of  five  millions  would  have  been  raised  in  a  week. 

Ever>*one  *s   helping,  *    ()bser\'ed  Hiram  K.  Thatcher. 

and  it  's  deuced  funnv.  Who  ever  saw  our  chief  cities  all 
singing^  the  same  tune  before  ?  ** 

**They  each  want  to  do  their  share,'*  said  someone  to 
him. 

**  I  guess  so.'*  was  his  reply.  *'  And  they  're  xi^ell  fitted 
to  divide  the  business  i)etween  them.  Boston  can  do  the 
thinking.  Frisco  the  fighting,  Chicago  the  feeding,  and 
New  York  the  paying!  " 

Even  the  Universities  were  afiame.  A  battalion  of  looo 
strong  came  from  Har\*ard  and  Yale — fine,  manly,  well-exer- 
dsed  young  men  whom  football  and  ro\iing  had  formed  into 
superb  specimens  of  their  race. 

The  standing  army  was  not  large,  but  Americans  speedily 
adapt  themselves  to  military  requirements,  and  General 
Smithson,  who  was  in  command,  had  no  trouble  in  enlisting 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  100,000  men  who  were  to  form 
the  first  army  organised  for  ser\'ice  in  Germany.  Owing  to 
the  vast  distances  in  America  and  the  delays  rendered  neces- 
sar>'  by  questions  of  outfit,  the  whole  of  these  were  drawn  from 
the  Eastern  States  lying  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  two 
ports  of  embarkation. 

This  was  a  blow  to  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The  San 
Franciscan  does  not  care  to  wait  for  his  excitement.  He 
wants  it  quick,  and  he  swore  loudly  when  he  sniffed  the  bat- 
tle from  afar  and  found  that  he  was  left  out. 

It  was  sad,  and  sad  beyond  all  others  to  Mr.  William  J. 
Ritchie,  commonly  called  **  Gu,**  on  the  authority  of  certain 
ingenious  persons  who  translated  his  first  name  into  Spanish. 
He  was  a  gentleman  in  whom  activity  was  almost  a  disease, 
and  who  was  equally  at  home  in  a  bluff"  at  poker  and  in  hold- 
ing up  a  Mexican  card-sharper.  He  was  a  familiar  figure  in 
most  European  capitals,  and  had  the  useful  faculty  of  mak- 
ing his  visits  memorable  by  business  deals  which  brought 
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himself  many  fortunes  and  left  the  older  civilisations  the 
l>eitcr  tor  some  excellent  lessons  in  commercial  smartness. 
He  was  now  enjoymv;  the  fniits  oi  a  season  spent  lanreiv  in 
Tattersail'.s.  where  iie  made  iiimM:if  dreadeti  for  his  iuck  and 
popular  for  his  pnnceiv  wav  of  ceiebratinij  :t. 

And  now.  at  lirsi  mention  of  ;i  war.  his  ^estle^^  soirit 
yearned  for  triumphs  ni  a  new  *»t)iiere.  for  it  was  his  lirm 
conviction  that  t>i>erations  on  the  Stock  Kxctianvje  and  Tun* 
fittetl  I  man  admiral »iy  lor  '»tratei;ic  :nana:uvre?>  in  the 
tented  field. 

He  read  with  jov  the  oroclamation  that  anv  American 
who  raised  and  fitted  out  a  battaiititi  01  s«x>  men  would  receive 
a  commission  as  its  colonel,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  he  had  gathere<l  round  him  .such  a  b»xly  of  San  Fran- 
ciscans as  was  calculated  by  ver>-  appearance  to  excite 
apprehension  in  the  German  mind. 

Now  Colonel  William  J.  Ritchie  knew  General  Smithson, 
so  he  took  care  to  wire  him  asking  that  he  might  Ije  per- 
mitted to  join  the  First  Army  Corps.  General  Smithson  was 
a  good  friend,  but  he  was  also  a  wily  soldier.  He  found  he 
had  no  room  for  the  gallant  Colonel,  for  the  first  expedition 
was  absolutely  full.  But  he  also  knew  that  there  were  only 
three  davs  and  a  half  before  the  date  of  embarkation,  and 
that  his  prompt  consent  wcmld  enable  him  to  confer  a  favour 
of  which  Colonel  '*Gu**  could  not  avail  himself.  Thus, 
duty  and  friendship  seemed  wondrously  harmonious. 

But  herein  the  General  overreached  him.self.  He  had  not 
thoroughly  estimated  the  resourcefulness  of  the  Westerner. 

Colonel  Ritchie's  heart  gladdened  when  he  received  the  tel- 
egram, and  he  was  soon  in  deep  conference  with  the  railway 
officials.  Shortly  before  lunch  that  day  he  calmly  informed 
his  friends  at  the  club  that  he  would  have  to  leave  them. 
He  intended  to   join   the   First   Army   Corps  for  Europe. 

Thev  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  one  of  them,  "  it 's  3000  miles  to 
New  York." 
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Three  thousand  odd/*  corrected  the  Colonel  gravely. 
And  vou  have  three  davs  and  a  half  !  ** 
Yes."   he  admitted  cheerfully.     **  A  good  margin  for 
accidents.'* 

"But,  look  here,  old  man. "  exclaimed  another.  **  You 
must  be  jesting.  The  fastest  train  takes  six  days.  And 
even  if  vou  could  work  miracles,  what  aix)ut  vour  men  and 
their  uniforms,  their  arms  and  accoutrements  !  " 

**  By  Jove,  yes."  responded  Ritchie  reflectively.  **  Really, 
it 's  high  time  I  saw  to  that.  Ta,  ta  !  It  '11  take  me  till 
lunch.     Don't  begin  till  I  come  back." 

And  he  calmlv  left  the  room. 

Unconcerned  as  were  his  movements  he  lost  no  time.  He 
drove  to  the  office  of  a  well-known  contractor,  armed  with  a 
small  portmanteau  which  he  dumped  down  on  the  table. 

**  Say,"  he  said,  **  I  guess  you  are  open  to  a  deal.  Now, 
I  want  800  militar>*  outfits  delivered  complete  in  twenty-four 
hours,  with  all  arms  and  accoutrements.  Must  n*t  be  a  mo- 
ment late,  or  you  fall  flat.  Can  you  do  it,  or  must  I  go  else- 
where? " 

The  contractor  looked  at  him  in  a  startled  sort  of  way. 
But  he  knew  his  man. 

"  It  *s  a  bargain,"  he  said.  *'  I  *11  do  it  at  two  hundred 
dollars  a  head." 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Ritchie.  Then,  opening  his 
portmanteau,  he  discovered  it  fiiU  to  the  top  with  hundred 
dollar  bills.  He  counted  out  1600  of  these  with  much  solem- 
nity, and  as  the  other  proceeded  to  check  them  he  sat  down 
and  rapidly  wrote  a  form  of  agreement. 

When  the  contractor  had  perused  this  document  he  smiled. 
For  he  saw  that  his  apparently  nonchalant  customer  had 
added  these  words  :  "  400  dollars  to  be  forfeited  for  each  and 
every  fit-out  unfinished."  But  he  signed  without  a  murmur. 
Colonel  Ritchie  got  back  as  his  friends  had  commenced  on 
the  soup.     He  sat  down  unconcernedly. 

"  That  bit  of  business  has  cost  me  twenty-five  cents."  he 
complained. 
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**  Tweiity-tivc  cents  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

*•  For  a  stamp  :  look  at  it.'*  He  rarciessiy  tossed  the 
paper  across  the  table,  and  went  on  ^^^tl^  his  lunch. 

He  Iiad  left  himself  onlv  two  tlavs  and  a  half.  t>r  .Mxtv 
hours,  for  the  ioumev  of  -;ouo  miles  across  America.  The 
feat  Kx>ked  innxissible.  But  Ritchie  rcijarded  nothini;  :is 
impossihle.  lie  calculated  that  by  maintainini;  a  unifonn 
rate  of  fifty  mile^  an  hour  he  omhl  itist  manage  it. 

The  railway  otiiciais  whom  he  interviewed  were  nrst 
amused,  then  amazed,  then  impressed  hy  his  proposal. 
When  Ritchie  drew  out  his  cheque-lxx>k  and  began  to  fi'^ure 
out  sums  of  money  tliey  were  half  won.  When  he  bpoke  of 
patriotism  they  agreed  to  consider  it.  When  he  pointed  out 
the  tremendous  advertisement  they  would  get  they  were 
convinced. 

Immense  excitement  was  caused  bv  the  announcement  of 
this  extraordinar>-  journey.  The  difficidties  were  stupen- 
dous. 

But  the  companies  were  American  and  energetic.  By 
telegraph,  twenty  engines,  with  cars  complete,  were  sta- 
tioned at  equi-distant  points  along  the  road.  Each  set  ^"ould 
run  for  300  miles,  and  the  passengers  would  then  change 
cars  during  motion  by  the  attachment  of  another  engine  and 
train,  placed  back  to  back.  Ever>-  minute  of  delay  was 
thus  obviated,  and  the  journey  would  be  practically  un- 
broken. 

Could  it  be  done  ?  That  was  what  ever>'one  asked,  in 
particular  the  New  York  papers,  and  not  least  of  all  General 
Smithson. 

On  Tuesday  the  Colonel  and  his  company  entered  the 
train  with  the  800  uniforms  and  accoutrements  duly  deliv- 
ered, and  left  San  Francisco  amid  ringing  cheers,  and  the 
train  dashed  off  on  its  wonderful  journey. 

Fortune  favours  the  brave.  The  arrangements  were  per- 
fect. At  the  same  superb  speed,  aideil  where  needed  by 
additional  engines,  the  train  flew  along,  passing  towns 
and  cities  and  villages,   across  vast  plains,  up  mountain 
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slopes,  through  verdant  valleys.  Evei^-rv'here  along  the  line 
scattered  groups  of  spectators  assembled  to  gaze  at  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  spectral  train,  which  seemed  to  disap- 
pear as  soon  as  it  came  in  sight.  And  as  it  flew  past  there 
came  to  the  occupants  the  sound  of  cheering.  It  was  a  jour- 
ney unparalleled  in  railway  annals. 

Witliin.  the  troop  had  a  good  time.  They  were  terribly 
crowded,  but  poker  and  revolver  practice  varied  the  tedium 
and  difficulties  of  the  wav.  Xor  was  there  lack  of  drink  and 
infinite  smoke. 

But  the  leader  of  the  party  was  serious.  He  passed  most 
of  his  leisure  in  walking  from  one  engine  to  the  other. 
Ever}'  time  that  the  hour's  run  showed  below  fifty  miles  he 
offered  the  engineers  fifty  dollars  to  bring  up  the  average  in 
the  next  .spin. 

They  invariably  succeeded,  but  they  burnt  the  fire-boxes 
out  of  fourteen  engines. 

At  midnight  on  Thursday,  the  train  drew  up  at  the  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York.  It  had  completed  the  journey  in 
sixty  hours  exactly,  and,  without  a  moment's  unnecessar>' 
delay,  accompanied  by  a  whole  city  of  shouting  and  cheering 
admirers,  the  regiment  marched  through  the  streets  to  the 
quay-side.     They  were  on  time  ! 

General  Smithson  smiled  grimly  when  he  saw  them,  for  he 
had  been  compelled  to  charter  an  additional  steamer. 

*'  We  must  make  room,  I  suppose.  Colonel,"  he  said  to 
Ritchie.  *  *  And  if  we  are  a  bit  crowded  by  your  men,  at 
least  I  can  say  that  there  \^dll  always  be  space  available  in 
my  army  for  such  an  officer  as  you  !  " 
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VASS  Lss  dass  ?  " 
**  Dass  iss  von  telegram  from  der  Kaiser." 
They  were  not  Germans,  but  New  Yorkers,  who 
spoke  in  this  stranc^e  tongue,  the  lingo  of  the  cheap  clothes 
store  in  the  vernacular  of  the  American  humourist.  Thev 
stood  on  the  deck  of  a  transport  which,  out  of  sheer  curios- 
ity, had  approached  too  near  to  the  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  at  that  moment  engaged  in  the  second 
and  more  serious  bombardment  of  Tronning. 

As  a  consequence,  the  alert  gunners  on  the  shore  forts, 
knowing  the  damage  they  could  effect  by  striking  an  unar- 
moured  ship,  had  sent  a  range-finding  six-inch  shell  scream- 
ing over  the  foremast,  and  in  obedience  to  an  imperative 
order  from  the  Admiral  the  transport  rapidly  stood  out  to  sea 
again. 

But  it  was  not  for  long  that  the  combined  armies  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  were  thus  kept  in  a  state  of 
inaction. 

Admiral  Manan*s  ships,  added  to  the  tremendous  array  of 
British  vessels  which  composed  the  three  squadrons  com- 
manded by  Sir  Nowell  Salmon,  Admiral  Dale,  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Erskine,  made  up  a  flotilla  against  which  e\'en  the 
strong  fortifications  guarding  the  western  entrance  to  the 
Kiel  Canal  were  of  little  avail. 

For  three  long  weeks  the  best  troops  of  Germany,  headed 
by  their  Emperor,  had  spent  themselves  in  vain  against  the 
lines  of  Stralsund. 
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Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  harassed  them  terribly.  If  they 
delivered  an  assault  in  force  and  retired  after  several  hours 
of  fierce  but  ineffective  fighting,  they  were  at  once  subjected 
to  a  bitter  counter-attack  by  fresh  troops  hurried  up  by  rail 
to  some  unexpected  point. 

When  the  German  generals  prepared  a  trap  for  this  second 
instalment  of  the  British  plan  of  defence,  it  was  either  not 
forthcoming,  or  took  the  form  of  a  feint  which  provoked  and 
wearied  the  Germans. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  countr>'  immediately 
behind  Stralsund  offers  extraordinarv'  difficulties  to  the  effec- 
tive manoeuvTing  or  concentration  of  troops,  and  there  was 
no  element  of  the  impossible  in  a  splendid  British  force 
being  thus  able  to  resist  the  whole  of  the  armed  strength  of 
Germany. 

The  secret  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  success  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  enemy  could  not  get  at  him. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  behaved  magnificently 
during  this  disastrous  period.  Untiring,  undaunted,  unos- 
tentatiously heroic,  he  inspired  his  soldiers  by  his  presence 
and  example.  Where  danger  and  difficulty  were  most  inter- 
mixed the  Emperor  shared  both  with  his  men.  The  arro- 
gance and  petulance  of  his  showman  days  were  gone  with 
the  trivial  considerations  now  perforce  banished  by  the  stress 
of  the  war.  His  really  powerful  nature  was  developed  and 
broadened  by  adverse  circumstances. 

Unfortunately  for  his  own  happiness,  he  was  still  an  actor, 
and  what  his  histrionic  ability  had  lost  in  naturalness  it 
had  gained  in  art.  For  the  cheerful,  self-denying,  valiant 
Emperor,  who  had  ever  a  pleasant  word  for  all  ranks,  and  a 
resolute  bearing  in  the  field,  was  secretly  tortured  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  foolish  and  disas- 
trous war. 

The  quiet  tenacity  of  purpose  displayed  by  England, 
coupled  with  her  brilliant  achievements  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  campaign,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  realities 
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of  the  case.  At  first  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
Great  Britain  could  stem  the  torrent  that  poured  down  upon 
her.  But  she  did.  and  even  prcsbcd  l>ack  the  tide.  Madden- 
\\\^  as  was  the  thouijht.  it  seemetl  that  siie  niij^ht  succeed 
from  the  outset  against  the  lean'ul  oilds  she  was  called  upon 
to  face.  Now  that  the  Uuitcii  Slates  liad  joined  her  there 
was  no  Ioniser  >|xx:uiation.  hut  prohability,  nay.  even  cer- 
tainty, of  the  allies  l)cinv:  ^icfeatcd. 

His  kinqdom  inipovcribhc*d.  his  people  toni  i)y  faction,  his 
throne  in  danv;;er.  no  wonder  that  the  Emperor  mourned  in 
solitude  or  souis^ht  a  glorious  death  at  the  head  of  his  devoted 
troops. 

But  fate  had  l)ettcr  things  in  store  for  him.  Great  mon- 
arch as  he  was,  his  personality  was  a  mere  item  in  the  strange 
sequence  of  events  which  this,  the  last  of  all  wars  among  civ- 
ilised nations,  was  destined  to  produce. 

Thus  it  chanced  tliat  whilst  his  officers  and  men  did  not 
spare  themselves  in  rescuing  him  from  ob\ious  peril,  they 
were  aided  and  abetted  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Brit- 
ish Tommy.  For  the  latter  could  not  be  taught  to  regard 
the  Kaiser  as  other  than  a  pronounced  comedian.  Every 
camp  joke  centred  round  him  and  his  acts.  No  canteen 
song  failed  to  have  reference  to  him,  and  stories  of  his  prow- 
ess and  oddities  were  in  all  mouths. 

So  Tommy  took  care  not  to  kill  him.  That  is  to  say, 
whene\'er  a  batter>'  had  a  clear  chance  of  sending  a  shell  at 
the  Imperial  staff,  it  was  purposely  directed  elsewhere,  and 
a  corporal  of  the  ist  Royals  boasted  during  the  rest  of  hLn 
days  that  he  once  spared  the  Emperor's  life  during  a  cavalry 
milii.  *•  I  could  have  given  him  No.  2  as  d^n  as  a  whis- 
tle/' he  said.  "  but  I  did  n't  fanc>'  having  a  smack  at  the 
Colonel,  so  I  jabbed  a  Uhlan  in  the  eye  instead.** 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that,  apart  from  the 
chances  of  war,  the  Emperor  must  have  been  killed  or 
wounded  by  direct  design  of  his  opponents  if  they  had  90 
chosen. 
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An  intolerable  feelinsf  of  helplessness  paralysed  the  Ger- 
man staff.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  understand  that  an  abso- 
lute thrill  of  joy  manifested  itself  when  it  became  known 
that  Tronning^  was  occupied  by  a  mixed  force  of  English  and 
Americans,  under  the  command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Connaught.  At  last  the}'  would  meet  their  adversary'  in  the 
open. 

Lord  Wolseley  had  courteously  offered  the  chiefship  to 
General  Smithson,  but  that  sturdy  veteran  declined  the 
honour. 

**  I  allow  that  I  am  here  to  do  my  share  in  the  fighting," 
he  said  modestly,  *  *  but  the  quarrel  is  yours,  and  your  men 
must  carr>'  it  through.  I  understand  we  are  here  to  see 
that  you  don't  get  licked." 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  had  gained  his  proud  position  by 
sheer  merit.  His  soldierly  qualities  were  such  that  he  must 
have  risen  to  high  rank  in  the  army  were  he  quite  destitute 
of  the  accidental  help  of  royal  birth. 

Whether  in  India  or  in  Aldershot,  his  tactical  skill  was 
often  manifested  in  divisional  operations,  and  in  Eg>^  he 
had  seen  something  of  the  actualities  of  war  under  the  dis- 
tinguished general  who  was  now  intrusted  T^ith  the  supreme 
control  of  the  British  armies.  So  well  was  his  worth  known 
and  appreciated  by  the  people  of  England  that  everyone 
believed  his  selection  to  command  the  second  German  expe- 
dition to  be  a  wise  and  unprejudiced  one. 

Moreover,  he  had  accompanied  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  Stral- 
sund,  and  the  practical  value  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
arrangements  then  made  soon  bore  fruit  when  he  came  to 
dispose  his  forces  on  shore. 

It  will  simplify  matters  if  the  main  idea  of  the  subsequent 
operations  be  now  briefly  outlined. 

The  Duke's  first  business  was  to  seize  the  Kiel  Canal,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  fleet,  to  capture  Kiel,  the  strong  fortress 
which  dominates  the  Baltic  end  of  the  water-way. 

He  was  concurrently  to  concentrate  his  forces  upon  Neu- 
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minster,  where  three  lines  of  railw-ay,  that  from  Heide  on  the 
north-west.  Rendsburgh  on  the  north,  and  Kiel  on  the  north- 
east, converge. 

His  next  forward  movement  would  be  towards  Oldesioe. 
where  he  might  expect  to  meet  .serious  opposition,  whilst  to 
left  and  right  of  his  front  lay  the  fortified  towns  of  Liil>cck 
and  Hambursr. 

If  he  succeeded  in  breaking  through  this  difficult  barrier. 
Sir  Evclvn  \V<mmI  would  forthwith  advance  inx>n  Rastixrk. 
and  thence  strive  to  join  the  Duke  of  Connauglit  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittenberg  on  the  Elbe,  whence  a 
combined  effort  could  be  made  to  reach  Berlin. 

In  England  nuich  uneasiness  was  felt  concerning  the  out- 
come of  the  new  departure,  and  more  tlian  one  speaker  gave 
voice  to  this  sentiment  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Balfour  silenced  these  doubters  in  a  sentence. 

'*  This  ^-ar  cannot  end/'  he  said  with  solemn  emphasis, 
"  until  we  have  either  occupied  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Moscow, 
or  the  rulers  of  our  enemies  have  sought  for  peace  upon 
terms  to  be  dictated  by  us.'* 

Thenceforth  there  was  no  questioning,  but  grim  persever- 
ance towards  the  yet  distant  goal. 

At  first  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  much  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  deal  effectively  with  his  curiotis  allies.  Person- 
ally accustomed  to  the  rigid  and  punctilious  methods  of 
English  military  life,  he  was  astounded  at  the  seeming  care* 
lessness  of  detail  that  obtained  among  the  United  States 
volunteer  troops  ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  scandalised  by  the 
unwonted  familiarity  between  officers  and  men. 

But  he  was  far  too  keen  an  obser\'er  to  fail  to  note  that 
beneath  all  this  outward  laxity  there  was  an  unfailing  obedi- 
ence,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  and  a  readiness  to  make  light  of 
difficulties  which  went  far  to  atone  for  the  absence  of  certain 
formalities. 

Anxious  to  meet  their  \news  to  the  utmost  extent,  he  con- 
stilted  General  Smithson  upon  the  matter. 
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**  You  just  leave  them  to  me,  Prince,  "  said  the  U.  S.  com- 
mander, with  a  quiet  t\iinkle  of  mirth  in  his  eye.  *'  Send 
along  an  aide-de-camp  or  tv\'o  to  act  with  brigadiers  when 
you  want  your  ideas  explained,  but  for  goodness'  sake  tell 
the  gentlemen  in  gold  lace  to  leave  things  alone  once  they 
are  in  motion.  My  men  do  the  thinking  for  themselves, 
and  they  '11  get  cross  if  they  re  expected  to  fight  like  ma- 
chines. They  11  obey  orders  all  right  enough,  but  they 
must  be  left  to  carr>-  them  out  in  their  o^^•n  way. '  * 

**  I  assure,  you.  General  Smithson,"  replied  the  Duke, 
**  that  it  was  furthest  from  my  thoughts  to  dream  of  interfer- 
ing in  any  way  save  to  seek  your  full  co-operation  in  my 
detailed  scheme,  of  which  you  will  always  know  the  com- 
plete scope  and  purport.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  the  com- 
missariat and  departmental  arrangements." 

*'  Nearly  every  man  in  the  crowd  has  been  accustomed  to 
help  himself  since  he  was  able  to  walk,"  said  Smithson, 
indicating  his  vast  army  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  his 
field-glasses.  ''  If  the  eatables  and  ammunition  are  along- 
side, Prince,  they  'U  get  *em  all  right.*' 

The  Duke  smiled  genially  and  the  conversation  ended. 
He  trusted  to  the  future  to  elucidate  all  matters  of  which  he 
was  in  doubt,  and  it  did. 

An  efiFective  column  was  constituted  for  the  occupation  of 
Neuminster.  It  consisted  of  5000  British  and  5000  American 
infantry,  with  a  strong  backing  of  guns  and  cavalry. 

From  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  a  somewhat  similar  German 
force  had  been  thrown  forward  along  the  Ahrensbok  hne. 
Unknown  to  both  parties,  a  race  ensued  for  the  possession 
of  Neuminster,  and  of  course  the  defenders  won  by  some 
hours,  as  the  resources  of  the  country  were  fully  at  their 
service. 

Viscount  Falmouth  commanded  the  little  expedition,  and 
with  him,  as  the  lawyers  say,  were  Colonel  Ritchie,  in  charge 
of  the  United  States'  troops,  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Hon. 
G.  H.  Gough,  of  the  14th  Hussars,  with  his  own  regiment, 
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and  two  regiments  of  volunteer  cavalr>%  including  the 
Middlesex  Yeomaur>',  and  Colonel  Lockycr,  R.A.,  w-iih 
the  guns. 

The  Germans  speedily  took  advantage  01'  their  priorir>-  in 
time  to  place  Neuminstcr  in  a  state  of  defence.  Field  works 
were  at  once  started  on  the  north  of  the  town,  houses  ioop- 
holed,  roads  bamcaded.  and  guns  mounted  in  advantageous 
positions. 

After  a  severe  march  acravs  the  level  and  sandy  plains  of 
the  Schleswig- Hoist ein  peninsula,  the  British  advance  guard 
met  and  drove  back  the  German  cavalr>'  scouts,  and  Vis* 
count  Falmouth  rode  rapidly  to  the  front  to  tr>'  and  ascertain 
the  enemy's  disposition. 

*'  They  are  strongly  posted.**  said  the  Brigadier. 

"  I  guess  we  '11  have  trouble  before  we  see  the  inside  of 
the  town  from  this  end/*  said  Ritchie. 

Something  in  his  voice  caused  Lord  Falmouth  to  look  at 
him. 

"  Don*t  you  think  we  ought  to  deliver  a  direct  attack  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

•*  I  think  not,**  was  the  reply.  '*  They  *re  expecting 
it  right  away,  and  they  '11  raise  us  a  hundred  before  the 
draw.  All  their  preparations  are  made  to  meet  us  on 
this  side,  and  I  think  it  will  pay  to  be  a  bit  shy  of  coming  in 
on  their  terms.  Now,  supposing  the  guns  and  horses  were 
to  stop  here  and  keep  all  snug  whilst  we  work  round  to  the 
rear  of  the  town,  it  will  upset  their  pot.  There  can*t  be  any 
shelter  trenches  on  the  south,  and  our  German  friends  won't 
fight  any  better  because  they  are  cut  off  from  any  possible 
help.** 

*'  In  other  words,**  said  Lord  Falmouth,  who  knew  the 
language  of  poker,  *'  if  we  ante  high  enough,  they  won't  feel 
inclined  to  bluff.** 

*'  That  *s  a  principle  of  the  American  Constitution,"  an- 
swered  Ritchie. 

General  Reichshoffer  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the  delay 
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that  ensued.  True,  his  guns  were  actively  engaged  by  the 
British  artillen*,  and  a  cloud  of  skirmishers  enveloped  his 
front,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  the  definite  attack  which 
he  expected.  The  reputation  enjoyed  by  his  assailants  did 
not  warrant  any  assumption  of  undue  timidity  on  their  part, 
and  at  last  the  German  general  lost  patience.  He  sent  out 
three  regiments,  supported  by  a  batter\'  and  two  squadrons 
of  cavalr>',  to  conduct  a  reconnaissance  in  force. 

The  line  of  British  skirmishers  fell  back  steadily  before 
this  development,  and  the  guns  also  were  compelled  to 
change  their  position. 

Anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  events  from  a  church 
tower,  ReichshofFer  was  still  more  astonished  as  he  beheld 
this  manoeu\Te. 

Elated  by  his  success,  the  commander  of  the  reconnaissance 
allowed  his  men  to  get  a  little  out  of  hand  in  the  eagerness 
with  which  they  achieved  their  task,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
rapid  detour  made  by  Gough's  horsemen  through  a  sUght 
declivity,  with  the  evident  intention  to  take  the  advancing 
Germans  in  flank.  From  his  elevated  position  Reichshofier 
perceived  the  movement  clearly  enough,  and  he  roared 
orders  from  the  balustrade  to  a  staff  officer  beneath,  to  ride 
his  best  and  recall  the  detachment. 

It  was  too  late. 

Barely  had  the  officer  started  on  his  mission,  when  the 
rattle  of  rifle-fire  in  the  rear  distracted  attention  to  the 
determined  attack  now  being  delivered  in  that  direction, 
and  long  before  the  aide  had  reached  the  reconnaissance 
party.  Colonel  Gough  had  dissipated  them  into  thin  air, 
capturing  their  guns  and  cutting  the  cavalry  support  into 
ribands. 

The  beautiful  order  and  precision  of  the  German  forces  in 
Neuminster  now  gave  way  to  the  wildest  confusion. 

A  rush  was  made  to  line  the  hedge-rows  and  garden-walls 
on  the  south  of  the  town,  but  before  an  effective  defence 
could  be  arranged,  the  7th  Pennsylvania  and  the  ist  Battal- 
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ion  ot  the  Derbysiiire  Regiment,  were  racing  np  the  Market 
Strasse. 

The  struggle  for  the  possession  ot'  the  town  was  short  but 
stublx>m.  It  was  characterised  by  more  than  one  notewor- 
thy incident  01'  personal  hraverv*  on  the  part  oi'  both  attackers 
and  defenders. 

A  German  officer,  deserted  by  his  company  when  a  tierce 
onrush  was  made  bv  the  Derbvshires.  stood  alone  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  a  narrow  street. 

His  sword-ann  was  broken  by  a  bullet,  but  he  calmly  drew 
a  revolver  and  fired  steadilv  three  times  into  the  mass  of  his 
assailants.  The  Englishman  leading  the  advance  called 
upon  him  to  surrender,  but  the  gallant  Bruns^icker's  reply 
was  a  bullet  which  ripped  off  his  adversar>*'s  shoidder-knot. 

An  instant  later  he  was  knocked  down,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  chivalrous  Tommies  that  they  did  not  give  him 
a  nciotis  bayonet-thrust  as  they  passed,  for  he  had  wounded 
two  of  their  comrades. 

An  American  officer,  cheering  on  the  leading  company  of 
the  7th  Pennsylvania,  which  had  now  penetrated  to  the 
north  end  of  Neuminster,  carelessly  leaped  his  horse  across  a 
barricade  and  rode  forward  a  few  yards. 

He  was  momentarily  separated  from  his  men,  and  at  that 
instant  half  a  dozen  Uhlans,  returning  precipitately  from  the 
wreck  of  the  reconnaissance  party,  dashed  up  to  him. 

Half  frenzied  with  the  sudden  collapse  of  their  assumed 
victor>',  the  Uhlans  resolved  to  pay  off  the  score  in  the  per- 
son of  one  enemy  at  least.  It  did  not  seem  that  the  life  of 
this  fine  soldier  was  worth  a  moment's  purchase. 

But  he  was  an  excellent  horseman,  and  cool  as  an  iceberg. 

Pulling  his  charger  back  on  to  its  hind  legs  and  wheeling 
simidtaneously,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  a  headlong  fall,  the 
American  disconcerted  the  aim  of  the  first  two  lances  levelled 
at  him.  and  received  a  sword  cut  on  the  forte  of  his  own 
weapon. 

Yet  another  lance  darted  forward  but  again  missed,  for  the 
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American  had  bent  fon\^rd  on  his  horse's  neck  and  fired 
a  revolver  shot  under  the  animal*  s  head.  More  by  luck  than 
design  the  bullet  found  a  resting-place  in  the  thorax  of  one 
of  the  six,  but  still  the  odds  were  terribly  uneven. 

The  Uhlans  were  desperately  in  earnest  and  heedless  of 
their  own  safety,  for  rifle-shots  were  now  whistling  through 
the  crowd,  as  the  men  realised  that  they  must  risk  hitting 
their  officer  if  thev  would  save  him. 

But  a  remarkable  diversion  occurred  just  tlien. 

A  youthful  but  gigantic  private  of  the  Derbyshire  Regi- 
ment, who  had  early  gfrasped  the  niceties  of  the  situation, 
caught  a  riderless  German  horse  on  the  near  side  of  the  bar- 
rier, jumped  on  to  its  back,  and  in  a  few  powerful  bounds  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  fray. 

Grasping  his  rifle  by  the  barrel  he  smashed  off  the  stock 
against  the  head  of  the  first  Uhlan  he  encountered.  He 
raised  the  heavy  weapon  again  to  put  it  to  similar  use,  but 
only  in  time  to  save  himself  from  a  well-delivered  cut  from  a 
man  on  the  near  side,  which  failed  in  its  object,  but  sent  the 
gun-barrel  flying  out  of  his  hand. 

Carried  forward  by  his  first  wild  rush,  the  Derbyshire  man 
was  driven,  unarmed,  between  two  of  the  Uhlans.  Never 
losing  his  head  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  he  saw  that  neither 
was  ready  to  lunge  at  him,  so  he  threw  out  his  arms,  kicked 
his  charger  fiercely  to  urge  him  on,  and  succeeded  in  drag- 
ging both  of  his  opponents  backwards  out  of  their  saddles. 
He  clashed  their  heads  together  as  though  they  were  feather 
pillows,  and  flung  the  pair  senseless  to  the  ground. 

By  this  time  the  Pennsylvanian  had  run  one  gentleman 
from  Brandenburg  through  the  body,  and  the  sixth  having 
got  dear  of  the  milie,  galloped  off  in  the  hope  of  escaping. 
But  the  officer  rode  after  him,  and  within  a  few  yards  the 
Uhlan  threw  away  his  sword  and  raised  his  right  arm  aloft  in 
token  of  surrender. 

The  American  trotted  back  towards  his  rescuer,  held  out 
his  hand,  and  said  heartily: 
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'•Shake  !  *' 

Tilt:  Engiishmau  responded  as  cordially,  and  then  dis- 
mounted to  rejoin  his  rei^iment. 

Lord  Falmouth  had  witnessed  the  wiiole  incident.  Lean- 
ing over  towards  an  officer  01' the  Derby.shires.  he  said: 

*  What  is  the  name  oithat  youngster  r  * 

*  Oh.*  was  the  reply,    *  that   >  Jones,  oi*  Ralliol.'' 

• '  Jones,  of  Ballioi  ? " '  rejK*ated  liLs  lord.»»hip.  puzzled  by  the 
glibne^s  of  the  answer. 

**  Yes.  He  failed  for  Sandhurst,  so  his  father  hoj>ed  to 
cure  his  thickheadedness  by  sending  him  to  Oxford  for  a 
couple  of  years.  He  has  won  und>-ing  fame  hy  getting 
himself  chucked  out  of  the  Empire  last  boat-race  night  at 

8.15/' 

••  That  's  rather  early,  is  n't  it  ?  "  said  Lord  Falmouth, 

recalling  his  youthful  experiences. 

"  Early  !  *'  exclaimed  the  other,  with  the  ^•armth  of  genu- 
ine admiration.  **  Why,  it  broke  the  record  by  twenty-five 
minutes  !  ** 

**  The  Duke  must  know  of  this,"  obser\'cd  his  lordship, 
and  the  acute  reader  can  be  trusted  to  understand  which  of 
the  two  incidents  he  meant. 

Anyhow.  Jones  of  Ballioi  came  out  of  the  campaign  a  bet- 
ter man  than  he  %vent  in,  for  he  commanded  a  company  in 
his  own  regiment 
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FOR  two  days  and  nights  the  English  and  American 
troops  toiled  unceasingly  whilst  they**  landed  guns, 
stores,  forage,  and  horses,  and  pushed  rapidly  ahead 
for  the  front  at  Neuminster. 

What  few  moments  of  relaxation  were  snatched  by  the 
officers  and  men  from  the  "  old  country'  **  were  devoted  to 
items  of  gossip  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Yankees 
**  fixed  up  *'  everything  in  which  they  were  deficient. 

Proportionately  to  their  nimibers  they  were  short  of  cav-. 
airy,  and  Colonel  Ritchie  proposed  that  his  San  Franciscans 
should  be  mounted  on  the  German  horses  captured  at  Neu- 
minster. General  Smithson  assented  ^ath  equal  noncha- 
lance, and  the  English  stafi"  were  amazed  to  see  the  change 
efiFected  within  a  few  hours.  They  argued,  of  course,  com- 
plete disaster  for  the  regiment  should  it  come  into  contact 
with  the  highly-trained  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  but  they  soon 
had  cause  to  alter  their  opinion. 

There  were  plenty  of  spare  guns  on  board  the  transports, 
and  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  faithful  to  his  promise  of  non- 
interference, did  not  even  elevate  his  eyebrows  when  the 
chief  of  the  United  States  stafi"  applied  for  sixty  12-pounders, 
so  that  he  might  **  fix  up  "  ten  field  batteries. 

The  American  also  asked  that  a  number  of  non-commis- 
sioned artillery  officers  should  be  lent  to  him,  until  the  men 
**  got  the  hang  of  it,*'  which  he  assumed  would  be  the  case 
before  they  would  be  needed  in  action — a  statement  which 
brought  a  sardonic  grin  to  the  face  of  the  R.A.  veteran 
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whose  AmXx  it  w'as  to  pick  out  the  requisitioned  instructors. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  although  the  United 
States  gunners  could  not  ho|)e  to  so  iiuickly  attain  the  high 
pitch  of  excellence  shown  by  the  British  artiller>-,  they 
accomplished  manx-is  in  the  sliape  « »f  actual  work  when  the 
next  great  battle  was  fought. 

Nor  had  they  to  wait  long  for  this  much  talked-of  event. 

Wlien  two  v^rcat  armies  are  .spoiling  for  a  light  there  is 
usually  not  ;ir.y  insurmountable  difficulty  in  accomni(j<iating 
them.  The  British  forces  pressed  on  to  Neuminster,  and 
the  Germans,  on  their  part,  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  be- 
neath their  feet  in  hurraing  forward  preparations  for  a  strong 
attempt  to  hurl  the  invaders  out  of  the  Fatherland. 

By  a  seemingly  tacit  understanding  the  British — under 
which  term  the  United  States*  forces  are  quite  naturally  in 
duded — and  the  German  commanders  regarded  Oldesloe  as 
the  ultimate  theatre  of  operations.  Although  scouting  by 
considerable  detachments  of  cavahy  and  more  determined  re- 
connaissances were  indulged  in  on  both  sides,  there  was  no 
serious  affiiir  between  the  belligerents  until  they  had  massed 
their  armies  within  thirty  miles  of  each  other,  with  Oldesloe 
lying  midway  between. 

During  one  of  these  minor  afirays  a  driver  of  the  Army 
Ser\'ice  Corps  earned  immortality  by  a  feat  of  remarkable 
endurance,  which  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  paralleled  in  the 
annals  of  war. 

The  company  to  which  he  belonged  was  convoying  a  quan- 
tity of  stores  along  the  left  flank  of  the  British  lines  of  com- 
munication when  suddenly  two  squadrons  of  Prussian  cavalry 
swept  round  the  head  of  a  dense  clump  of  trees  and  delivered 
a  well-timed  charge,  with  the  e%'ident  object  of  destroying 
the  train. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  Army  Service  Corps  detach- 
ment was  young,  and  had  ne\'er  seen  a  fight  outside  the 
Long  Valley,  but  he  put  into  practice  ^ath  the  ease  and 
confidence  of  a  veteran  the  precepts  therein  acquired. 
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In  obedience  to  his  commands,  men  and  horses  started 
from  the  quiet  jog  of  the  march  into  a  thunderous  gallop. 

Within  half  a  minute  they  had  formed  a  triangular  laager, 
of  which  the  waggons  supplied  the  three  external  faces,  the 
horses  being  safely  ensconced  inside. 

This  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  manceuNTe  either  in  peace 
or  war. 

The  waggons  advance,  for  the  most  part,  in  echelon  forma- 
tion, and  the  slightest  deviation  of  a  vehicle  will  infallibly 
bring  down  the  horses  of  its  successor,  possibly  involving  a 
section  of  a  column  in  common  ruin. 

The  formation  was  accomplished  without  apparent  hitch, 
and  the  magazine  rifles  were  soon  busy  in  empt^-ing  German 
saddles. 

The  incident  was  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  com- 
menced. It  was  then  noticed  that  the  driver  of  one  pair  of 
horses  did  not  rise  from  the  ground,  where  he  had  fallen 
after  getting  his  waggon  into  correct  position.  A  sergeant 
spoke  to  him,  and  then  bent  over  him  to  hear  the  poor  fel- 
low say  feebly : 

**  I  can't  get  up,  sergeant.  My  left  leg  was  smashed  at 
the  knee-joint  by  No.  5  waggon  when  the  row  commenced.** 

This  gallant  soldier  had  nevertheless  kept  his  seat  and 
guided  his  team  until  his  duty  was  performed  to  the  letter. 
Then  the  anguish  he  was  enduring  conquered  his  iron 
nerve,  and  he  collapsed. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the  Duke  appointed  him  his 
coachman,  but  the  brave  fellow  was  lame  for  life. 

Field- Marshal  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  had  been  selected 
by  the  Emperor  to  command  this  second  Grand  Army.  He 
led  his  own  Westphalian  Army  Corps  into  the  field,  and  had 
at  his  disposal  nine  other  territorial  corps,  making  a  total 
force  of  330,000  men,  with  400  guns  and  11,000  horses. 

This  gigantic  force  had  been  exercised  together,  as  it 
happened,  during  the  preceding  autumn  manoeuvres,  and 
Prince  Albert  was  in  command  on  that  occasion.     He  knew 
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his  staff  thoroughly,  and  his  men  had  complete  confidence  in 
him.  for  his  reputation  as  a  g;eueral  stood  ver>*  high,  dating 
back  from  his  distinguished  scr\'ices  as  a  cavalr>'  leader  in 
more  than  one  section  of  the  Fraiico-Ocnnan  war. 

A  ihorougniy  conscientious  soidicr.  to  whom  fatigue  or 
trouble  were  unconsidered  trifles  when  duty  was  to  l)e  done, 
this  German  Prince  had  more  of  the  Slav  than  the  Teuton  in 
his  composition.  Were  one  told  that  he  was  a  Romanoff, 
the  lofty  forehead,  .square,  stem  face,  and  finn  chin,  with  its 
heaw  underiip,  would  not  belie  the  stor>'.  Sucii  a  man.  at 
the  head  of  such  troops,  was  a  ver\'  solid  fact  in  the  way  of 
the  British  advance. 

To  oppose  him,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  surveyed  at  Xeu- 
minster  two  fine  English  army  corps  of  70,000  men  each, 
and  slightly  over  100,000  American  soldiers.  This  total  of 
240,000  was  split  up  into  twent>'-four  divisions,  each  contain- 
ing four  small  but  compact  brigades.  There  were  250  guns 
of  field  and  horse  artiller>'.  and  some  12,000  cavalr>%  to 
which  arm  the  Americans  contributed  5000. 

On  the  night  of  the  i6th  of  June,  all  preparations  haWng 
been  made  for  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  Oldesloe  on  the 
following  day,  the  Duke  of  Connaught  summoned  a  Council 
of  War. 

He  briefly  stated  his  plan  of  action,  so  far  as  this  could  be 
foreseen  prior  to  actual  contact  with  the  enemy. 

'*  From  information  gathered  by  a  xtry  daring  bit  of  cav- 
alr>'  scouting  carried  out  by  the  14th  Hussars,"  he  said,  *'  it 
is  evident  that  the  Germans  are  in  greater  force  towards 
Hamburg  than  on  the  Liibeck  side.  The  British  right  wing 
must  consequently  be  of  exceptional  strength,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  General  Smithson  will  regard  this  as  his  special 
post." 

General  Smithson  smiled  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  a 
responsible  but  highly  pleasant  task  intrusted  to  him. 

"  My  own  troops,"  continued  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
' '  will  form  the  centre  and  left  wing.    With  the  exception 
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of  a  small  cavalry  escort  for  the  guns,  which  will  at  the  out- 
set be  massed  in  the  centre,  I  propose  that  the  four  cavalr>' 
brigades  be  equally  divided  for  service  on  the  flanks.'* 

All  present  agreed  that  this  arrangement  would  facilitate 
the  next  day's  march,  as  the  men  could  proceed  to  their 
allotted  positions  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energ}*,  an 
important  consideration,  for  they  were  already  suffering 
from  the  severe  strain  of  the  debarkation  and  subsequent 
events. 

"  I  take  it,  Prince,"  said  General  Smithson,  "  that  you 
have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  as  to  the  programme  ?  " 

The  Duke  by  this  time  knew  his  man  fairly  well,  and 
understood,  without  possible  reason,  that  the  American  offi- 
cer had  some  ulterior  motive  in  asking  this  apparently  aim- 
less question. 

"  I  cannot  decide  definitely  upon  a  certain  course  until  I 
have  learnt  something  of  the  enemy's  intentions,"  he 
replied. 

**  Of  course,  of  course,"  assented  the  other.  **  I  was  only 
figuring  things  out  on  general  principles,  so  to  speak." 

**  Well,  and  won't  you  tell  us  what  you  have  figured  out, 
sir,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  earnestly  towards  his  col- 
league. 

**  You  see,  it  *s  just  this  way,"  was  the  answer,  given  in 
deliberate  and  convincing  tones,  '* tired  men  can't  fight  well, 
nohow.  We  'U  allow  that  the  enemy  is  as  dead  beat  as  we 
are  after  we  get  jammed  close  together  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  march.  Nobody  will  feel  disappointed  if  there  is  n't 
any  trouble  to-morrow  night.  Next  morning  both  parties 
will  want  to  get  to  business  quite  early,  and  the  affair  won't 
end  in  ten  minutes.  In  this  sort  of  country,  with  nothing 
but  grass  plots  and  bits  of  forest  dotted  about  the  \new, 
there 's  likely  to  be  more  give  and  take  fighting  than  in 
broken  land,  where  position  is  half  the  battle.  And  I  calcu- 
late the  Germans  are  about  three  to  two  of  us." 

General  Smithson  paused  to  arrange  his  cigar  more  com- 
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fortably,  and  even*  man  in  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  quar- 
ters felt  that  this  shrewd  American  was  about  to  propound 
some  scheme  as  the  result  of  his  cogitations. 

**Odds  are  odds  all  the  world  over."  he  continued.  **  and. 
on  paper,  we  ought  to  get  a  considerable  licking. '  * 

An  impulsive  cavalr>'  oflBcer  here  broke  into  Smithson  2r 
slow  speech. 

*  That  is  a  poor  spirit  in  which  to  begin,"  he  cried,  a  hot 
flush  mounting  to  his  face. 

The  Duke  promptly  interfered.  **  Have  the  goodness  to 
permit  General  Smithson  to  proceed.  So  far,  I  agree  with 
ever>'  word  he  has  uttered." 

*'  If  you  think  hard  enough  you  'U  take  the  same  new." 
said  the  United  States  commander,  pointing  the  stump  of  his 
cigar  at  the  interrupter.  "  Now,  it  seems  to  me,"*  be  went 
on,  "  that  if  we  can  select  the  best  possible  position  near 
Oldesloe,  Prince  Albert  will  hurry  up  to  attack  us.  Two 
men  can  hold  a  place  against  three,  but  they  cannot  turn 
three  out  of  their  location  unless  they  choose  to  quit.  If  we 
can  make  the  Germans  sweat  themselves  against  us,  our 
boys  taking  it  fairly  easy  in  between  times,  we  might  be  able 
at  the  close  of  the  game  to  play  them  up  strong  when  they 
have  already  done  all  they  want  to  do  for  one  day.*' 

This  advice  was  so  obviously  sound  that  it  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  impetuous  cavalryman  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  apologise  for  the  unnecessary  heat  he 
had  displayed. 

"Cork  up  your  energy,"  said  General  Smithson  good- 
humouredly.  "  You  '11  want  it  before  you  go  to  sleep  on 
the  1 8th." 

PoUownng  the  example  set  by  Lord  Roberts  before  the 
recent  operations  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  issued,  in  the  "  Orders  of  the  Day,"  a  stirring 
reminder  to  his  men  of  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo. 

"  To-morrow,"  ran  his  words,  "  we  will  be  fortified  by 
the  reflection  that  in  (adng  a  vastly  more  numerous  foe  we 
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shall  be  only  following  the  glorious  precedent  of  our  fore- 
fathers on  another  i8th  of  June. 

**  The  firmness,  the  discipline,  the  calm  courage,  which 
enabled  the  men  of  Waterloo  to  crush  Napoleon's  troops  are 
hereditary  qualities  in  the  English-speaking  race. 

**  Whether  from  east  or  west  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
equally  the  successors  of  the  heroes  who  fought  under  Wel- 
lington in  Spain  and  France.  I  have  never  entered  upon 
any  solemn  undertaking  in  the  course  of  my  life  with  such 
certainty  as  I  feel  upon  this,  the  eve  of  our  first  great  battle 
on  German  soil. 

**  Do  we  need  deeds  to  emulate — they  are  supplied  by  our 
comrades  afloat  and  ashore.  We  are  fortified  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  achievements ;  we  are  strengthened  by  the 
convictiQn  that  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  cause  of  our 
nation  is  as  fully  committed  to  our  hands  as  to  theirs. 

"  I  have  but  one  instruction  to  add  for  the  common  guid- 
ance to-morrow.  There  is  plenty  of  ammunition.  Shoot 
often,  but — above  all  else — shoot  straight.'* 

Both  Thomas  Atkins  and  Brother  Jonathan  read  these 
utterances  with  much  approval.  These  gentlemen  now 
rejoiced  in  a  common  title,  **  The  Busters."  For  a  little 
while  they  were  at  a  loss  for  a  synonym  which  briefly 
expressed  the  composite  elements  of  the  army,  until  some 
pretty  wit  devised  this  word,  which  not  only  gave  an  elegant 
combination  of  the  **  British  *'  and  **  U.  S.,"  but  also  suppUed 
phonetic  expression  to  their  peculiar  attributes  in  the  robust 
vernacular  of  the  streets. 

There  was  a  philosophic  value  in  the  phrase.  It  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  complete  unity,  and  at  once  swept  aside 
possibilities  of  jealousy  and  differentiation. 

The  **  Busters,"  then,  took  afiidavit  in  approved  form  that 
they  would  **  plate  "  or  **  get  the  drop  on  "  the  Germans  to 
their  best  powers.  The  anniversary  of  Waterloo  should 
certainly  not  want  a  fitting  celebration. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  was  wise  enough  to  give  his  men 
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ample  rest  on  the  uight  of  the  i6th.  Not  uutil  noon  of  the 
followinc^  day  did  the  march  of  the  iufantn*  begin.  But  in 
the  early  hours  the  Duke  and  General  Sniithson,  safeguarded 
from  ri.sk  by  a  strong  cavair>'  escort.  sur\'eyed  the  countr>' 
near  Oldesloe.  selected  the  '.ground  to  Iks  <Kcupieii  by  each 
division,  and  i;ive  specific  instructions  to  the  staff-officers 
who  would  accompany  divisional  conmianders  to  their  ])ar- 
ticular  >tations. 

On  the  nit^ht  of  the  17th  the  weather  was  tine  and  clear. 
From  the  absolute  quiet  that  obtained  in  the  xicinity  of 
Oldesloe.  one  might  have  thought  that  nowhere  on  earth 
did  more  profound  peace  and  restful  security  prevail. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  had  long  since  fled.  It 
was  now  occupied  by  the  advauce  guard  of  the  German 
army,  which  was  spread  over  a  front  of  nearly  four  miles. 
The  British  front  was  more  extended,  running  to  fully  five 
miles,  and  the  men  lay  in  the  formation  already  described, 
two  British  and  one  American  division  supplying  a  reserve, 
stationed  a  mile  in  rear  of  the  centre. 

Despite  the  apparent  stillness  of  the  allies  they  were  indi- 
vidually as  busy  as  bees.  During  the  few  hours  of  dusk  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  Sappers  worked  with  feverish  activity 
along  the  crest  and  on  the  slope  of  a  marked  undulation  in 
the  ground  which  fell  away  towards  Oldesloe.  They  ham- 
mered tent-pegs  into  the  soil,  tied  long  lines  of  thick  cord  to 
these,  and  measured,  and  paced,  and  triangulated  as  though 
their  lives  depended  upon  a  nice  pattern  being  traced  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Infantr>*  officers  attended  these  operations  with  great 
earnestness,  and  then  hurried  off  to  divide  all  regimental 
duties  between  half  battalions. 

The  result  was  that  120,000  men  slept,  whilst  their 
comrades  toiled  unceasingly  with  pick  and  sho%*el  in  the 
constniction  of  field  works  and  shelter  trenches. 

This  quantity  of  labour  skilfully  adapted,  and  ever>'  man 
applying  himself  like  a  little  steam-engine,  can  shift  a  good 
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many  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  when  reveille  sounded  at 
4  a.m.,  the  entire  British  front  was  guarded  with  two  com- 
plete lines  of  entrenchments. 

The  now  wear>-  men — who  had,  as  it  transpired,  already 
won  the  battle  by  their  unflagging  industn* — retired  to  eat 
and  sleep.  Not  even  the  tornado  of  lead  and  gunpowder 
that  soon  sprang  into  demoniacal  life  disturbed  their  repose 
for  the  few  brief  hours  of  rest  vouchsafed  to  them. 

Shortly  after  the  relief  had  been  effected  firing  com- 
menced. 

The  German  artiller\'  tried  to  devote  themselves  to  a  gen- 
eral shelling  of  the  allied  position:  but  our  gunners  soon 
altered  their  views,  and  a  fine  duel  ensued. 

This  was  damaging  enough  to  both  sides  while  it  lasted, 
but  Prince  Albert  did  not  delay  his  infantry  attack,  which, 
as  the  Duke  of  Connaught  had  anticipated,  assumed  the 
most  pronounced  form  on  the  right. 

Three  successive  German  army  corps  hurled  themselves 
with  splendid  ilan  upon  the  Americans,  and  were  driven 
back  with  a  precision  and  loss,  that  must  have  brought  joy 
to  the  heart  of  Jomini  himself,  could  he  have  witnessed  the 
scene. 

At  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life  the  Duke  rode  out  in  front 
of  the  centre  to  a  point  whence  he  could  observe  the  proceed- 
ings. Not  one  word  did  he  speak  to  the  small  staff  with  him 
until  the  third  German  line  reeled  away  into  nothingness 
before  the  hail  of  bullets  that  beat  upon  them. 

Then  he  turned  his  horse*  s  head  towards  the  English 
lines,  observing  as  the  charger  broke  into  a  trot : 

**  If  we  do  as  well,  this  will  be  the  greatest  battle  in  his- 
tory." 

Prince  Albert  had  now  got  his  huge  army  within  striking 
distance.  Although  he  was  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the 
manner  and  method  of  the  first  repulse  he  resolved  to  deliver 
a  sledge-hammer  blow  at  the  entire  British  front. 

Six  army  corps,   aggregrating  nearly  200,000  men,  ad- 
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vanced  simtiltaneously  across  the  plains  and  entered  upon 
the  second  important  phase  of  the  struggle.  They  were 
formed  in  brigades  of  5000.  of  which  one-fourth  supplied  the 
fighting-line  and  the  remainder  acted  as  supports  and 
reserves. 

This  great  movement  took  nearly  two  hours  to  complete 
itself,  and  when  the  dual  impact  came  it  had  a  directness 
and  power  wholly  unprecedented  in  modem  wanare. 

The  Ixittle  was  now  entirely  one  of  the  rank  and  file. 
Unlike  most  great  engagements,  even'  man  was  individually 
and  actively  engaged. 

Notwithstanding  the  vaunted  smokeless  <|uaiities  of  the 
gunpowder  used  by  the  combatants,  a  murky  haze  filled  the 
inter\'ening  space,  and  even  large  bodies  of  troops  could  only 
be  distinguished  at  short  distances. 

It  was  at  this  supreme  moment  that  the  British  plan  of 
action  manifested  its  real  excellence. 

The  artillery  and  machine  guns  had  already  obtained  me- 
chanical range  for  their  different  classes  of  projectiles,  and 
the  infantry,  by  resting  their  rifles  in  gnxn'es  pressed  into 
the  shelter  trenches,  were  able  to  secure  a  reliable  point- 
blank  trajectory. 

Fifteen  thousand  Germans  were  killed  or  wounded  during 
that  awful  half-hour's  advance,  but  still  they  pressed  on,  in- 
different to  death  or  disablement,  and  only  eager  to  vindicate 
their  hardly-won  reputation  as  the  one  in\4ncible  army  of  the 
world. 

Yard  by  yard  the>'  doggedly  struggled  forward,  firing  wth 
vigour  and  precision  into  the  ill-distinguished  lines  in  front, 
staggering  oft  before  the  gusts  of  lead  that  whistled  through 
them,  but  still  g^rimly  resolved  to  achie\'e  their  object  or  die 
in  the  attempt. 

At  the  precise  moment  when  it  seemed  that  they  would 
succeed,  when  already  this  li\nng  torrent  was  about  to  fill  up 
the  British  dykes  and  swamp  the  whole  line  in  inextinguish- 
able disorder  and,  perhaps,  disaster,  two  cavalry  brigades 
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swept  round  the  flanks  at  a  headlong  gallop,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  British  horsemen,  hastily  recalled  to  right  and  left  of 
the  centre,  poured  through  chaussees  left  for  such  a  move- 
ment across  the  entrenchments  and  struck  tlie  disintegrated 
masses  of  German  troops  as  lightning  darts  through  a  thun- 
der-cloud. 

Scattering  in  small  detachments  along  the  entire  front, 
they  whirled  through  the  enemy's  ranks  with  appalling 
effect.  For  a  moment  the  advancing  swarms  quivered  in 
struggle  agaitist  the  shock,  and  then  melted  away  with  the 
mist  that  rapidly  dissipated  owing  to  the  cessation  of  firing. 

When  the  dust  and  smoke  had  cleared  somewhat,  and  the 
half-frenzied  troopers  were  trotting  back  to  the  British  lines 
in  twos  and  threes,  the  scene  of  carnage  along  the  five  miles 
of  front,  for  over  a  mile  in  depth,  was  one  huge  canvas  of 
death. 

It  was  pitiable,  heart-sickening,  more  awesome  than  a 
plague-stricken  city.  It  moved  the  victors  to  compassion, 
and  the  vanquished  to  unalle\4ated  agony.  They  were  most 
content  who  laid  there,  motionless  and  silent,  for  even  the 
wounded  were  yet  paralysed  with  the  shock  given  to  the 
frame  by  the  modem  projectile. 

Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  now  knew  that  he  was  beaten. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  icy  coolness  of  despair,  he  deter- 
mined to  grasp  fate  by  the  throat. 

If  he  could  not  succeed,  it  was  at  least  possible  to  strike 
such  a  blow  as  would  render  it  a  question  of  weeks  of  delay 
before  the  British  would  be  able  to  advance  further  into  the 
interior. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught,  who  had  grown  ten  years  older 
during  the  last  hour,  anxiously  noted  some  significant 
changes  in  the  enemy's  formation. 

Guns  and  cavalry  were  being  massed  in  the  centre,  and 
infantry  were  hun^dng  off  towards  the  flanks. 

The  Duke  was  now  called  upon  to  solve  a  momentous 
problem,  and  he  did  so  with  the  actuneu  and  directness  of 
a  bom  leader  of  men. 
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He  dispatched  gallopers  to  warn  General  Smithson  un  the 
right,  and  Sir  Richard  Harrison  on  the  left,  to  expect  simul- 
taneous riauking  movements  by  iniantr>-,  whilst  he  sum- 
moned all  the  cavah:^•  and  guns  to  assemble  in  rear  of  centre 
with  the  utmost  possible  dispatch.  By  this  time.  too.  the 
second  half  of  the  British  army  was  in  the  trenches,  and 
the  men  who  ouglit  to  have  been  relieved  felt  mutinous  when 
oniereci  to  retire.     S<3  they  were  left  alone. 

Xoi  one  moment  too  >^>oii  had  the  Duke  made  his  new 
arrangements. 

Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock  the  Prussian  Commander-in- 
Chief  launched  his  final  l)low. 

Under  aner  of  a  continuous  artiller}'  fire,  15.000  German 
cavalr>'.  led  by  the  Field- Marshal  in  person — for  the  secret 
desire  of  the  Emixrror  was  .strong  within  his  own  breast — 
trotted  towards  the  British  centre  with  the  intention  of  re- 
peating Von  Bredow's  Death  Ride  at  Mars  la  Tour. 

If  this  avalanche  of  men  and  horses  could  ride  through 
those  lines  as  their  predecessors  dashed  through  the  French 
on  that  memorable  day.  they  might  double  up  the  British 
front,  and  render  successful  the  progressing  flank  attacks. 

If  they  gained  their  object  they  committed  both  parties  to 
indescribable  slaughter  ;  if  they  failed,  it  meant  annihila- 
tion. 

Breaking  into  a  gallop  at  a  distance  of  1000  yards  from 
the  British,  and  heedless  of  the  shrapnel  now  plunging 
through  their  ranks,  the  German  cavalry  swept  splendidly 
forward. 

They  had  barely  traversed  a  quarter  of  the  distance  when 
the  English  and  American  cavalry  brigades  appeared  on  the 
slight  crest  of  the  infantr>'  position,  formed  in  line  of  columns 
with  quiet  rapidity,  and  Major-General  Luck,  the  di\nsional 
leader,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  twenty  paces  in  front  of 
the  centre  regiment,  the  2d  Life  Guards. 

The  right  of  the  line  was  taken  by  Colonel  Ritchie's 
followers,  who  had  been  christened,  no  one  knew  why,  the 
*'  Sacramento  Horse." 
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No  orders  were  given,  for  amidst  the  din  thej'  would  have 
been  inaudible. 

Urging  his  charger  into  a  canter,  General  Luck  raised  his 
sabre  high  above  his  head,  and  looked  back,  to  right  and 
left  along  the  line. 

A  great  cheer  burst  forth,  not  alone  from  the  troopers,  but 
from  ever>'  li\'ing  man  on  the  ridge,  and  the  great  charge 
commenced. 

As  the  opposing  bodies  of  cavalry  neared  each  other,  the 
sounds  of  conflict  died  away,  and  the  thunder  of  the  horses' 
feet  upon  the  hard  ground  grew  momentarily  in  volume. 

When  they  were  but  a  hundred  yards  apart,  a  member  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught's  staff  yelled  hysterically  :  *'  Great 
heavens,  the  Americans  have  not  drawn  their  swords  !  *' 

They  had,  but  the  weapons  were  dangling  by  the  sword- 
knots  from  their  wrists,  and  in  each  man's  hands  were  a 
couple  of  revolvers,  which  he  discharged  point  blank  at  the 
German  cavalry  in  front  ere  the  final  crash  came. 

The  effect  was  stupendous.  Men  and  horses  fell,  the  lead- 
ing squadrons  came  to  grief  before  they  could  strike  a  blow, 
and  in  the  milie  which  ensued  not  a  sabre  was  called  into 
use  until  each  American  horseman  had  emptied  the  tvi'elve 
chambers  of  his  weapons  into  the  mass  of  his  opponents. 

The  result  of  this  decided  novelty  in  an  affair  of  cavalry 
was  soon  seen.  The  three  Uhlan  regiments  which  met  the 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  were  beaten  immediately. 

So  rapid  and  decisive  was  their  discomfiture,  that  Colonel 
Ritchie,  who  acted  as  brigadier  of  the  right  wing,  was  able 
to  wheel  his  men  and  take  the  rest  of  the  Germans  in  flank. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  the  English  horsemen  to  say  that  they 
did  not  find  their  task  quite  so  easy.  Lance  met  lance  and 
sword  clashed  against  sword,  and  for  fully  ten  minutes  the 
fight  was  the  hardest  any  man  present  had  experienced. 

Locked  as  they  were  in  the  throes  of  a  deadly  struggle, 
for  a  little  while  they  seemed  to  be  a  mere  rabble.  But  at 
last  the  Prussians  wavered  aqd  fell  back.    At  this  moment 
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came  the  diversion  of  the  American  attack  on  the  enemy's 
left  dank,  and  ahnost  before  the  watching  army  had  realised 
what  had  happened  the  Duke  of  Connaught  gave  orders  for 
a  v^encral  advance  from  the  centre. 

Smithson  and  Harrison  seized  the  same  opportunity  to 
rush  at  the  deployinij  German  infantr\'.  and  when  the  sun 
sank  to  rest  in  the  west.  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia  was  lyinij 
in  the  British  neld  hospital,  and  his  mai^inccnt  army  was 
non-existent. 

The  loss  of  the  British  forces  was  terrible  enough  even 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  glorious  victor>-.  whilst 
General  Smithson  said  ruefullv  :  '*  If  we  have  a  few  more 
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battles  oti  this  basis  the  United  States  will  be  broke  with 
pa>nng  pensions.  ** 


CHAPTER    XXX. 


THE  WOMEN  OP  ENGLAND. 


'*  ^  ^   '^HICH  hand  will  you  have  ?  " 

It  was  thus  that  Irene  addressed  her  friend 


W 

Ethel,  looking  vexy  saucy  and  mischievous  the 
while,  and  holding  both  her  hands  behind  her  back. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  Irene  ?  '*  asked  Ethel  quickly,  turn- 
ing white.  Her  little  frame  trembled  as  she  caught  the 
merry  gleam  in  her  friend*  s  eyes,  and  a  great  wild  hope 
thrilled  her  that  perhaps — ^perhaps 

*  *  Do  not  tease  me,  dear,  * '  she  said  \vith  a  quivering  voice, 
and  a  suspicion  of  tears,  *  *  if  it  is  something  ver>',  very  im- 
portant." 

**  You  darling,*'  whispered  Irene,  melted  by  the  appeal,  as 
she  put  her  arm  round  Ethel* s  waist,  and  gave  her  a  warm, 
impulsive  kiss.  *  *  You  have  guessed  it — I  am  so  glad ;  for 
it  *s  only  your  second  !  ** 

And  with  this  she  gave  Ethel  a  letter,  with  queer  stamps, 
and  strange  marks  upon  it,  and  wearing  a  travel-stained  and 
woebegone  appearance. 

Ethers  hand  trembled  as  she  took  it,  and  she  gazed  with 
longing  and  tenderness  upon  the  bold,  clear  penmanship  she 
knew  and  loved  so  well. 

**  From  Simla  !  **  exclaimed  her  friend.  *'  What  a  won- 
derful thing — and,  oh,  what  a  funny  system  they  have!  It  *s 
numbered  114 — whatever  do  they  put  that  for  ?  ** 

Ethel  blushed  as  she  answered  with  a  nervous  laugh  : 

**  It  is  n't  they,  dear,**  she  said  ;  *'  it  *s  A^.'* 

This  vague  explanation  seemed    quite  clear  enough  to 
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Irene,  who  made  no  attempt  to  disentangle  these  ambit^uous 
pn)nouns. 

*  But  what  does  it  mean  ?  '*  .'>he  Obkcd. 

*  It  is  a  iittle  invention  ot* Frank's/*  cxpiuined  Ethel  con- 
tidcniially.  *  It  means  that  this  is  the  114th  letter  he  has 
written  inc.  We  always  put  the  numlxrr  on  the  envelope,  so 
tliat  if  any  of  iMir  letters  v;o  astray  we  shall  know  at  once. 
That  little  note  I  had  from  Malta  was  1 1  -?.  >.o  that  I  am 
certain  Frank  has  n  t  sent  any  in  between  that  have  gone 
astrav." 

*  Dear  me.'*  said  Irene,  lookint^  deeply  interested.  **  what 
a  clever  notion  !  I  had  no  idea  Frank  was  half  s«>  practical. 
I  must  really  make  Te<ldy  do  it.  Von  know,  dear,  men  are 
sometimes  lax:  it  would  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  amaz- 
ingly. I  slioiUd  like  to  see  Teddy  dare  to  send  me  No.  200 
in  answer  to  my  280  !  *' 

**And  you  always  know  how  many  letters  you  really  have 
had  !  *  added  Ethel. 

'*  H*m  !  rather  awkward,  won't  it  be,  when  it  gets  into 
the  first  ten  thousand  ?  '* 

Ethel  looked  archly  into  her  friend's  face,  and  smiled. 

**  You  goose  !  '*  she  said  slyly  ;  **  long  before  we  get  to 
that,  there  won't  be  need  of  any  numbering  !  " 

At  which  profound  but  obscure  remark  Irene  beamed  with 
comprehension,  and  gave  Ethel  a  sudden  hug  that  nearly 
imperilled  her  balance. 

*'  But  I  won't  delay  you.  darUng,"  she  went  on,  with 
motherly  consideration  ;  "  I  will  finish  my  nocturne  whiLst 
you  examine  your  treasure." 

And  as  the  sweet  strains  of  Chopin's  exquisite  Nocturne 
in  G  floated  through  the  room,  Ethel  opened  her  precious 
missive  and,  with  beating  heart  and  deep  thankfulness,  read 
and  re-read  her  lover's  message. 

"  Oh,  Irene  !  '*  she  exclaimed,  when  she  had  thoroughly 
devoured  its  contents.  '*  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  an- 
other.    Frank  is  attached  to  the  Indian  army  that  is  invad- 
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ing  Russia.  He 's  second  in  command  of  the  Naval 
Brigade." 

**  Is  he,  dear  ?  '*  cried  Irene  jo3rfully.  **  You  have  cause 
to  be  proud.  Ethel.  He  is  being  promoted  as  rapidly  as  my 
Teddv.' 

**  Our  Teddy,  you  mean  !"  interjected  Ethel  mischiev- 
ously. "  But  this  departure  takes  him  such  a  long  way  off. 
and  you  can't  expect  to  find  post-offices  available  in  Siberia. 
But  never  mind,  we  must  both  be  brave.  I  know  that  Frank 
will  take  as  much  care  of  himself  as  an  honourable  soldier 
may,  and  if  an^tliing  should  happen ** 

**  Dont,  don't,*'  exclaimed  Irene  hurriedly.  **  We  can  at 
least  be  worthy  of  our  soldier  sweethearts.  We  must  be 
brave  and  hope.  Honour  before  love  even,  is  it  not  ?  Even 
if  my  heart  were  broken,  I  should  not  grudge  it  for  my 
country — ^would  you,  dear  ?  " 

The  two  girls  were  very  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
Irene,  kneeling  down  by  the  side  of  her  friend,  pressed  her 
hand  in  quiet  sympathy. 

**  What  does  he  say  ?  *'  she  asked,  after  a  pause  which 
seemed  to  both  like  a  solemn  prayer. 

**  He  tells  me  he  is  just  starting  for  the  front,  and  that 
there  is  a  long  march  before  him ;  he  expects  that  the  army 
will  find  trouble  in  Afghanistan.  But  he  is  confident  that 
they  will  force  their  way  to  the  Caspian.  He  beUeves  they 
will  fight  their  passage  through  to  Moscow,  and  then  he — 
no,  that  *s  all;  the  rest  is  quite  unimportant.'' 

Irene  smiled,  and  her  friend's  blush  did  not  escape  her. 

**  A  good  deal  of  Teddy's  letters  are  unimportant,  too," 
she  said  archly.  **  And,  between  you  and  me,  don't  you 
like  those  bits  best  ?  " 

All  Ethel's  reply  was  to  snatch  up  her  letter  and  put  it 
away  in  some  secret  lodgment  in  her  dress.  Then  she 
turned  upon  Irene  with  a  look  of  mock  severity. 

**  It 's  really  very  frivolous  of  you,  my  lady,"  she  said, 
"  to  be  wasting  your  time  in  idle  jests  when  we  have  so  much 
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work  before  us.  Has  it  escaped  you  that  we  have  each  ot  us 
to  organise  our  corps  of  nurses  before  the  end  of  the 
week  ?  '  * 

Irene  at  once  looked  serious.  A  few  days  pre\nously  both 
of  the  '^irls  iiad  attended  a  meeting  at  Marlborough  House, 
summoned  by  the  Princess  of  Wales.  For  there  was  need 
now  of  the  women  of  England.  In  the  wake  of  battle  ami 
bloodshed  they  were  wantcil  to  tread  with  Ixinelicent  .^tep. 
for  already  ilie  wounded  among  the  Hnglish  troops  liad 
taxed  to  its  utmost  the  resources  of  the  ambulance  corps. 
The  first  to  realise  this,  and  to  plan  a  scheme  of  assistance, 
was  the  gracious  Princess  herself,  who.  after  a  long  inter- 
view with  Lord  WoLscley.  had  invite<l  the  leading  ladies  of 
London  society  to  meet  her  and  help  her  to  develop  it  and 
carr>'  it  into  execution. 

The  Princess  quickly  found  that  there  were  as  stout  hearts 
and  willing  amongst  the  women  of  England  as  amongst  the 
men.  She  briefly  described  the  sufferings  of  our  soldiers, 
and  the  kind  of  assistance  that  was  needed.  Before  the 
meeting  was  over,  nearly  every  lady  of  rank  present  had 
promised  to  organise  and  equip  a  corps  of  nurses  for  trans- 
portation to  France  and  Germany.  It  was  further  decided 
that  two  trained  hospital  nurses  should  accompany  each 
corps. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  felt  that  ever>'  woman  in 
England,  who  could  afford  her  time  or  her  money,  should  be 
allowed  to  share  the  satisfaction  of  this  patriotic  work.  There 
was  need  of  money,  of  lint,  of  bandages,  of  appliances,  and 
the  deft  fingers  of  wife  and  maid  alike  would  find  unlimited 
occupation.  The  appeal  that  was  made  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm,  and  in  a  few  days  the  ambulance  question  was 
settled  on  a  scale  so  magnificent  that  e\*en  the  War  Office 
was  compelled  to  admiration. 

"  But,  Ethel,  dear.**  said  Irene,  when  they  bad  discussed 
it  fully,  '*  do  you  know.  I  have  been  thinking  that  for  some 
of  us — the  younger  of  us,  I  mean — those  of  us  who  are  strong 
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and  healthy,  it  is  not  enough  to  send  others.  Ethel,  is  it 
not  my  place  out  there,  too  ?  "  And  she  looked  wistfully  at 
her  friend. 

Ethel  crept  closer  to  her. 

"  Your  place?  And  isn't  it  mine,  too?"  she  asked 
softly. 

"  But  I,  that  is  you — I  mean  in  France,  darling  >  "  Irene 
stammered. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Siberia,  if  that 's  what  you  mean,"  and 
Ethel  laughed  gaily.  "  But  if  you  go,  I  go  also.  We  are 
both  promised  brides  of  soldiers — of  gallant  soldiers.  Irene — 
of  men  who  do  their  duty  bravely,  and  do  not  shrink  firom 
danger  even  if  their  lives  are  at  stake.  Cannot  we  do  some- 
thing also  ?  I  have  felt  this  inactivity  a  burden.  I  n'ant  to 
be  up  and  doing.  I  think  I  could  bear  it  better  if  I  knew  I 
was  not  «tting  here  in  safety  and  in  luxury,  but  was  sharing 
the  difficulties,  if  not  the  dangers  also.  Irene,  dear,  let  us 
both  go — you  and  I.     It  will  be  something,  will  it  not  ?  *' 

Irene  kissed  her  friend  with  a  feverish  joy.  It  was  her 
heart's  desire. 

And  when  the  first  contingent  of  nurses  sailed  from  South- 
ampton, Lady  Irene  Vyne  and  Miss  Ethel  Harington  were 
amongst  them. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this,  and  prior  to  the  landing  of 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  in  Germany,  an  important  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  National  Safety  was  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  Not  a  single  member  was  absent,  and  the  delibera- 
tions were  very  solemn. 

Lord  Salisbury  occupied  the  chair,  and  near  him  were  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord-Roseberj-,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Wolseley. 

Recent  events  had  caused,  not  public  elation,  but  a  more 
buoyant  spirit,  a  more  assured  confidence.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  were  grave,  and  gravest  among  them  all  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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*•  Our  difficulties  become  at  least  less  ovenrhelming:,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  observed.  *  Each  day  has  to  some  extent 
relieved  the  situation.  ' 

Mr.  Balfour  shook  his  head.  **  The  most  serious  dangers 
find  the  stubbomest  rcsLstance.  '  he  obser\'ed  rericctini?:ly. 
*  There  is  a  time  of  heat,  exas^xrration.  of  recklessness.  But 
when  the  most  menacint;:  ol>stacles  are  swept  away,  there 
comes  the  time  when  men  need  c|uaiities  tliat  are  rare— trn- 
duratice.  persistence,  wearisome  application  to  monotonous 
effort.  In  my  outi  opinion,  uh!  have  reached  the  supreme 
crisis  of  the  war.  * ' 

"And  the  moment,'*  added  Lord  Rosel)er>*.  **  when  for- 
tunately our  Ixjst  (jualitics  will  be  caile<l  into  play.  For 
surely  if  En$;^lish  soldiers  have  an  acknowledj^eil  virtue  it  is 
their  stubbornness,  their  calm  persistence,  and  their  fertility 
of  resource." 

••  Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Balfour,"  said  the  Prince,  •*  that  your 
fears  may  only  prove  a  matter  of  philosophic  doubt  !  ** 

A  smile  flitted  round  the  Council. 

"  We  are  in  this  position,"  interposed  Lord  Salisbury. 
"  Our  army  in  Central  Asia  will  keep  Russia  occupied.  Sir 
Evelvn  Wood  is  master  in  his  defences,  and  when  the  Duke 
has  seized  the  Kiel  Canal,  Germany  will  be  unable  to  make 
any  progress.  We  have  inflicted  severe  defeats  upon  France. 
Locked  as  the  situation  is  elsewhere,  we  have  to  turn  our 
attention  mainly  to  the  last-named  country.  Retaliation 
must  come  sharply  and  vehemently.  What  are  we  to  do  to 
assist  Lord  Roberts?  It  is  likely,  in  fact,  that  the  great 
struggle  of  the  war  >^ill  be  confined  to  France.  We  mtist 
concentrate  our  forces  there." 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  Lord  Wolseley. 

"  I  am  in  agreement  with  Lord  Salisbury,"  be  said.  *•  We 
cannot  do  all  we  should  like.  But  whilst  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  and  Sir  Evelyn  may  be  safely  left  to  hold  their  own, 
there  is  g^ve  peril  in  France.  We  have  defeated  two  army 
corps,  but  the  strongest  of  all  remains — I  mean  that  stationed 
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at  Chalons.  It  has  long  been  mustered  there  for  possible 
sen-ice  with  Germany,  but  it  will  assuredly  be  summoned  to 
meet  Lord  Roberts.  Our  chief  necessity,  therefore,  is  to 
create  a  diversion,  to  make  some  new  and  counter-attack 
which  shall  leave  Lord  Roberts  to  establish  and  confirm  the 
advantage  he  has  obtained." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  been  listening  attentively,  here 
struck  in. 

'* A  very  curious  coincidence,"  he  exclaimed.  '*  In  one 
of  my  spare  hours  yesterday  I  amused  myself  with  translat- 
ing a  portion  of  Homer  into  rough  hexameters.  It  was  the 
ninth  book,  when — *'  and  he  turned  to  Mr.  Balfour,  *  you 
will  remember  that  a  similar  situation  occurs — but,"  stop- 
ping short  with  a  smile,  '*  you  will  tell  me  with  justice  that 
this  will  better  serve  the  purposes  of  a  magazine  article.  I 
presiune.  Lord  Wolseley,  that  you  propose  to  land  a  second 
army  corps  in  Prance,  and,  I  should  guess,  in  the  south  ?  " 

**  That  is  so,"  answered  the  Commander-in-Chief,  a  Uttle 
surprised.  *'  With  the  additions  from  Canada  and  other  col- 
onies, together  with  our  new  levies,  it  will  not  be  diflScult  to 
land  an  army  of  250,000  men  at  Marseilles  or  some  such  port. 
If  we  occupy  southern  France  the  Chalons  army  will  neces- 
sarily be  compelled  to  march  to  meet  us  to  protect  Lyons. 
We  shall  then  relieve  our  forces  in  the  north.  It  is  highly 
important  that  we  should  do  this  without  delay,  and  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  a  most  skilful  and  protracted 
stand.  Indeed,  upon  the  complete  success  of  our  operations 
in  the  south  will  largely,  I  may  say  entirely,  depend  the 
fulfilment  of  Lord  Roberts's  plan  of  campaign  in  the 
north." 

Lord  Wolseley  here  produced  a  map  of  the  south  coast  of 
France,  and  also  a  schedule  detailing  the  strength  of  this 
new  and  formidable  force  he  proposed  to  hurl  upon  it.  For 
some  time  a  dose  and  eager  discussion  was  maintained. 

Then  Lord  Salisbury  observed  : 

"  It  is  a  move  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  needing  the 
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finest  generalship.  Whom  do  you  propose  to  place  at  the 
bead  of  our  Mediterraueau  Army  Corps  .^  '*  And  he  looked 
at  the  Commander-iu-Cbiei*. 

Lord  Woiseiey  coloured  slightly.  He  yeanxed  like  a  tnie 
soldier  tor  actual  ser\'ice  on  the  neld  of  war.  His  position 
had  kept  him  at  Whitehall,  where  his  extraordiiiar>*  powers 
of  organisation  and  his  complete  grasp  of  the  mniucest  details 
had  contributed  more  than  the  eHbrts  ot  auv  other  man  to 
the  success  of  English  arms  abroad.  His  was  the  controlling 
brain,  the  executive  intellect.  His  foresight,  his  counsel, 
his  elaborate  plans  for  attack  and  defence,  his  unrivalled 
genius  for  commissariat,  had  given  a  unanimity,  a  solidity, 
a  sureness  to  the  British  tactics,  which  largely  accounted  for 
their  success.  But  he  was  still  a  soldier,  and  might  he  not 
now  taste  some  of  the  active  dangers  and  responsibilities  of 
the  field  of  battle  ? 

Such  thoughts  had  passed  through  his  mind.  So,  in  reply 
to  Lord  Salisbury's  challenge,  he  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  this  new  development  in  our  s>'stem  of 
attack  is  of  the  gravest  and  most  responsible  character.  I 
have  remained  long  in  London,  and  done  all  that  was  open 
to  me  to  expedite  our  afiairs  abroad.  I  think  that  now  it 
devolves  upon  me  to  take  upon  myself  more  active  duties 
still.  I  ask  you  that  I  may  myself  take  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  Army  Corps.'* 

At  these  words  a  dead  silence  fell  upon  the  Council,  and 
despite  the  expressionless  stolidity  which  comes  of  diplomatic 
training,  a  look  of  blank  dismay  settled  for  a  moment  upon 
ever>'  face. 

There  was  not  one  present  who  did  not  know  that  the 
whole  success  of  the  war  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
skill  and  resource  of  Lord  Wolseley  at  the  centre  of  opera- 
tions— upon  his  clear,  calm,  swift  decision  exercised  in  his 
office  in  Pall  Mall,  where  he  sat  at  the  converging  point  of 
all  the  many  complex  threads  of  this  involved  and  intricate 
Sniggle.    To  di^atch  him  for  service  abroad  was  nothing 
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less  tliau  to  dispense  with  the  hrain  and  nen-ous  centre  of 
the  whole  British  army.  Yet  they  sympathised  mth  the 
yearning  of  a  bom  soldier  to  taste  the  stimulatintj  joy  of 
actttal  ""arfare,  and  the>'  realised  how  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  heart  must  have  been  from  the  fint  in  the  midst  of 
the  troops  he  loved  so  well. 

But  to  gratify  this  desire  was  impossible.  And  yet  how- 
could  it  be  refused  with  tact  and  kindliness  ? 

There  was  a  breath  of  relief  when  Mr.  Gladstone  jumped 
into  the  breach  at  this  critical  moment.  He  appreciated  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation,  and  his  subtle  mind,  accustomed 
to  delicate  positions,  rejoiced  at  this  new  opportunity  for  wily 
statesmanship. 

■■  My  lord."  he  said  gravely,  "  what  you  have  said  is 
doubtless  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  sugges- 
tion half  wins  our  consent  if  made  by  you.  We  are  prepared 
to  carrj-  into  execution  any  design  which  your  wisdom  and 
experience  clearly  tell  you  to  be  essential  for  the  success  of 
our  cause.  You  are  aware  that,  so  far  as  practical  warfare 
is  concerned,  we  are  entirely  in  your  hands.  It  is  your 
vastly  respon^ble  duty  to  consider  any  situation  that  may 
arise,  and,  after  coming  to  a  mature  con^'iction,  to  place  us 
in  possession  of  it.  We  are  dependent  upon  you.  I,  for 
one,  will  be  the  first  to  propose  that  you  are  placed  iu  com- 
mand, if  you  will,  remembering  the  national  trust  reposed  in 
us,  assure  us  that,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  best  and  wisest  course." 

Lord  Wolseley  sighed  inwardly.  He  realised  he  was 
doomed  to  remain.  The  Council  had  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility. They  had  asked  him.  as  a  soldier,  and  depending 
upon  his  impartiality,  to  settle  his  own  fate.  Under  such 
conditions  there  was  but  one  course  open  to  him. 

"  Gentlemen."  he  said  quietly,  "  since  that  is  the  light 
in  which  you  regard  it,  I  have  no  alternative.  I  can  now 
spare  General  Sir  Redvers  Buller — the  honour  must  fall  to 
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The  Council  sought  discreetly  to  conceal  its  satisfaction  : 
but  there  was  an  audible  movement  of  relief.  And  General 
Sir  Retivers  Buller.  V.C..  \N*as  duly  appointe<l. 

*'  And  yet."  j^nimbled  Lord  Woi^elcy  to  himself  after- 
wards, with  a  quizzical  expression  of  face,  as  he  ^aw  Mr. 
Gladstone  depart.  inn(Kence  upon  his  cheeks  and  a  v^uilek-ss 
smile  upon  his  lips — *  and  yet  I  supported  that  man  s  short- 
ser\'ice  .sy.stem  !  " 

And  he  made  some  trite  obser\ation.s  upon  the  luck  of 
some  men  as  he  wrote  a  brief  dispatch  to  Sir  Retivers  Buller. 
tellin^j:  him  of  his  f^ood  fortune. 

In  due  course  that  gallant  officer  succeeded  in  eflfecting  a 
lodgment  at  Marseilles. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  SHADOW    OF   DOOM. 


IN  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  an  im- 
posing house  whose  bold  fa9ade  seems  to  challenge  the 
gaze  of  the  passer-by  and  to  thrust  itself  forward  with 
proud  security  in  that  great  City  of  Despair. 

No  one  would  dream  of  associating  it  with  intrigue  or 
crime.  Not  the  secret  police  themselves,  as  they  slunk 
along  in  unsleeping  watchfulness,  had  ever  looked  upon  it 
with  distrust.  As  its  powerful  owner  passed  in  and  out  he 
was  greeted  with  deference;  for  his  influence  was  great  in 
high  quarters,  and  his  arm  was  long  and  merciless. 

And  yet  within  a  fortnight  of  the  passing  of  the  British 
army  into  Central  Asia,  a  strange  meeting  and  a  strange 
conversation  took  place  w4thin  this  princely  house,  which 
would  indeed  have  exercised  the  speculation  of  the  police 
could  they  have  been  present  in  secret. 

On  a  certain  afternoon  in  June,  an  officer  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  sat  in  the  spacious  library,  engaged  intently  in  exam- 
ining a  series  of  maps  and  statistical  tables  which  lay  exposed, 
carefully  drawn  and  coloured,  with  many  curious  marks  and 
signs,  upon  the  table.  He  wore  the  rich  uniform  of  the  royal 
service,  but  he  was  clearly  not  occupied  at  the  moment  with 
royal  business. 

He  looked  up  from  the  documents  he  was  examining,  and 
hastily  glanced  at  the  clock.  Then  he  drew  down  the  shut- 
ter of  his  desk,  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair  and  waited. 

His  thoughts  wandered  to  the  stupendous,  the  sublime 
task  which  he  had  made  the  object  of  bi3  Uf?*s  mission,  a 
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task  to  which  he  had  sacrificed  eventhing,  love,  honour, 
happiness,  and  for  which  he  had  courted  danc^er  and  death. 

For  lie  was  one  of  the  brave  chamDiotis  of  Russian  free- 
flom.  He  strove  to  attain  nothini(  less  than  the  liberty  of 
his  native  land  and  the  deliverance  of  her  people.  And  now 
the  hour  seemed  to  approach,  the  hour  of  destiny,  for  aim. 
for  the  throne,  for  the  i^at  Empire  of  the  East. 

'*  Count  Lucoviich.  sir.  " 

It  was  iiis  ser\ant  who  thus  broke  in  upon  his  reveries. 

Pochowski.  such  was  his  name.  rose.  As  he  did  so.  a  tall 
officer,  of  noble  aspect,  with  stem,  resolute  face,  and  firm 
stride,  entered  the  room,  and  bowed  with  a  touch  of  cere- 
mony. 

••  You  have  not  failed  me/'  said  Pochowski.  **  We  hax-e 
but  an  hour,  and  we  must  lose  no  time.*' 

"  An  hour  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  his  visitor  in 
surprise. 

"  Count,"  said  Pochowski  gravely,  "  in  an  hour  the  fate 
of  Russia  will  be  decided.  We  shall  meet  the  Provincial 
Presidents.  We  shall  decide  whether  we  shall  take  this 
supreme  opportunity  which  Pro\ndence  has  given  us,  of 
winning  independence  for  our  countr>'  and  freedom  for  our 
people,  or  let  the  tale  of  Rtissian  servitude  roll  garrulously 
on  for  another  centur>*." 

*'  I  have  consented  to  disctiss  with  you,  captain,"  Luco- 
vitch  observed,  "  this  torturing  position.  I  have  not  con- 
sented to  take  a  part ;  much  less  to  give  assent  so  soon. 
Our  country  is  now  in  danger.  Is  it  not  the  first  duty  of 
patriotism  to  rid  our  shores  of  foreign  enemies  before  we  turn 
to  rend  ourselves  ?  " 

Pochowski  took  from  a  cabinet  at  his  side  a  bundle  of 
papers  and  rapidly  glanced  through  them. 

**  These  are  the  reports  handed  to  me  as  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Nihilist  Party,"  he  said  at  last.  "  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  640,000  of  Ru.^ia's  bravest  sons  ready  to 
take  the  field  if  called  upon  to  vindicate  their  liberties.     It 
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needs  but  a  word,  and  a  vast  host  of  indomitable  spirits  will 
swarm  around  the  capital  and  crush  it  in  their  grip.'* 

**  What  I  *'  cried  the  Count,  in  tones  of  horror,  **  whilst 
the  Tsar  is  thus  beset  ?  '* 

**  Precisely,  sir.'*  exclaimed  Pochowski  in  commanding 
tones.  '  *  The  blow  must  be  struck  now  or  never.  Can  you 
conceive  it  possible  that  if  the  Tsar  wins  this  infamous  war. 
we  shall  ever  asjain  liave  such  a  cliance,  when  the  hand  of 
despotism  is  strengthened  and  the  champion  of  liberty  is 
hurled  to  the  dust  ?  Let  us  by  all  means  be  patriots.  But 
what  is  patriotism  ?  It  is  to  fight  for  the  people,  for  their 
freedom,  for  the  restitution  of  their  manhood ;  not  for  t>-ranny 
and  oppression,  villainy  and  dishonour.  Now  is  the  mo- 
ment of  destiny.  The  whole  world  is  fighting  its  great  battle 
of  independence.  Do  you  think  this  is  merely  a  squabble  of 
nations,  merely  a  bout  between  England  and  her  foes? 
You  cannot.  It  is  a  war  of  principles.  Oppression  is  striv- 
ing for  universal  despotism.  Liberty  is  striving  for  universal 
peace,  for  the  true  brotherhood  of  man.  If  England  is 
beaten,  we  are  all  beaten,  humanity  is  beaten  with  her. 
The  light  of  freedom  goes  out;  man  crawls  back  into  his 
chains;  the  dungeon  once  more  gapes  open.  Yes,  in  such  a 
struggle  mere  selfish  and  narrow  patriotism  is  swallowed  up. 
We  must  side,  not  with  Russia  or  with  England,  but  with 
right  or  wrong,  with  peace  or  war,  with  liberty  or  servitude. 
And  in  such  a  moment  are  we,  we  of  all  men,  who  suflFer 
most,  who  have  most  to  gain,  to  throw  in  our  strength  with 
the  forces  of  e\nl,  and  hurl  back  the  splendid  birth-hour  of 
a  universal  freedom  ?  No,  Count,  your  heart  is  too  generous 
to  harbour  such  a  thought.  We  call  upon  you  to  become 
our  general  in  the  field.  To  you  is  intrusted  the  task  of 
leading  an  invincible  army  to  certain  victor>'  in  a  holy 
cause." 

Pochowski' s  eyes  glowed  as  he  spoke  thus  passionately, 
and  a  pallor  came  over  the  Count's  face.  He  was  visibly 
moved. 
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''  All  this  I  see  and  admic,'*  he  remarked  after  a  pause. 
'*  But  I  am  a  soldier,  and  how  can  I  side  uith  the  invaders 
ot'  my  ov\*n  countn*  ?  It  is  this  that  hauuts  and  disturbs  me. 
How  can  we,  in  the  cause  ot'  Russia,  call  in  Russia's 
foes?'* 

•  I  might  reply,'*  answered  the  other  quietly,  **  that  in 
freedom's  cause  it  is  both  natural  and  usual.  Did  not  Eng^- 
land  call  Holland  in  to  help  ixcr.  and  America,  France  ? 
Xay.  the  Dutch,  too.  SiMiijht  the  armies  of  Gennany,  and 
Germany  those  oi  England.  And  who  more  nt  to  help  us 
than  the  great  nation  which  has  made  lil)erty  her  watchword 
and  is  the  bulwark  of  humanity  ?  But  I  will  not  urge  such 
pleas.  Count,  there  is  another  point  of  view  which  I  will  lay 
before  you.** 

**  Ah  !      You  have  some  scheme  ?  ** 

"  Let  us  be  diplomats  as  well  as  soldiers,**  tranquilly 
replied  Pochowski.  **  I  will  place  before  you  the  two  only 
possibilities.  I  reject  Russia's  victory  over  England.  You 
yourself  cannot  deny  that,  in  such  an  event,  our  cause  b  lost 
for  ever.  Not  we  alone,  but  the  whole  earth  will  groan  in 
ser%'itude.  Such  a  prospect  we  cannot  even  glance  at.  Let 
us,  I  say,  reject  it.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  England  may 
conquer  the  Tsar  and  his  armies — I  do  not  say  Russia,  for  it 
will  not  be  Russia.  The  true  Russian  secretly  longs  for 
England's  \4ctor>\  England  may  conquer — I  say  she  must 
and  will  conquer  the  Tsar's  armies.  She  will  sweep  o\'er 
our  countr>'  and  seize  the  capital.  We  shall  be  in  the  grip 
of  a  foreign  nation.  She  will  dictate  her  terms  to  us.  Mind 
you,  /  do  not  fear  that.  I  should  welcome  it,  for  I  have 
confidence  in  England.  She  will  give  us  our  libert>'.  She 
will  drive  away  the  baneful  breed  of  despots  whose  madness 
it  is  to  believe  themselves  God -ordained  autocrats  of  countless 
subjects.  But  how  Aoyou  like  such  a  situation  ?  Would  you 
prefer  to  have  your  rights  given  to  you,  not  by  yourself,  or 
by  your  Tsar,  but  by  a  foreign  power  ?  Do  you  prefer  that 
we  shall  be  pensioners  on  the  good- will  of  an  alien  race  ?  ** 
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The  Count  ground  his  teeth,  but  made  no  other  reply. 
Pochowsld  went  on: 

**  Well,  there  's  your  prior  alternative.  You  do  not  care 
for  it.  Exactly  !  I  guessed  so.  Then  what  is  left  ? 
Clearly  the  course  I  have  been  advocating.  If  we  do  not 
care  to  have  our  freedom  given  to  us — ^thrown  to  us — we 
must  take  it  ourselves.  And  how  ?  It  is  simplicity-  itself. 
We  must  summon  together  all  the  forces  that  we  have,  rouse 
Russia  to  her  heart,  seize  the  capital,  dethrone  the  Tsar,  and 
make  ourselves  masters  of  our  own  dominions.  Having 
done  that,  we  shall  ourselves  extend  the  hand  of  alliance  to 
our  invader,  cancel  the  war,  make  our  peace,  give  her  in- 
demnity, bid  her  retire,  and  then  avoid  the  unlo\'cly  spec- 
tacle of  our  capital  invested,  and  arrange  terms  of  amnesty 
that  shall  be  honourable  to  all.  Is  not  that  the  only  prudent 
— nay,  the  only  noble— course  that  is  open  to  us  ?  " 

Pochowski  waited  for  a  few  moments  whilst  he  allowed  his 
words  to  sink  into  the  heart  of  his  hearer. 

**  But  your  Nihilist  army,"  said  the  Count,  after  some 
reflection,  **  is  but  a  poor,  ungovemed  horde.*' 

Pochowski  smiled. 
You  may  be  pardoned  the  belief,  Count,"  he  replied; 

it  is  a  mistake  that  is  carefully  cultivated.  But  do  you 
really  believe  that  those  poor  wretches  who  throw  around 
bombs  and  assault  innocent  people  are  the  heads  and  leaders 
of  our  great  movement  ?  Let  me  assure  you  that  they  are 
rebels  to  the  cause  rather  than  its  guides.  We  cannot 
restrain  misguided  fanatics ;  there  must  always  be  some 
madmen  in  so  great  a  multitude  of  oppressed.  Nay,  we  can- 
not even  direct  and  be  certain  of  them.  There  may  yet  be 
outrage.  But  it  is  abhorrent  and  abominable  to  me,  to  all 
our  oflScers,  to  the  g^reat  mass  of  our  people,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  cause.  Believe  me,  that  neither  the  People's  Right 
nor  the  People's  Will  *  dominates  our  movement.  It  is  in 
high  quarters,  amongst  men  of  rank  and  position,  amongst 
'  The  names  of  the  two  democratic  parties  of  Russia. 
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our  oflBcers.  wherever  true  :^reaine:>s  01*  soul  animates  a  clear 
iuteiligence,  that  you  must  seeL  our  leaders.  Wlien  the  time 
comes  you  iv*ill  be  amazed.  Your  neighbour,  to  right  and 
left,  your  superior  officer,  your  intimate  irienci,  the  noble- 
man whose  patronage  you  seek — :ill  will  hit  lound  htauncii 
and  courageous  champions  of  the  cause.  The  real  chivalr>- 
Of*  Russia  is  on  our  side.'* 

**  Good  Heavens  !  **  exciaimetl  the  Count  amazed.  **  Do 
you  mean  that  the  Court  itscif  is  so  deeply  tinged  by  it  ?  ** 

*'  Wait  !  *•  was  Pochowskis  reply,  and  he  smiled  grimly 
as  he  spoke.  **  Vou  will  see.  when  the  moment  comes,  how 
pitifully  isolated,  how  tragically  aioiie.  is  the  race  ot*  the 
Romanorfs.  There  are  those  upon  tlicir  .side,  we  will  grant 
— a  few  fanatics  like  themselves,  some  trained  to  the  hateful 
and  insidious  lie  which  supports  a  despot's  throne,  most  mere 
office-bearers  and  self-seekers,  petty  tyrants  whose  power  is 
part  of  the  g^reater  power  we  seek  to  destroy.  But  when  the 
hour  of  danger  is  at  hand,  how  many  of  these  will  stand  by 
and  give  their  lives  for  a  hopeless  cause  ?  '* 

The  Count  rose  and  paced  the  room,  and  as  he  moved  the 
watchful  eyes  of  his  host  followed  him.  At  length  he  turned, 
and,  approaching  Pochowski,  said  : 

'*  Either  way  there  is  something  that  is  distasteful.  But  it 
may  be  that  personal  pride,  perhaps  even  personal  honour, 
must  yield  to  a  g^reater  principle.  I  have  heard  your  argu- 
ments and  admit  them.  I  will  do  what  you  say.  I  will  com- 
mand your  army,  and  will  even  lay  hands  upon  His  Majesty. 
But  upon  one  condition.  It  is  that  there  must  be  no  swerving 
from  the  policy  you  have  outlined.  We,  the  people  of 
Russia,  shall  fight  our  own  battle  of  liberty,  and  then, 
supreme  in  our  own  capital,  bid  England  retire.  We  will 
grant  what  terms  she  demands.  But  it  must  be  our  defence 
that  we  would  ourselves  spare  Russia  the  degradation  of  a 
hostile  investment,  and — since  our  go\'emment  is  so  mad  as 
to  seek  our  own  humiliation — that  we  throw  it  aside  the 
better  to  protect  the  honour  of  our  native  land." 
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These  words,  spoken  with  quiet  dignit>',  moved  his  hearer. 
Rising  to  his  feet,  Pochowski  held  out  his  hand. 

**  May  I  die  the  death  of  a  traitor  and  be  despised  of  all 
men,'*  he  said,  •*  if  I  am  g^ty  of  thought,  word,  or  deed, 
that  is  dishonourable  to  the  true  cause  of  patriotism.'* 

The  two  men  gripped  each  other's  hands.  Each  was 
affected  by  tiie  tragedy  of  this  solemn  dedication. 

**  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of  the  world's  histor\'. 
So  must  £rutus  and  Cassius  have  felt  when  they  swore  alli- 
ance for  the  death  of  Caesar  I  *  *     It  was  the  Count  who  spoke. 

•*  I  accept  the  omen  !  "  cried  Pochowski.  **  So  may  the 
new  Caesar  be  overthrown  and  no  new  Antonv  undo  our 
work.  But  our  hour  is  up.  You  must  come  with  me. 
Henceforth  we  shall  have  little  time  for  speech." 

The  two  officers  descended  the  stairs,  and,  entering  a 
carriage  already  awaiting  them,  drove  rapidly  off. 

"Conspiracy  does  not  always  conceal  itself!"  declared 
the  Count  almost  gaily. 

**  Conspiracy  that  conceals  itself,**  observed  Pochowski, 
**  acknowledges  itself  already  beaten.  We  are  safe  because 
we  are  too  transparent.  If  you  wish  to  avoid  detection,  do 
not  shun  the  policeman;  make  love  to  his  daughter  !  '* 

Thus  jesting,  they  passed  through  some  of  the  spacious 
streets  of  the  Capital,  until  they  reached  a  noble  house, 
palatial  in  size,  and  biuied  amongst  trees  already  heav>''  with 
summer  foliage. 

The  Count  started. 

**  Duke  Paul's  !  **  he  exclaimed  in  amazed  tones. 

Pochowski  nodded. 

•  *  He  cannot  help  us,  but  he  is  with  us.  Blood  ties  can- 
not be  rudely  broken.  But  he  is  a  generous  patriot,  and 
throws  around  us  his  protection.  Do  you  not  know  that 
through  his  influence  alone  our  great  teacher,  Tolstoi,  has 
escaped  persecution  ?  ** 

The  Count  looked  further  mystified.  But  he  made  no 
reply.     In  a  few  moments  they  had  entered. 

Without  delaying,  Pocho^vski  and  his  companion  pressed 
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forward,  and  passing  through  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  pas- 
3.i^c,  descended  into  a  spacious  apartment,  where,  scattered 
around  in  little  groups,  :>at  a  score  or  so  01  men. 

They  rose  to  their  t'cet  as  the  President  entered,  and.  .is 
thev  obser\ed  the  Count,  exchanged  looks  01  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

Proceedin'^  to  a  raised  chair  at  tlie  end  of  the  room,  and 
keeping  the  Count  by  iiis  Mde.  PociiowsKi  called  upon  the 
tielcgates  a.sM:nu>lcd  to  make  their  .^latcments. 

It  appeared  that  Eurojx:an  Russia  was  di\nded  :ntc 
twenty-eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  several  sulxii\-i- 
sions.  In  ever\'  district  was  a  Xihilist  olficer  of  rctnite. 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  himself  accurately  informed  of  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  multitude  under  his  control.  He 
was  unknown  to  any  save  the  sub-officers,  and  his  sympathy 
with  the  popular  party  had  never  created  a  moment's  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  bureaucracy.  On  this  fateful  day. 
summoned  by  urgent  messages,  they  assembled  to  report 
themselves  and  to  deliberate  on  the  great  step  that  was  about 
to  be  taken. 

Each  in  turn  rose  and  made  his  brief  speech.  And  every 
speech  was  as  satisfactor>'  as  it  was  terse.  It  appeared  that 
there  were,  in  all.  nearly  700,000  sturdy  enthusiasts  ready 
when  called  upon  to  take  the  field.  Some  of  them  had 
been  trained  in  war,  many  had  been  exercised  in  drill  and 
\rith  the  rifle.  Animated  by  a  fierce,  indomitable  spirit  of 
patriotic  ardour,  they  formed  a  superb  army  which,  distracted 
by  a  double  invasion,  the  Tsar  would  find  difficult,  nay  im- 
possible, to  withstand. 

••  You  have  made  it  clear,"  demanded  Pochowski.  when 
they  had  done,  '*  that  there  b  to  be  no  outrage,  no  individual 
violence,  no  private  re\'enge  ?  And  you  have  forbidden 
dynamite  and  such  brutal  instruments  of  carnage  ?  *' 

There  was  a  common  assurance  of  this. 

"  I  have  done  all  I  can,"  obscr\-ed  one  (he  was  President 
of  tlie  Moscow  District  K  "  but  I  guarantee  nothing.  There 
are  Oanatics  who  will  promise  an>'thing,  but  can  never  be 
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trusted.  Moscow,"  he  added  signincantiy,  ''has  suffered 
much  from  the  Imperial  scourge." 

*'  It  is  instant  death  to  anyone  who  x'iolates  the  strict  rule 
of  war,"  replied  Pochowski  sternly,  and  his  brow  became 
overcast.  **  Meanwhile  I  have  the  pleasant  tidings  to  im- 
part, that  Count  Lucovitcii  has  consented  to  take  supreme 
command  in  the  field.  He  will  meet  you  here  to-morrow  and 
give  you  full  instructions.    The  blow  must  be  struck  at  once," 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approval  at  this  intelligence,  and 
the  officers  pressed  round  the  Count,  whose  knowledge  of 
military"  tactics  \\*as  held  in  high  regard,  and  congratulated 
him  upon  the  noble  part  he  had  consented  to  play  in  the 
liberation  of  his  country-. 

''It  is  not  altogether  with  a  glad  heart,  gentlemen,"  he 
responded;  "  but  I  cannot  oppose  my  private  feelings  to  the 
supreme  considerations  that  are  before  us.  We  shall  at  least 
be  allies  of  England  and  not  dependents.  Our  cause  is  the 
same.  We  fight  for  the  liberation  of  Russia,  and  she  for  the 
liberation  of  the  world." 

In  another  hour's  time,  after  some  consultation  and 
much  anxious  questioning,  the  two  Nihilist  chiefs  drove  off. 
Neither  of  them  slept  thLt  night.  Until  early  the  next 
morning  they  were  deep  in  discussion  and  in  the  examina- 
tion of  charts  and  reports  and  in  searching  criticism  of  the 
position.  Before  St.  Petersburg  rose  for  its  breakfast  its  fate 
was  determined. 

And  thus,  when  England  was  hurling  her  splendid  armies 
upon  the  shores  of  Russia,  a  terrible  and  irresistible  danger 
g^w  to  monstrous  maturity  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire, 
and  the  grim  shadow  of  fate  was  creeping  upon  the  throne 
itself. 

It  was  a  situation  worthy  of  the  Greek  tragedian.  Whilst 
exultant  despotism,  arrogant  in  its  supremacy,  was  stretch- 
ing out  its  hand  fot  its  final  crown,  its  doom  was  already 
pronounced  and  its  end  prepared. 

Dramatic  irony  such  as  this  Sophokles  himself  wotdd  have 
appreciated. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

RODNEY    BECOMES    AX   ADMIRAL. 

WHEN  telcv^raphic  connrmation  reached  India  con- 
cerning^ Russia's  decision  to  join  the  allies,  the 
Government  dispatched  Captain  W.  J.  Peyton  of 
the  7th  Bombay  Lancers.  Captain  de  Vismes.  and  three 
native  oflScers  to  ride  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Persian 
frontier  on  the  south  of  the  Transcaspian  Railway. 

The  result  was  seen  when  early  in  July  the  leading  de- 
tachments of  the  Indian  army  began  to  reach  Uzun  Ada, 
and  the  Naval  Brigade  was  hurried  foni'ard  among  the  first 
arrivals. 

Rodney  was  now  in  command  of  this  small  party  of  three 
hundred  sailors,  as  the  senior  officer  originally  selected  for 
the  post  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ill  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  AlikhanofT  on  the  banks  of  the  Helmund. 

Sir  George  White,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  his  staff 
also  travelled  rapidly  to  the  front,  as  the  wholly  unexpected 
success  of  Pe\'ton's  operations  in  Transcaspia  had  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs  very  materially.  The  Government  of 
India  had  always  contemplated  the  possibility  of  rudely  up- 
setting Russia's  preponderance  in  Central  Asia,  but  the  idea 
of  marching  the  Indian  Army  to  Moscow  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  fantastic  dream  which  must  be  utterly  subju- 
gated to  the  practical  project  of  breaking  down  the  Musco- 
vite sway  on  the  northern  confines  of  Afghanistan. 

Peyton's  orders  were  to  organise  the  nomads  on  the  Persian 
frontier,  with  the  assistance  of  the  British  officers  sent  to 
that  localitv  months  earlier.     He  was  then  to  seize  the  Cen- 
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trai  Asian  Railway,  with  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  at  Uzuu 
Ada.  and  this,  with  tlie  helo  of  Colonel  Dovne  s  cavalr\-  bri- 
gade  on  the  (Dxus  side,  he  had  accomplished. 

The  strateijic  position  on  the  Afi^han  frontier  was  thus 
entirely  altered. 

Xot  only  was  Russia  coninelletl  to  marshal  her  first  line  of 
defence  to  meet  the  British  attack  on  the  Black  Sea  littoral, 
but  lier  Caucasian  anny  was  unable  to  cross  the  Caspian  to 
attempt  the  recontiuest  of  the  lost  provinces,  and  it  now 
t>ecame  a  matter  of  choice  between  developing  the  move- 
ment from  India  into  a  determined  effort  to  oenetrate  to  the 
capital,  and  quietly  consolidatins^  resources  around  Mer\'  and 
on  the  O.Kus.  to  await  the  outcome  of  events  in  European 
Russia. 

In  view  of  these  two  courses  it  was  plain  that  Sir  George 
White  and  his  men  were  inclined  to  the  more  audacious  one. 

Rodney  was  in  Uzun  Ada  two  days  before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  examining  the  available  fleet. 
There  were,  in  all,  seventeen  steamships,  for  which  petrole- 
um supplied  the  motive  power.  But  they  were  small,  with 
limited  deck  capacity,  and.  at  the  utmost  stretch  of  accom- 
modation, barely  capable  of  bringing  10,000  men  across  the 
Caspian. 

This  inland  sea,  too,  is  liable  to  severe  and  unheralded 
stonns,  so  that  to  crowd  men  into  the  wretched  native  craft 
that  swarmed  in  the  harbour,  attracted  thither  by  the  news 
that  roubles  were  now  unusually  plentiful,  was  to  court  dis- 
aster, whilst  to  attempt  to  occupy  Baku  with  a  small  force 
meant  absolute  annihilation  at  the  hands  of  Russians  best 
troops,  the  anny  of  the  Caucasus. 

Rodney  knew  that  the  problem,  tough  as  it  was,  must  be 
solved  somehow. 

When  Sir  George  White  arrived  he  sent  for  him. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  said  genially  to  Frank,  *'  now  that  you 
are  the  admiral,  I  must  ask  you  how  you  propose  to  carr>' 
my  army  across  to  the  other  side." 
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"  At  the  end  of  six  days.'  said  Rodney,  **  I  will  !)e  able 
to  land  loo.urx^  tncn  ^imuitaneoubiy  at  any  point  you  may 
select  uitliin  about  thirty-six  hours  from  the  time  of  depart- 
ure from  this  tv>rt.  " 

* 

•  What.'*'  >.lioute<l  the  Cmuniandcr- in-Chief,  astounded  at 
this  reply.  *'  Sureiv  it  is  imi>ossible.  Thev  can  t  swim 
there.  ;.*ou  know. 

The  >.'iilor  mo«le.stlv  (li>ciaimed  any  such  tiivjht  of  (genius  as 
was  MU^geste<i  i)y  the  retort.  He  expiaineii  that  there  were 
eighty  eni^nes  at  present  jjathered  on  the  sidings  at  Tzun 
Ada.  together  with  20 x)  waggons.  There  was  an  ample  .sup- 
ply of  timiKT  available  ^rlsewhere,  and  he  Ixrlicveii  tliat  by 
utilising  the  labour  of  every  man  in  the  place,  something  like 
forty  gigantic  rafts  could  be  rapidly  knocked  together,  whilst 
two  engines  per  raft  might  be  converted,  with  equal  ease, 
into  a  modified  form  of  the  American  rear-driving  paddle- 
wheel  principle.  Each  raft  would  hold  2000  men  with  stores. 
They  would  be  fitted  with  sweeps  to  eke  out  the  steam 
power,  and  the  steamers  u-ould  accompany  them  to  safeguard 
against  accident.  The  remainder  of  the  troops  could  go  on 
the  steamships,  and  in  the  best  of  the  native  craft,  but  ver>' 
few  horses  could  be  taken  in  the  first  expedition. 

Rodney  came  to  the  interview  prepared  with  plans  and 
estimates  of  labour,  and  five  minutes  after  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  details  he 
accorded  his  hearty  approval  to  the  proposal,  and  the  naval 
officer  was  given  carte  blanche  with  regard  to  men  and 
money. 

As  the  work  went  on  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  reduce  the 
number  of  troops  to  75,000,  and  to  increase  the  space  for 
horses  and  guns.  Never  stranger  craft  navigated  the  sea 
than  these  ingeniously  constructed  rafts,  which  when  ftilly 
loaded  were  almost  submerged.  But  the  locomotives,  fixed 
fore  and  aft,  were  placed  on  elevated  platforms,  and  the  first 
experiments  showed  that  with  steam  alone  a  speed  of  two 
miles  an  hour  was  obtainable,  whilst  with  long  sweeps,  each 
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manned  by  twenty  strongs-armed  soldiers,  this  rate  of  prog- 
ress was  almost  doubled. 

Tommy  revelled  in  the  congenial  task  of  christening  these 
giant  monsters.  Officially,  they  were  known  by  numbers, 
but  this  suited  not  the  eclectic  taste  of  the  '*  swaddy." 

Thus.  No.  I  was  called  **  Sudden  Death.**  because  a  struc- 
tural weakness  at  one  end  caused  the  sen.sational  disappear- 
ance of  an  engine  into  the  depths  of  the  Caspian  during  the 
trial  trip.  No.  2  became  *  Lady  Godiva,"  on  account  of  a 
certain  simplicity  in  outline  which  was  found  to  be  most  con- 
venient after  experiment  had  shown  the  faults  of  the  first 
construction.  Nos.  5  and  7,  built  side  by  side,  were  dubbed 
respectively  **  Caster"  and  '*  Poleaxe." 

*'  Admiral  '*  Rodney  hoisted  his  flag  on  the  Samarkhand, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Baku-Uzun  Ada  fleet, 
and  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  him  when  he  led  the  gigantic 
procession  of  ships,  rafts,  and  dhows  through  the  tortuous 
entrance  channel  and  out  into  the  open  sea. 

Everyone  believed  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
Baku. 

An  unwonted  degree  of  openness  was  manifested  by  Sir 
George  White  in  discussing  the  possibilities  of  effecting  a 
surprise  during  the  hours  of  darkness  by  an  unexpected  land- 
ing in  that  neighbourhood,  and  the  imprisoned  officers  of  the 
Caspian  steamers  were  closely  questioned  as  to  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  coast-line  and  the  main  features  of  the  approach 
by  water,  with  the  possibilities  of  defence. 

There  was  consequently  much  perturbation  when  it  was 
discovered,  on  the  morning  of  July  27th,  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  that  a  steam  launch  had 
been  mysteriously  cut  from  her  moorings  in  the  night  and 
was  now  well  on  her  way  to  Baku,  with  half-a-dozen  Russian 
officers  on  board. 

The  people  who  seemed  to  care  least  about  the  occturence 
were  those  primarily  responsible  for  it. 

Sir  George  White  and  Rodney  were  supremely  indifferent 
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to  the  obvious  fact  that,  thus  forewarned,  the  Grand  Duke 
Paul  would  make  it  ver%*  hot  indeed  for  the  invaders,  but 
this  nonchalant  attitude  u'as  somewhat  explained  when  the 
tnx)t>s  saw  the  ^un  rise  over  the  waste  of  waters  after  their 
first  nif^ht  on  the  rafts,  and  found  that  nistcad  ot  sailint;  due 
west  to  Baku  they  were  headinc^  north-west  to  Petrovsk. 

**  We  are  a  lot  of  silly  jossers.  '  said  an  humble  philoso- 
pher of  the  Royai  Fusiliers.  '  *  Anyb<xiy  with  a  i^^in  of  sense 
could  ha  seen  that  we  should  n  t  land  on  the  ^outh  side  of 
the  Cowkysus.  We  re  a-i^oin^  to  Mosky  we  are,  an'  it 
ain't  likely  we  'd  stick  a  lot  of  bloomin'  mountint^s  in  the 
wav  when  we  can  sail  round  'era.  There  s  no  flies  on  Sir 
Geoni^e.  is  there  ?  *' 

There  were  no  flies  on  Private  Watson  either.  He  had 
correctly  read  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  strategy,  and  at 
dawn  on  the  following  morning  he  and  the  rest  of  the  7th, 
with  some  Ghurkos  and  Bengal  infantr>%  occupied  two  lively 
hours  in  clearing  Petrovsk  of  the  few  Russian  troops  who 
held  it. 

The  work  of  disembarkation  proceeded  rapidly.  As  faaX 
OS  regiments  landed  they  were  hurried  forward  through  the 
town  to  occupy  a  low  range  of  foot-hills  through  which  ran 
the  line  to  Moscow,  Petrovsk  being  the  terminus  of  that  rail- 
way on  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  range. 

It  was  well  that  great  energy  was  shown  in  the  matter,  as 
the  Russians,  though  taken  by  surprise,  bra\*ely  strove  to 
remedy  their  mistake,  and  it  was  dear  from  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  troops  that  was  going  on  some  few  miles  inland, 
that  a  determined  assault  would  be  deli\'ered  on  the  British 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

It  came,  hotly  enough,  during  the  afternoon. 

The  Russian  general  in  command  at  Vladikavkaz  hurried 
up  some  20,000  infantry,  three  sotnios  of  Cossacks,  and  fifty 
guns,  and  dashed  at  the  English  position  with  great  intre* 
pidity. 

So  severe  and  determined  was  the  assault  that  it  assumed 
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the  character  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  Reinforcements 
were  arri\4ng  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  far  easier  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  hasten  up  their  supports  than  for  the  Indian  army, 
with  inadequate  landing-places,  without  cranes  or  steam 
power  on  shore,  and  delaj'ed  by  the  unwieldy  nature  of  the 
rafts  in  a  shallow  harbour  abounding  in  sand-spits — ilistant 
also  some  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  encounter — to  strengthen 
the  fighting  line. 

From  the  l^egiinii ng  of  hostilities  the  advance  division  was 
outnumbered.  It  suffered  terribly  from  the  fact  that  the 
Russian  guns  were  unopposed  by  artiller>',  and  Sir  George 
White,  who  conducted  the  defensive  operations  in  person, 
was  devoutly  thankful  when  Colonel  Doyne's  brigade  of  cav- 
alry appeared  in  the  rear. 

This  consisted,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  the  4th  Royal 
Irish  Dragoon  Guards,  the  nth  Hussars,  the  2d  Bengal 
Lancers,  and  the  13th  Bengal  Lancers. 

The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  as  they  came  up  at  the 
trot,  but  the  blazing  sun  still  rode  high  in  the  heavens,  and 
the  drifting  sand-clouds  obscured  ever>'thing  in  the  front, 
except  that  through  the  murky  air  occasional  puffs  of  smoke 
and  deep  red  jets  of  flame  showed  where  the  devastating  guns 
of  the  enemy  were  located. 

After  a  weary  plod  through  the  sands,  Colonel  Doyne 
wisely  relegating  the  pace  to  a  walk,  the  troopers  reached 
the  right  of  the  fighting  line. 

The  sun  at  last  set  over  the  distant  hills  in  a  deep  crimson 
glow,  but  the  dust  still  rising  over  the  scene  rendered  any 
intelligible  idea  of  what  was  going  on  impossible  to  the  new- 
comers. 

The  Royal  Fusiliers  and  the  Hampshire  Regiment  were  at 
this  moment  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack,  both  regiments 
being  in  extended  order,  with  the  5th  Ghurkas  and  the  2d 
Bengal  Infantr>'  in  support. 

The  Russians  kept  up  a  furious  cannonade,  firing  salvoes 
of  six  guns  with  shrapnel,  and  Colonel  Mortimer,  of  the 
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Fusiliers,  who  commanded  the  dghtitig  iiiie.  aunt  word  to  Sir 
George  White  that  he  wrnid  ouly  hold  his  nu^iion  and 
attaiJ^  the  enemy  s  skimiisiiers.  whilst  an  advance  was  out 
of  the  t]iiestioii. 

The  Cunimander-m-Chiei'  dispatched  au  aide^ic-camp  to 
acquaint  Culonei  Doyne  with  the  [KKtiuon  ni  adairs.  and  to 
a:tK  him  ti  he  thmu^lit  liis  urii^adt;  o^uid  mIciicc  the  i^ns. 

The  lavair.'  cominanck-r  an.-.w'cri.-d  with  a  .smile  :  "  I  will 
tr>"-  '  He  at  once  '^ave  tlic  in.ix;v-.;irv  orders  fur  the  penonii- 
.ince  01  hb  dehoeraie  jiian.  wiiich  was  to  deliver  an  unex- 
pected attack  upon  tile  enemy's  right — this,  too.  during  the 
uncertainty  of  darkness,  .ind  ai;atnst  unknown  ikUU. 

The  brigade  moved  quietly  oif  without  attracting  Rus.staa 
notice,  and  the>'  were  soon  completely  hidden  t'roui  view  by 
the  undulating  ground. 

With  the  sudden  change  peculiar  to  the  region,  darkness 
was  now  fast  setting  in,  although  but  little  more  than  an 
hour  previously  the  sun  was  visible.  The  moon  rose  soon 
after,  and  there  was  something  inexpressibly  weird  in  the 
strange  spectacle  of  the  dark  mass  of  men  and  horses 
silently  advancing  through  the  now  almost  insupportable 
dust -clouds,  whilst  through  an  occasional  rift  a  bright  steel 
scabbard  or  glittering  curb-chain  would  gleam  for  an  instant. 

Meanwhile  the  noise  and  turmoil  and  lurid  blaze  of  the 
conflict  raging  on  the  left  only  became  more  fearful  in  their 
intensity. 

At  last  the  brigade  crossed  the  intervening  ridge,  ha%-ing 
gained  the  position  desred  by  Colonel  Doyne,  and  as  the 
dense  body  of  nionng  cavalr>-  showed  against  the  bright 
background  of  moonlit  sky  and  arid  earth  tbey  were  per- 
ceived by  the  enemy. 

Directly  in  front,  and  about  three-quarten  of  •  mile  away, 
n'ere  the  guns,  and  as  soon  as  the  Russians  became  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  British  force  in  this  new  direction,  the>' 
de\-oted  all  their  attention  to  the  movement.  Twenty  guns 
quickly  changed  front  and  shells  soon  screamed  through  the 
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air,  shrapnel  exploded  and  sent  its  missiles  tearing  and  liissing 
on  all  sides,  whilst  the  numerous  tiny  flashes  in  the  enemy's 
lines,  followed  by  the  pinging  sound  of  the  bullets,  showed 
that  their  infantr\'  were  at  work.  Fortunately  the  Russian 
aim  was  high,  and  the  brigade  took  ground  to  the  right  to 
still  further  disconcert  it.  But  the  advance  could  no  longer 
be  delayed,  for  bv  this  time  Colonel  Mortimer  must  be  hard 
pressed  in  his  difficult  position. 

As  the  brigade  moved  fom^ard,  the  Russian  artiller\Tnen 
again  saw  them,  and  now  the  enemy's  fire  became  more  fatal, 
for  men  and  horses  began  to  drop  out  of  the  ranks.  The 
cavalry  advanced  in  echelon  from  the  left,  preceded  by  the 
2d  Bengal  Lancers,  and  under  cover  of  these,  the  4th  Dra- 
goon Guards  and  the  nth  Hussars  formed  to  deliver  their 
charge  with  the  13th  Bengal  Lancers  in  support. 

Colonel  J.  J.  S.  Chisholme,  of  the  Hussars,  late  of  the  5th 
Lancers,  the  brigade-major,  passed  the  thrilling  words  along 
the  line  : 

**  The  cavalry  are  to  charge  those  guns." 

As  this  order  was  repeated  from  squadron  to  squadron, 
these  gallant  soldiers  straightened  their  stalwart  figures  in 
the  saddle,  and  set  their  teeth  hard,  as  they  looked  at  the 
seething  cauldron  of  fire  and  smoke  into  which  they  were 
shortly  to  plunge.  Even  the  very  horses  felt  that  some  des- 
perate deed  was  imminent,  for  they  pawed  impatiently  and 
clanked  their  accoutrements  in  the  wild  desire  to  be  moving. 
Fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst  vanished  to  the  winds. 

If  there  came  to  that  band  memories  of  home  and  friends 
they  were  banished  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  the 
honour  of  England  was  intrusted  to  their  keeping  at  that 
supreme  moment.  Each  man  knew  that  the  lives  of  his 
struggling  countrymen  in  the  main  body  depended  upon 
his  success,  and  he  thought  with  rage  of  the  dear  comrade 
who,  five  minutes  ago,  was  riding  carelessly  by  his  side,  but 
who  now  lay  rolling  in  the  agonies  of  death  upon  Russian 
soil. 
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Cjpuin  Adams.  •}(  ihe  Husfrars.  was  adiustiti^  tlic  chin- 
strap  01  Ills  iieliUL't  whcu  a  voice  bcUiuii  him  snid  : 

■  It  s  a  warm  sIiop  Utfre,  =ir  i  " 

Tumiu:*  III  his  saddle,  ht  saw  his  soldier  sor-.-am — i.Mtiniy 
Vurkshirumaa  uamwi  ijuland.  .viio  jiaiictl  Iroiii  iiis  own  par- 
iaii— i^riiinini;  at  him  iroiii  tlie  irotii  rank  m'  the  iroim. 

Voii  iiL-re.  Bolawi  ?  "  s.iid  the  Catitain  .-loniiv.  fnr  iiis 
faithrai  conira^ic  w.-is  .^itppn^cu  10  Ik:  -.ii:*;  i;i  iio>niial  I'roni  a 
iliv'ht  .iit.ic;;  oi"  .i;\-i;r.  "  Von  ha-.i  no  imsirii;.--*  '.o  In.-  '"ti 
p;irado  to-nii;ht," 

■  Xii  l>usi:ic.«s,  .sir  I  D<>  you  liiiiik  I  ivouid  >l'p  tK'iiiii'i 
when  tlic  n;i,'iiiit:Hl  was  ijoiiiij  into  .n:[io:i  .'  Lor*  lilvss  yon. 
sir.  no  icar  ?  " 

This  reply  was  unanswerabic.  ami  now  eicrjoiic  Kit  lli.it 
the  period  of  waiting  had  passed,  for  Colonel  D<)yiie  nvlc 
rapidly  to  the  front  of  the  brigade. 

The  shot  and  shell  were  falling  fast  on  all  sides.  It  was  a 
curiously  helpless  sensation  to  be  so  hotly  fired  at  in  the 
dark.  Two  ofGcers  in  the  2d  Bengal  Lancers  instinctively 
reined  their  horses  close  together  whilst  they  exchanged  a 
friendly  hand  pressure. 

"  Hope  to  meet  you  at  the  mes.s  to-night."  said  one. 

"  Same  to  you,  old  chap,  and  a  Happy  New  Year  when  it 
comes,"  was  the  cool  response. 

Then  Colonel  Doyire's  \-oice  rang  out  clearly  through  the 
gloom  : 

"  Now  we  have  them  !    Trot — gallop— charge  !  " 

The  last  word  electrified  cver>-  pulse  like  a  galvanic  shock. 

Away  dashed  the  host  of  men  and  horses,  right  into  the 
teeth  of  the  leaden  hailstorm,  amidst  dust,  and  smoke,  and 
spurts  of  bright  fire.  Their  path  lay  straight  ahead,  and 
they  followed  a  guide  in  the  brigadier  who  would  only  (alter 
when  laid  low  by  the  enemy. 

A  brief  but  maddening  rush  through  the  whizzing  bullets 
and  terrific  sand-clouds  raised  by  the  galloping  hoofs,  and 
they  were  among  the  Russians.    Like  a  living  stean-hammer 
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they  pounded  down  upon  the  molten  group  of  guns  and 
men,  rendered  fier>'  by  the  flame  of  the  last  terrible  volley 
which  sought  to  check  the  impact  of  the  British  troopers. 

But  the  effort  was  in  vain.  The  long  bright  sabres  flashed 
in  the  air  as  they  dealt  death  to  the  struggling  artillcr\Tnen, 
and  the  Tx>werful  horses  crushed  irresistibly  tlirough  the 
wavering  infantri'  which  lay  beyond  the  guns.  Doyne's 
horse  was  shot  under  liim,  but,  mounting  another  that  T\-as 
riderless,  he  .still  led  the  van  as  they  swept  the  enemy  off 
the  field,  for  the  Russians  forthwith  abandoned  guns  and 
position. 

Captain  Adams  had  cut  down  two  of  a  group  of  stubl)oni 
gunners,  who  seemed  to  prefer  death  to  an  ignominious 
flight,  when  he  suddenly  saw  Boland  hard  pressed  by  a  trio 
of  Cossacks,  one  of  whom  was  an  officer.  He  spurred  hard 
to  get  alongside  the  youngster  in  time,  but  he  was  too  late, 
for  the  Cossack  officer  wheeled  his  horse  to  the  rear  and 
stabbed  the  brave  Yorkshireman  in  the  back. 

With  a  frenzied  yell  Captain  Adams  galloped  up  and  gave 
the  cowardly  Russian  such  a  hearty  blow  that  he  nearly  sev- 
ered the  man's  head  from  his  body.  The  others  made  off  at 
top  speed. 

Boland  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  and  Adams,  hastily  dis- 
mounting, bent  over  his  prostrate  figure. 

**  My  poor  boy,  are  you  much  hurt  ?*"  he  asked,  with  keen 
anxiety  in  his  voice,  for  Boland  was  born  on  his  own  estate, 
and  could  not  be  gainsaid  from  following  the  squire's  son 
into  the  Hussars.  * 

**  Yes,  sir.  It  *s  all  over  with  me,  I  *m  afraid,"  was  the 
feeble  response.  **  That  beggar's  sword  passed  through  my 
back  and  came  out  at  my  right  breast." 

**  You  must  not  despair,  Boland,"  said  the  officer,  though 
the  words  almost  choked  him.  *'  The  ambulance  will  soon 
be  here,  and  with  care  you  '11  get  set  up  ag^n." 

*  *  There  's  no  chance  of  that.  Captain.  I  'm  done  for.  But 
I  saw  you  drop  him,  an'  it  serv'ed  him  right.  Oh,  I  'm  dyin\" 
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For  a  moment  ic  seemed  as  though  he  had  breathed  his 
last,  hut  Adams  lound  that  his  heart  was  still  beating,  and 
he  remembered  that  he  had  a  small  tiask  of  braudv  in  his 
aabretache. 

lie  iK)urcd  ^«)nie  01  the  liquor  into  Boland's  mouth,  and  its 
inriuence  revived  him  lor  a  moment,  but  it  was  too  evident 
that  he  was  Mnkini;  I'x^t. 

In  a  ^^ho^t  '^]>aoc  iie  Ixn^an  to  taik  a^:ini.  and  hi?>  words 
rcvertcii  to  il:c  .  »miii:ir  toir^uc  used  in  iii.^  Vorkbhire  iionie. 
such  OS  he  kncv  loin;  ^>ei"ore  he  was  drilled  and  smartened 
into  beinij  a  spr-  e  cavairvman. 

"  Captain.  *  lu  *«aui.  *  ye  il  Icuk  after  t'  puir  awd  mother. 
A  knoa.  for  she   s  noalxxiy  left  to  care  for  her  now  I  " 

•*  God  knows  I  will  if  I  am  spared,"  was  Adams's  earnest 
answer. 

•*  Ye  *11  be  spared  right  eneuf,  sir/'  said  Boiand  weakly, 
••  Tak*  ma  word  for  't.'* 

Adams  could  not  answer  him,  for  the  tears  were  in  his 
eyes,  but  the  dying  Hussar  went  on  : 

"And  Captain.'* 

**  Yes.**  answered  Adams. 

**  Tell  'em.  when  you  reach  t'  awd  country,  that  A  died 
like  a  true  Yorkshireman,  one  of  t'  right  soart,  and  that 
afore  A  dropped  A  *d  fixed  four  of  'cm.'* 

•'  Yes.  yes,  my  lad.  you  mil  not  be  forgotten." 

"  Thank  you,  Captain.  Remember — poor — awd — mother, 
and  may  God — bless  her — and  you — and  all  t'  foaks  at  hoam. 
Oh  !  Captain,  it  *s  over.  Good-bye.  If  A  cotdd  sec  t'  little 
pleace — once  more — it  'ud  be  easier." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  the  young  Hussar  raised  his 
head  and  shoulders  with  a  spasmodic  effort,  and  then  fell 
back  upon  the  sand.  His  features  relaxed  from  their  drawn 
fixity.  A  smile  came  o\'er  them.  He  had  added  one 
more  name  to  the  glorious  death-roll  of  England's  brave 
soldiers. 

When  Adams  regained  his  troop  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  disembarkation  was  efifected  quietly 
and  uninterruptedly. 

Whereupon  **  Admiral*'  Rodney  steamed  off  again  to 
Uzun  Ada,  towing  his  raits  in  order  to  bring  across  the  rest 
of  the  Indian  army  in  two  sections. 

This  dut\'  he  accomplished  in  five  days,  and  he  then  left 
his  warrant  officers  to  earn-  on  the  work  of  forwarding  stores 
to  the  base  at  Pctrovsk,  whilst  he  made  haste  to  reach  head- 
quarters, which  by  tliis  time  were  located  at  Madikavkaz. 
Rostoff,  on  the  Moscow  line,  was  alreadv  in  British  hands,  as 
two  strong  expeditions  from  England,  commanded  respec- 
tively by  Lord  Methuen  and  Sir  Charles  Warren,  had  seized 
the  whole  northern  littoral  of  the  Black  Sea.  With  the 
army  of  the  Caucasus  safely  locked  up  behind  the  impene- 
trable barrier  of  snow-clad  mountains,  it  was  but  a  matter  of 
a  few  days  for  the  railway  to  be  repaired,  where  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Russians,  and  for  Sir  George  White  to  meet 
Lord  Methuen. 

England  had  now  nearly  400,000  men  in  Eiux>pean  Russia. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


A.    PARIS  ! 


»» 


SOME  weeks  elapsed  betbrc  there  n^as  any  severe  nghting 
in  France,  after  the  tremendous  events  of  June  2d, 
3d,  and  41  li.  in  the  environs  of  Rouen  and  Vvctot. 

The  French  Goveninient  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
lay  hands  n|K>n  the  subsidiar>'  millions  of  men  who  always 
figure  so  largely  in  statistical  enumerations  of  the  Conti- 
nental armies  on  the  war  footing.  By  this  time  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  utterly  sick  of  a  struggle  which  was 
clearly  destined  to  bring  nothing  in  its  train,  save  personal 
loss  and  national  humiliation. 

But  Pans  was  still  France,  and  Paris  was  girding  her  loins 
for  another  siege.  The  military  experts  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  the  threatened  British  investment  of  the  fortifications. 
These,  roughly  speaking,  inclose  a  ring  of  125  miles,  and  to 
besiege  Paris  upon  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Germans  in  1870, 
would  require  an  armed  force  strong  enough  to  resist  sorties 
at  every  point  of  a  cirele  measuring  130  miles  along  its  inner 
circumference.  Although  England.  Canada,  South  Africa, 
and  Australia  had  succeeded  in  lodging  nearly  a  million  of 
men  upon  French  soil,  it  was  obvious  that  for  even  this  large 
force  there  was  little  hope  of  a  successful  attack  upon  the 
capital. 

The  total  troops'  at  Lord  Roberts's  disposal — it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  Southern  French  Ex- 
pedition would  not  be  available  for  many  weeks.  e\'en  if 
entirely  successful  in  the  march  through  France — would 
barely  suffice  to  encircle  Paris  with  a  line  of  men  in  double 
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rank.  N*ot,  of  course,  that  any  such  procedure  would  be 
necessar\'  or  passible,  but  the  simple  statement  of  fact  demon- 
strates how  difficult  it  would  be  to  dispose  the  beleaguering 
corps  in  such  manner  as  would  enable  them  to  check  a 
determined  assault  delivered  unexpectedly  by  the  enemy  in 
any  definite  locality. 

Common  sense  at  last  began  to  prevail  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  allies'  Council  of  War.  It  was  strongly  urged,  and 
not  too  hotlv  controverted,  that  the  British  annv  was  in\"in- 
cible  in  the  field,  and  that  the  most  damaging  tactics  which 
could  be  employed  against  it  was  for  the  French  to  post 
themselves  impregnably  behind  their  ccinture  of  forts,  and 
allow  the  English  to  spend  their  resources  in  vain  upon  the 
tremendous  task  of  subduing  Paris. 

General  Saussier  himself  saw  the  wisdom  of  this  course, 
and  he  finally  yielded  to  it,  only  stipulating  that  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  100,000  men  should  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
British  advance  from  Rouen,  and  delay  and  hamper  their 
prog^ress  in  every  possible  way  without  engaging  in  opera- 
tions upon  a  grand  scale. 

Above  and  beyond  every  other  achievement,  the  duty  of 
this  Corps  of  Observation  was  to  destroy  roads  and  railways 
as  it  retired.  Meanwhile  it  had  to  harass  and  annoy  Lord 
Roberts  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  scheme  was  sound  enough  in  scope,  but  it  counted 
upon  one  element  which  had,  so  far,  been  signally  absent 
from  the  French  plan  of  operations — Lord  Roberts  had  a  way 
of  making  his  own  arrangements,  and  his  ideas  had  never 
hitherto  coincided  with  those  of  the  French  leaders. 

So  he  quietly  detailed  General  Alleyne's  division  to  keep 
the  Obser\'ation  Corps  fully  employed  some  ten  miles  beyond 
Rouen,  while  he  personally  devoted  every  energy  to  the  con- 
centration of  troops  and  stores  at  this  centre.  Transport 
was,  above  all  else,  imperatively  needed  in  abundance,  and 
when  the  railway  lines  in  the  British  rear  got  beyond  the 
control  of  the  limited  staff  available  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
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tbtf  Comma  ndcr-in-Cbtci  asketl  the  London  and  Xonb- 
Westeni  Raiiftay  Cumpauy  to  uke  charge  01  the  working 
3TTaui;ctnt:uu<. 

Mr.  l-rutit;nck  Harri^ion.  the  :^unural  iiiana-.;vr  <>i  that 
tamoiis  .uiiiuiiiv.  jssuniwi  pergonal  conirol  ••!  this  ikixiri- 
munt,  tluis  uiiliMiii;  wUat  he  iiiat;iju>iiMy  ut--H.rii>i;u  as  hb 
■  "Uiiinicr  hoiiday.  "  ami  thu  rvMiii  was  that  tr.-.m*  wkxk  iiwvv 
run  lit  l-rniia:  as  ihcy  iiad  never  liccn  run  DclorL-. 

,>m.!i  a;i.-.  iji^;  vxtraorfiiiian'  attitii'.k  ot  ihi:  !H,-u(iiL-  towards 
the  cinuim:rur.s.  that  quite  a  i>risk  ['a,s.-.cni;(;r  traific  was  coii- 
ductL-<l  IwtwctMi  Havre.  Huiideur.  and  Koncii.  and  a  well- 
known  unninciai  lawyer  summed  up llie  :iituatioti  by  -vayiiuj: 
"  Thf  Knt;Ii»ii  have  indeed  beaten  us.  but  at  la&i  we  have 
got  expresses." 

Some  weeks  passed  in  active  mobilisation  Iwlbrc  the  Kn- 
glish  Commander-in-Chief  felt  himself  sufficiently  prepared 
to  undertake  the  &ual  rush  forward  to  Paris. 

Similar  tactics  had  taken  place  in  Germany,  and  the  smart 
French  papers,  in  their  merciless  analysis  of  events,  did  not 
scruple  to  point  the  moral  for  their  disconsolate  readers. 

Thus  the  f7>y  ^/oj  said :  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
■  S70.  Parisians  cried  '  X  Berlin  ! '  Ere  tnany  weeks  had 
passed  the  Bcrliiiers  retorted  with  roan  of  '  X  Paris  ! ' 
These  English  say  nothing,  but  they  are  coming  to  both 
places.  However,  brave  Uiough  they  be,  they  mil  never 
retuni.  The  present  generation  of  Frenchmen  have  not  had 
time  to  forget  the  lessons  of  the  last  siege.  W'c  have  food  for 
yeara.  Our  forts  are  impregiuble.  We  will  dance  behind 
our  fortifications  whilst  our  enemies  die  of  slieer  exhaus- 
tion." 

Allcyne's  division  lay  on  the  pleasant  slopes  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine,  nith  its  centre  in  the  quaint  village  of  Pont 
de  r  Arcbe.  Two  miles  away  n-ere  the  French  outposts,  and 
for  many  days  there  had  been  warm  but  brief  passages  be- 
tween the  belligerents. 

The  CommAndcr-in-Cluef  had  aaccrtained  that  the  country 
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between  this  point  and  Paris  was  absolutely  denuded  of 
troops,  and,  what  was  more  important,  he  knew  that  the 
railway  was  not  vet  destroyed,  as  the  French  naturally 
found  it  of  the  utmost  conyenience  in  supplying  food,  am- 
munition, and  reinforcements  to  their  fighting-line.  But  the 
French  Commander.  General  de  X'alois.  deeming  himself 
strong  enougii  to  retire  in  good  order  belbre  an  attack  in  force 
by  tlie  British,  had  made  complete  dispositions  for  blowing 
up  bridges  and  embankments  and  derailing  the  lines  at  his 
conyenience.  He  rested  secure  in  the  behef  that  no  unfore- 
seen circumstance  could  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  mis- 
sion. Any  flanking  movement  by  his  opponents  could  not 
hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  portion  of  his  duties,  and 
a  direct  attack  could  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  interfere  with  his 
calculations. 

Lord  Roberts  thought  that  it  could. 

On  the  night  of  July  5th — a  day  passed  with  less  than 
ordinarj'  excitement  at  the  front — two  fine  columns,  of  10,000 
men  in  each,  were  drawTi  up  a  mile  behind  the  British 
pickets. 

They  were  led  respectively  by  Brigadier-Generals  Sir  Fred- 
erick Carrington  and  F.  J.  Caldecott,  and  their  object  was  to 
march,  by  parallel  roads  about  a  mile  apart,  right  through 
the  centre  of  the  French  position,  and  not  to  halt  until  they 
had  reached  Gaillon,  a  point  eight  miles  in  rear  of  the  French 
lines. 

Fighting,  of  course,  they  would  have  their  fill  of,  but  at 
any  cost  they  must  persevere  in  then*  advance,  and  thus  act 
as  a  htunan  wedge  driven  through  the  enemy,  and  lea\4ng 
him  open  to  be  attacked  and  beaten  in  detail  at  dawn  by  the 
troops  already  en  route  from  Rouen  for  that  purpose. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  heavy  clouds  not  only  threatened 
rain,  but  rendered  even  the  dark  hotu^  of  a  midsummer 
night  oppressive  in  their  impenetrable  gloom. 

Each  ofiicer  and  man  in  the  columns  knew  exactly  the 
ptu^rt  and  extent  of  the  operations  required  from  him,  Lord 
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Roberts's  oi>j«ci  bciiif;  lo  secure,  undamaged.  :i  Ihr  siici;  'ji'  iLe 
main  line  Co  Pahs.  The  Comma ndcr-iu-'JUiei  iiim^itJf  nici 
the  columns  at  their  reiitlezvoiLS  in  ihc  ouistins  ol"  Pom  fie 
lArche.  where  the  railway  oruaaes  the  Stiue  to  tlie  ^ijuih 

Ri^hi  iu  Trout  lay  the  chalk  iiills  r.trom;ly  held  l>y  the 
Freiicii.  uud  Iwhiud  them  the  iari;e  ^■illa^e  oi  Oaillou.  where 
the  Freudi  heaunuarters  were  situated.  Lord  RoU:ns  I'cll 
that  ii'  the  LO!ir.)arativeiy  ^uiail.  but  cari;!viih-  M-lL-cied  cxt<edi- 
tiou.  could  only  suc\:eed  iu  rcaciiiui;  and  hoidiui;  this  centre 
uiiiii  the  culmination  of  the  :.;eneral  attack  at  dayiireak.  the 
remainder  ot  the  railway  to  Vernon  and  Mantca.  and  thence 
to  the  environs  of  Paris.  i\-ould  be  practically  in  his  pos- 
session. 

It  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  if  matters  went  even  a  tittle  to 
his  likiug  a  certain  measure  of  success  would  be  attained,  for 
it  would  be  much  to  ha\e  iu  his  grasp  the  iron  road  even  to 
Gaillon,  which  is  nearly  eight  miles  from  Havre,  aod  about 
equidistant  from  Paris. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  laced  Sir  Frederick  Carrington 
and  General  Caldecott  was  to  keep  a  straight  direction 
towards  Gaillon  after  the  fighting  commenced  in  the  broken 
country. 

They  were  discussing  this  matter  with  the  chief  when 
Haringtou,  who  attended  Lord  Roberts  as  aide-de-camp,  was 
suddenly  tempted  to  risk  a  snub  by  making  a  suggestion. 

' '  Could  not  the  dnims  and  bugles  be  used  ?  "  he  said. 

"  What  on  earth  for  ?  "  said  Lord  Roberts. 

Harington  was  sure  that  he  had  made  an  ass  of  himself, 
but  he  persisted  bravely  : 

"  Well,  air,  it  seems  to  me  that  once  the  attack  begins  the 
necessity  for  further  concealment  disappears.  By  placing 
some  drums  and  bugles  near  the  head  of  each  column, 
accompanied  by  officers  whose  sole  duty  it  would  be  to  note 
the  line  of  march,  the  men  could  always  tell  in  which  direc- 
tion to  rally  after  a  skirmish." 
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The  three  experienced  generals  to  whom  he  spoke  listened 
in  silence:  then  the  two  brigadiers  looked  at  Lord  Rol)erts 
to  leam  his  opinion. 

*  *  It  is  a  mad  notion. ' '  he  said  at  last :  *  *  but  mad  notions 
savour  of  genius  in  this  campaign.'* 

**  It  will  be  the  most  celebrated  incident  of  the  war  if  it 
comes  off.*'  said  Sir  Frederick  Carrington. 

**  I  like  it,"  remarked  Caldecott,  with  a  laugh.  *'  It  will 
please  the  boys  and  astound  the  Frenchmen.' 

The  Commander-in-Chief  turned  sharply  round  upon  Har- 
ington  : 

**  Have  you  had  a  letter  to-day  from  that  girl.  Lady 
What  *s-her-name — I  mean  your  sweetheart  ?  " 

Harington  blushed  down  to  his  boots — or  it  felt  something 
like  it — as  he  admitted  the  justice  of  the  Chiefs  extraordi- 
nary suspicion,  for  Irene  was  at  Ha\'Te  with  her  corps  of 
nurses. 

*'  Then,  by  all  the  gods  of  Asia,  we  '11  do  it  !  **  cried  Lord 
Roberts.    **  That  young  woman  brings  luck." 

And  that  was  how  the  famous  **  March  of  the  Drums  and 
Bugles  "  commenced. 

How  it  ended  is  a  matter  of  history. 

When  the  advance  guards  of  the  columns  encountered  the 
French  pickets,  the  latter  imagined  that  a  reconnaissance 
was  in  progress,  and  promptly  retired  upon  their  supports. 
On  the  foot-hills  of  the  range  two  regiments,  the  6ist  and 
117th  Chasseurs  d  Pied,  were  encamped  under  arms,  and 
they  turned  out  to  drive  off  the  audacious  midnight  maraud- 
ers who  thus  presumed  to  disturb  their  rest. 

After  a  lively  ten  minutes  with  the  1st  Battalion  of  the 
Highland  Light  Infantry  and  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Buffs, 
who  led  Carring^on's  column  on  the  right,  they  found  that 
there  was  unexpected  trouble  in  store  for  them,  and  whilst 
they  still  strove  to  delay  the  advance  the  commandant 
hastily  dispatched  mounted  messengers  to  the  rear  to  warn 
the  reserves. 
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Abotit  a  quarter  lo  one  o'clock,  as  the  tt\*o  britjades  were 
^icauily  brcastini;  the  hills,  balf-a-dor.en  bright  rockets  .soartd 
into  the  sLy  and  lit  up  the  laud!icai>c  tor  miles  around. 
They  anilaiueu  pnweniii  iHuiuiiiaiils  exprcssiy  designed  for 
tlie  purpoM:  oi' diacli^sinif  :in  eneniv  a  \viierf:aiK>uts  at  nittlit 
and  in  their  momfiitan-  radiance  the  lull  .-ctHie  <ii"  the  Dhiisii 
attack  '.vas  made  ck-ar  to  the  I'rcncii  .-taif. 

Ilanilv  bad  the  i;iare  died  out  m  the  ^kv  bei'ore  there  cane 
to  the  i;ars  in'  the  istonndeti  iTenihinen — loud  abme  'i:e 
rattle  ■>(  inu^keir>'  and  the  cries  oi"  the  cunibatauii — the  meas- 
ured boom  oi'  a  bit;  dram,  playcft  v^ith  all  the  ener^'  of  the 
drummer  oi"  ihe  Biiif^.  ioll<nvt.-d  by  the  quick  rat-tat  oi  the 
kettleflrums  iieating  a  lively  step. 

Then  the  bujjies  ran^  out  with  tnumphant  clan^.  and  for 
the  ne.xt  two  houn  relays  of  bandsmen  kept  up  that  never- 
to-be-furgotten  roulade,  with  its  far-sounding  notes  of  simple 
but  warlike  music. 

The  French  gathered  round  the  columns  like  flies,  but  were 
swept  aside  as  though  a  hurricane  bad  burst  upon  them. 
Up  the  slope  of  the  mountainous  barrier,  over  its  crest,  and 
down  the  reverse  marched  the  irresistible  forces  of  England, 
ne\'er  halting  or  faltering  for  a  moment,  suffering  griev- 
ously, but  inflicting  much  greater  lo»  upon  the  enemy,  driv- 
ing their  way  through  the  French  position  with  a  cool  and 
jubilant  courage  which  dismayed  and  unncr\-ed  their  oppo- 
nents. 

Amidst  the  wild  uncertainty  of  fighting,  the  French  leaden 
still  strove  to  beat  back  this  storm-cloud  which  seemed  to 
travel  along  a  predestined  and  c>'clonic  path. 

General  de  V'alois.  roused  from  a  brief  slumber,  came  to 
the  front  on  an  engine  tvith  the  chief  members  of  his  staff, 
their  chargers  being  hastily  crowded  into  a  horse-box  behind. 

WTien  they  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fight — Sir 
Frederick  Carrington's  column  being  much  nearer  than  they 
guessed — tbey  rode  furiously  forward  to  ascertain  definitely 
what  was  in  progress. 
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As  they  neared  the  fighting-line,  w*ith  its  chaotic  surging 
of  bewildered  troops  and  its  mounted  officers  galloping  madly 
to  and  fro.  a  new  and  wild  fanfare  of  bugles  and  drums  came 
to  them  on  the  breeze,  for  the  big  drum  of  the  Bu&  had 
been  burst  by  a  Lebel  bullet,  and  the  incident  had  been 
seized  to  relieve  the  breathless  bandsmen  with  a  fresh  set. 

"  What  deviltrv-  is  this  ?  *'  cried  De  Valois.  **  Is  there  a 
ikXst  going  on,  then  ? "  and  he  spurred  ahead  more  eagerly. 

"  The  Englishmen  are  amusing  themselves  with  us  as 
usual,**  muttered  a  young  aide-de-camp  to  himself. 

At  this  moment  some  wooden  outbuildings  of  a  farmhouse 
flamed  forth  in  rapid  blaze.  They  had  been  fired  by  the 
command  of  a  French  colonel,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to 
fix  a  rall>4ng-point  for  his  own  men,  and  give  them  some 
guidance  in  a  last  desperate  attempt  to  hurl  back  their 
assailants. 

Into  the  zone  of  flickering  light  came  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  who  were  received  with  such  a  storm  of  lead  that 
their  colonel  ordered  them  to  halt  and  lie  down  for  a  few 
minutes. 

Still  shrilly  dominating  the  crackling  reports  of  the  rifle 
duel  the  bugles  blew  their  cheerful  strains,  and  the  rattle  of 
the  drums  kept  up  undaunted  beat. 

**  'Strewth  !  *'  said  a  crouching  Tommy  to  his  fi-ont-rank 
man.  **  They  *re  pla>'in'  a  bit  of  the  revally.  An*  it  *s  a 
nice  summer  momin*,  ain*t  it?**  he  added,  as  a  bullet 
knocked  his  helmet  off. 

The  cause  of  the  brief  delay  soon  became  apparent.  Two 
flanking  parties  of  BufiEs  had  swept  round  the  French  position 
unobserved,  and  were  now  attacking  the  defenders  with  the 
bayonet.  The  Highland  Light  Infantry  charged  in  front, 
when  the  diversion  thus  created  gave  an  opportunity. 
General  de  Valois  was  knocked  off  his  horse,  his  staff  shot 
or  captured,  and  before  the  driver  of  the  **  special**  knew 
what  was  the  matter,  he  was  nearly  rammed  into  the  fire- 
box by  an  enthusiastic  Clyde  engineer. 
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General  Coldecott's  column  was  equally  fortunate  on  the 
left.  They  came  across  the  field  telei^raph  line,  which  they 
promptly  cut.  and  at  ;,  a.m.  the  lirst  intimation  received  by 
the  mliabitaius  di*  (xaillon  ox  the  proceeiiini^s  .unons^  the 
chalk  hills  was  iriven  by  the  now  wavenm^  notes  and 
unsteady  txrats  01'  bugles  and  drums  niarchinjs^  tlirous;h  the 
\"illai?e  htreei. 

Meetini;  here.  Sir  Fredenck  Camnij^on  and  General  Cal- 
decott  exchanv^eii  a  iiastv  hand  gnp,  and  at  once  to^jk  steps 
to  render  their  \-ictor>'  complete. 

A  train  was  qot  together  and  ordere<i  to  proceed  cautiously 
to  Venion.  wliither  it  would  be  followed  by  a  second  and  a 
third,  whilst  reinforcements  would  be  sent  by  road  as  speetiily 
as  might  be. 

Caldecott's  column  now  retraced  its  steps  along  the  line 
towards  the  French  position,  to  safeguard  it  from  attempts 
at  destruction  by  isolated  parties  from  the  French  right  and 

left. 

The  precaution  was  wise  but  needless. 

The  whole  of  the  French  army  was  now  subjected  to  a 
bitter  attack  by  a  superior  force,  and  the  growing  daylight 
showed  that  they  had  been  hopelessly  scattered  over  a  mde 
expanse  of  countr>'.  Pursuit  ^*as  kept  up  by  cavalry  all  day, 
as  Lord  Roberts  was  determined  to  prevent  anything  in  the 
nature  of  concentration  of  small  brigades.  He  wanted  to  have 
his  hands  free  for  the  march  to  Paris. 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  battle,  the  country  being 
now  fairly  clear  after  the  desultor>'  fighting  that  had  gone  on 
for  many  hours,  scouting  parties  of  fresh  cavalry  and  c>xlists 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  exploring  the  val- 
ley of  the  Epte  and  the  Plaine  de  Saint  AndnS. 

Among  these  the  Catford  Cyclist  Corps  was  prominent, 
and  at  their  head  was  William  Briggs,  less  stout  and  more 
soldierly  than  when  we  last  saw  him  at  the  "  Cat  and 
Anchor.** 

War,  with  its  tremendous  significance  to  the  individual, 
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moulds  a  man's  character  with  compelling  touches,  and 
Briggs  was  quieter,  more  self-contained,  more  serious  in 
demeanour,  after  these  few  weeks  of  momentous  cam- 
paigning. 

There  was  little  trace  of  the  old-time  bombast  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  gave  orders  to  his  followers.  In  one  respect 
alone  did  his  wonted  weakness  for  display  manifest  itself. 
Big  and  heavy  in  his  proportions,  he  was  yet  the  fastest  rider 
of  them  all,  and  it  was  with  lox-ing  care  that  he  inflated  the 
tires  of  his  **bike  "  that  morning  preparatory  to  the  long 
ride  before  him. 

For  twenty  miles  the  party  passed  through  peaceful  Ul- 
lages and  broad  stretches  of  pasture  land  and  cornfields,  in 
which  the  peasants  were  tending  their  cattle  and  crops  as 
though  the  epoch-making  e\'ents  occurring  in  the  locality 
belonged  to  another  country. 

At  some  little  distance  from  the  \'illage  of  Betul,  where  a 
small  bridge  in  the  centre  of  the  hamlet  spans  the  river  Eure, 
the  cyclists  entered  upon  a  broad,  straight  road,  that  above 
all  else  suggested  a  fast  **  spin.** 

Four  of  them  at  once  took  the  lead,  and  were  separated  by 
a  hundred  yards  from  their  companions  when  they  raced  into 
the  village  street,  shaded  by  leafy  chestnuts  and  walnut 
trees,  and  seemingly  the  quietest  and  most  sequestered  spot 
they  had  yet  encountered  in  their  extended  reconnaissance. 

In  an  instant  the  place  blazed  into  sudden  life  with  splut- 
tering rifle-shots,  and  the  screams  of  frightened  women  and 
children. 

Briggs'  three  comrades  were  shot  dead,  and  he  himself  only 
escaped  a  similar  fate  by  a  heavy  fall  over  a  kerbstone,  which 
momentarily  rendered  him  incapable  of  movement. 

The  remainder  of  the  detachment  pulled  up  and  strove  to 
make  some  show  against  the  company  of  Zouaves  they  had 
so  suddenly  encountered.  But  the  affair  was  hopeless  from 
the  outset.  Barely  a  third  of  the  party  succeeded  in  racing 
oS*  again,  and  many  of  them  were  wounded. 
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Wlieii  Brii;gs  recovered  his  breath  he  found  bimhcif  sur- 
rouiiticd  by  a  sroup  ■>(' soldiers,  who  t.un"eyL-u  him  with  i^m 
cunositv,  ^nd  an  oriicer  at  imcc  uddrtsscU  him  in  Freiicii. 

JJrr^^s  iiad  managed  to  j>ick  up  a  ifW  words  oi"  the  lan- 
^;*.Ia^•J.  'nit  he  -.vas  quite  wniibit  tn  lolluw  the  rapid  uttcrantx: 
»i'  his  'HicBtioiicr.  ivhereuODU  tin:  i'reiichinaii  iibcii  mjiuc 
E:»,'ii>ii  w.rds  ; 

■"  Spy.     Shoot  you.  :s  it  not.  :a  liirw;  luimitc^ 
■  I  .nil  :io  -py.  ■    TL-piicd  IJni;:,'- '-.iiiui> .  •.iioiii;h  Jii.i  heart 
Ihroiilieu  tmiuiitiioiisiy  jMhciiw'kcit  iit  tlie  uliiccr  .1  .-tcni  rati;. 
■■  I  am  a  scout.      Vain  sai-rv.     C est  f>ro[tfr  dan-;  la  ^uerr-r.  ' 

.\(;niii  the  Freiiciniiaii  iieeame  voiuliie.  Init  lie  ap[)arcnt!y 
addressed  sonic  (lui-siioiis  to  nrii;j;s,  who  «aoil\'  tailed  to 
understand  him.    S-micoiie  v\-.is  .-^iit  for,  and  a  joini};  soldier 
-  appeared,  who  spoke  HiiRtish  perfectly. 

"  The  officer  says,"  he  told  Brings,  "  that  he  can  shoot 
you  as  a  spy — ^just  now.  this  moment.  And  be  will  do  this 
thing  except  on  one  condition.  If  you  tell  him  truly  the 
present  position  of  your  anny.  and  its  line  of  march,  with 
the  strength  of  the  leading  divisions,  he  will  grant  you  your 
life." 

Briggs  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  proudly  about  him,  for 
he  was  taller  by  inches  than  any  of  the  Zouaves.  "  It  ts 
your  officer,  then,  who  n-ould  indeed  make  me  a  spy  ?  "  be 
said. 

The  Frenchman  flushed,  and  the  officer  did  act  wait  for 
the  translation,  for  he  had  caught  the  drift  of  the  words.  He 
impatiently  gave  some  orders,  and  the  Englishman  was 
placed  with  his  back  against  the  gable  end  of  a  house,  whilst 
eight  men  drew  up  in  single  rank  at  ten  paces  distance  and 
shouldered  their  Lebel  rifles. 

It  was  a  fine  midsummer  afternoon,  bright  but  tempered 
with  a  cool  breeze — ^just  such  a  day,  thought  Bnggs,  as  ren- 
dered the  Ripley  road  an  earthly  paradise — and  it  was  hard 
for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  plenitude  of  his 
streagth  to  be  shot  dowo  like  a  mad  dog  to  gratify  the  mere 
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lust  for  slaughter.  He  well  knew  that  the  usages  of  honour- 
able wariare  did  not  sanction  his  death  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  keen  aphony  of  these  last  moments  was 
rendered  more  bitter  l>y  the  knowledge  that  he  could  per- 
sonallv  overcome  anv  lour  of  his  cantors  had  thev  no  other 
arms  tlian  those  orovided  bv  Nature. 

A  fierce  impulse  seized  him  to  rush  uoon  them  and  surren- 

ft  A 

der  his  life  in  desperate  barter,  but  the  succeeding  thought 
showed  him  that  the  nobler  way  to  die  was  with  ihe  digni- 
fied demeanour  of  a  soldier  who  gave  all  for  his  counir\'. 

Again  the  young  interpreter  approached. 

**  The  excellent  cantain  gives  vou  a  final  chance."  he 
explained.  *  There  is  no  dishonour  in  giving  information 
which  will  be  easily  obtained  before  to-morrow.  Will  you, 
for  the  last  time,  tell  him  what  he  has  asked  you  ?  Why 
don't  you  lie,  you  fool?'*  he  added  quickly,  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Briggs  looked  at  him  with  the  glistening  eyes  of  a  hunted 
animal,  but  his  thoughts  were  far  away  amidst  the  pleasant 
lanes  of  Kent,  where  his  wife  and  little  ones  lived  in  a 
creeper-covered  cottage  during  the  summer  months.  Anon 
his  memor>'  strayed  to  the  bar-parlour  of  the  inn  at  Catford 
were  his  voice  was  the  loudest  and  his  laugh  the  heartiest 
during  the  nightly  gathering. 

*'  Will  you  not  answer?"  came  the  sharp  quer>',  whilst 
the  Zouave  left  his  side  and  the  officer  raised  his  sword. 

*•  Yes,"  cried  Briggs.    "  Tell  him "    Then  he  remem- 

bered,  perhaps,  the  translator  would  not  gratify  his  wish. 
^^  EcouteS'Vous,  soldats  Fran^ais,'^  he  said  in  loud  and  clear 
tones.  ^^  La  HongUtaire  est  la  premilre  nation  de  la 
monde  ! '  * 

There  was  an  appreciable  pause,  and  the  firing-party  stood 
at  the  readv. 

**  Sacrehlcu,''  growled  one  of  the  men.     **  Cest  vrai  /** 

''Pour  la  demilre  fois,"'  cried  the  officer.  ''  Repondez- 
vousf 


"  A  Biris  !  " 
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Trees,  sky,  and  bouses  began  to  dance  madly  beibrc  the 
Eni;lishman  s  eves,  but  he  shouted  a(;aiii.  hO  veiieincntly 
that  he  was  licani  far  'iomi  the  villai;e  street  :  ■  /.a  lion- 
^lelaire  at  la  prrintiic—" 

But  he  stopped,  for  inil  of  the  iiatherin-^  tuir.:  in  wiiich  :id 
thini^s  vveri;  fasit  iikti^iii;,  there  irxjincd  iu  front  of  him  the 
tiiiure  <if  the  odicer.  miki  niaced  his  baud  upon  his  siioiildcr 
anu  .spoke  to  iiini  ui  kinuiv  tones. 

uvea  had  iln>i>i«etl  their  rifles. 

He  tunieii  wtb  aniazemeiit  to  the  ;oung  soidier  who  iiad 
previously  .iddresN.d  him.  and  the  iaiter  exi;iaiin.d  :  '  'A'c 
Frcuciimen  do  not  commit  municr."  be  said.  '"  The  omeer 
did  but  tr>'  you  lo  the  cud.  He  wishes  you  to  rejoin  >our 
arniy." 

And  the  officer  liimself.  shaking  Driggs  vigorously  by 
the  hand,  e-xclaiined  :  "  Vom  llts  brav'  Aotnme.  m'sirur. 
Voire cAemin  est  par  li,"  and  lie  pointed  along  the  road  to 
Vernon. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   END  OF  THE   ROMANOFFS. 

HAS  he  come  yet  ?  *' 
•  *  Xo.  Petrol,  have  a  little  patience.     The  Little 
Father  won  t  keep  you  long." 

*'  Ah  !  Xo  !  Xot  long  !  Xot  long— now  !  But  it  has 
been  wear\'  waiting.'* 

**  By  the  Prophet,  we  are  impatient  this  morning.  Here, 
come  a  little  more  to  the  front.  You  won't  be  so  crushed. 
And  why  so  anxious  ?  " 

**  Don't  you  know  ?  Are  your  eyes  closed;  are  your  ears 
heavy  ?  It  is  a  bitter  day  for  our  Little  Father.  Yes.  The 
Romanoffs  are  nearly  run  to  earth.  A  few  hours  longer — a 
few  hours  !  ** 

'*  Hey  ?     What  do  you  mean,  Petrof  ?  ** 

•*  Silence,  there  ! '* 

And  with  this  gruff  command  there  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  lusty  moujik  who  asked  the  question  a  blow  from 
the  shafl  of  a  lance.  A  mounted  soldier  passing  along, 
vainly  seeking  to  maintain  order,  had  overheard  them.  The 
little  group  scowled  as  he  rode  on  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  meaning  glances. 

The  streets  of  Moscow  were  crowded  with  eager  throngs. 
The  Tsar  was  about  to  enter.  Ever^-one  knew  that :  the 
word  had  been  passed  round  mysteriously  in  the  morning. 
He  had  suddenly  lefl  St.  Petersburg,  alarmed  at  the  ne^i's 
of  growing  calamity,  and  had  hastened  do^Ti  to  the  old  cap- 
ital to  meet  his  brother,  and  thrown  himself  into  the  centre 
of  operations.  The  whole  city  was  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment. 
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For  ncn-5  ot  Ir.tc  iind  beeu  amazing,  stupendous.  Scarcely 
had  the  temble  aniiuuncemciit  come  thai  :hc  HugiUb  iiad 
bcateti  :hc  Aaiaii  umiy  mid  had  tbrcvd  its  vcay  to  Russian 
soil,  '.lian  .ititiiliLT  anu  .suil  more  miraculous  event  con\-ulscd 
the  '.vhoit:  nation. 

St;\c:i  ibys  alter  ihc  rcmarLabk-  tneeiini;  it  the  ilrand 
Duke  I'ani'n  house,  the  ^to^n  that  had  lieeii  >o  slowiy  :<ath- 
eriiii;  \nthiii  tlie  Ku^^ian  liomimons.  ,:;aiiicd  ht-ad.  .lud  burst 
nuh  ;i:iTi.iuiina  :iir.  i-.ix.ii  the  ■.rowii.  The  N'ihiiist.*  ii.id 
risen.  :iot  ui  i.s.iiateU  U»iaiilea.  :mt  with  the  inelU:i.tuai  de^!>nl^ 
ot' scanty  uunii>ers,  but  siniuitaiieuusiy,  multitndmou&ly,  in  a 
Mm;le  ;nuineitt.  .iiid  ;n  even,-  <(uancr- 

The  rirst  liiiin-^s  thnt  came  to  at.  Petersburg  were  huifi- 
ciently  enii>arras.Miig.  They  announced  the  revolt  of  the 
southern  provinces.  With  ready  finntiess  and  dispatcli  that 
danger,  at  least,  miglit  be  efTectually  crushed;  but  scarcely 
had  General  Gourko  time  to  make  His  firet  hasty  arrange- 
ments, than  fresh  intelligence  of  disaster,  growing  n'orse  and 
worse  cver>-  moment,  rained  in  upon  him  from  all  points.  It 
staggered  and  confused  him,  for  he  found  that  he  bad  at  last 
to  contend,  not  with  a  conspiracj-,  but  with  a  nation. 

Count  Lucovitch  had  planned  his  operations  n-ell.  Whilst 
the  whole  available  Russian  army  was  hastening  to  meet  the 
British  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharkof,  and  was  already 
engaged,  beyond  its  capacity,  nith  the  invincible  army  of 
India,  a  countless  host  of  eager  and  reckless  rebels,  resolved 
to  stake  everything  upon  the  one  decisive  blow  for  their 
couiitr\-'s  freedom,  sprang  from  concealment  and  hastened  in 
impetuous  march — made  more  triumphant  at  e\'er>-  step  from 
the  easy  \'ictorie3  obtained,  and  the  constant  reinforcements 
gathered  from  the  districu  through  which  they  pas.sed — to 
the  three  chief  cities  of  the  empire. 

There  was  little  or  no  resistance;  indeed,  none  was  possi- 
ble. The  p.nth  of  the  insurgents  was  scarcely  defended. 
The)'  were  met  by  blessings  ratlier  than  by  musket-shots, 
and  n-ith  incredible  rapidity  made  their  way  to  the  seats  of 
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the  Imperial  Gi>vemment.  It  was  tlien  that  the  Tsar,  desper- 
ate, yet  fearless,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  Moscow,  his 
ancient  and  sacred  capital,  the  strongest  of  all  his  citadels. 
There,  too,  summoned  hastily  together,  were  gathered  the 
heads  of  the  Romanoff  family  and  one  or  two  of  his  trusted 
generals. 

Moscow  !  Could  it  be  trusted  ?  This  holy  seat  of  Musco- 
nte  sway,  of  Russia's  glor\',  of  her  religion,  of  her  dynasties 
— proud  burial-piace  of  her  enemy's  anii)itions — the  hoar\- 
witness  of  countless  centuries — Moscow  at  least  might  surely 
stand  firm  amid  the  shock  of  mad  revolt,  true  to  king  though 
he  l)e  a  tyrant,  true  to  law  though  it  l>e  a  mocker>',  true  to 
oath  though  it  be  twice  forsworn  ! 

Until  long  past  noon  wild  rumours  had  rushed  along  the 
main  thoroughfares,  and  the  ever-swelling  thousands  which 
thronged  the  more  prominent  public  places  eagerly  discussed 
the  many  incredible  reports  which  spoke  of  the  overthrow  of 
their  Tsar*s  dominion. 

At  last,  about  five  o'clock,  the  gleam  of  arms  in  the  dis- 
tance betokened  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial  party  at  the 
railway  station.  A  sudden  hush  came  over  the  excited  mul- 
titude. The  Tsar  rode  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  accompa- 
nied by  Gourko.  His  look  was  still  haughty,  and  there  was 
in  it  a  strange  expression  of  mingled  anxiety  and  disdain. 
How  would  his  capital  receive  him  ?  This  torturing  thought 
filled  him  with  distraction. 

As  he  rode  slowly  through  the  crowded  streets,  it  was  omi- 
nous to  notice  that  there  was  no  clamour  of  welcome,  none 
of  that  popular  enthusiasm  which  greets  a  ruler  who  comes 
amongst  his  people.  His  city  of  Moscow  gazed  upon  the 
Imperial  cavalcade  in  sullen  silence,  broken  only  by  the  low 
murmuring  of  subdued  voices.  The  Tsar's  brow  darkened 
as  he  marked  this  significant  fact,  and  his  eye  glittered  with 
the  fierce  fire  of  royal  anger. 

**  These  dogs  need  whipping  to  their  kennels/*  he  ex- 
claimed to  Gourko. 
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**  Pray  Heaven  the  day  is  near  when  your  Majesty*  may  be 
able  to  punish  them  for  tlicir  impious  disloyalty,'*  replied  the 
Minister,  whose  mind  was  heavy  with  forebodin;;.  *  Mean- 
while pardon  an  old  ser\'ant'.s  license,  when  I  earnestly  rec- 
ommend Vour  Majesty  to  iiumour  thcbc  cowards.  We  must 
take  no  wronv;  step  just  now.  If  Vour  Majesty  would  deii;n 
not  to  notice " 

•*  There  ^hall  Ix:  no  more  submission  or  pretence.'*  hastilv 
interjected  the  Tsar.  *  *  The  RomanoiTs  are  not  accustomed 
to  play-act  lx:fore  their  subjects.  I  will  be  monarch  to  the 
end.  Our  destiny  is  set  by  Heaven,  and  Heaven  alone  can 
accomplish  it.     What  news  from  the  north  ?  '* 

Gourko  s  voice  trembled  slightly  as  he  rcplietl  : 

'*  St.  Petersburg  is  surrounded,  sire.  But  that  alone  I 
would  not  fear.  Danger  from  without  may  be  met  ^nth  ease. 
But *• 

*•  You  hesitate  !    What  is  it  you  suspect  ?  " 

•*  This,  Your  Majesty.  That  the  city  itself  may  rise. 
There  is  disaffection  through  every  rank.  Should  it  have 
spread  to  the  garrison  we  must  be  prepared  for  bad  news 
indeed.  •• 

**  And  the  south?*' 

•'That.**  replied  Gourko,  "is  for  the  present  not  to  be 
counted  on.  The  Nihilists  have  swarmed  over  every  prov- 
ince, and  the  Black  Sea  is  no  longer  in  our  hands." 

"  In  that  case,**  exclaimed  the  Tsar,  with  defiant  pride, 
"  we  must  depend  upon  ourselves.  My  forefathers  had  dan« 
gers  like  these  to  face,  and  in  the  hour  of  peril  pro\'ed  them- 
selves kings.  You  will  not  find  me  unworthy  of  them. 
General.  Let  us  ride  on  to  the  palace.  We  ^-ill  prepare  a 
blow  that  shall  chill  the  ver>'  heart  of  rebellion  and  secure 
for  ever  the  dominion  of  my  race  !  '* 

They  were  now  passing  along  the  large  public  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  dense  throng  on  either  side 
their  path  pressed  disorderly  upon  them  and  progress  became 
slow  and  difficult.    The  intermittent  growling  that  rumbled 
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through  the  spectators  reached  the  Tsar's    ears  and    he 
spurred  his  horse  on  in  anger. 

At  the  same  time  his  guards  rode  forwatd  on  either  side  to 
keep  ofiFthe  press,  and  beat  the  people  back  with  their  sabres. 
At  this  act  of  wanton  cruelty-  a  hoarse  roar  went  up  mingled 
with  hisses  and  shouts  of  disloyalty.  The  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zens, too  long  repressed,  sought  a  vent,  and  in  a  moment  a 
sullen  crowd  threatened  to  become  a  dangerous  mob. 

**  Down  with  the  Tsar  !  '*  suddenlv  cried  someone  who  was 
standing  in  the  front  line.  It  was  like  a  spark  setting  gun- 
powder ablaze.  Curses  and  cries  of  hatred  l)eset  the  royal 
ears.     The  people  of  Moscow  had  spoken  at  last. 

The  Tsar  reined  in  his  horse.  Gourko  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  sovereign's  arm,  but  it  was  roughly  shaken  off. 

Ttuning  round,  the  Tsar  beckoned  towards  him  Pochow- 
ski,  who  still  fulfilled  his  duties  as  captain  of  the  royal  guard. 
And  this  in  no  treacherous  spirit.  The  Nihilist  leaders 
feared  the  extremities  to  which  fury  might  drive  their  fanat- 
ical armies.  The  Tsar,  at  least,  must  be  safeguarded  from 
their  violence. 

Pale  with  rage  Nicholas  pointed  to  the  clamorous  by- 
standers. 

**  Captain  !  **  he  commanded.     **  Fire  on  this  rabble.** 

Pochowski  started  and  changed  colour. 

Your  Majesty **  he  commenced. 

What,  sir  !     Do  you  attempt  to  argue?**  shouted  the 
Tsar. 

**  But,  sire,**  stammered  the  confused  officer.  **  I  dare  not 
fire,  for  Your  Majesty's  sake.  Such  an  act  would  excite  them 
to  a  riot.     Your  life  would  be  endangered.** 

**  You  dare  to  disobey  me?**  cried  Alexander.  "You 
may  consider  yourself  under  arrest.  Sli\nnski,**  he  went  on, 
turning  to  the  officer  next  in  command,  *'  I  place  you  in  au- 
thority.    Do  my  bidding.** 

Sli\'inski  coloured  and  hesitated. 

**  I  agree  with  Captain  Pochowski,"  he  faltered. 
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"  Eiioinfii,  ■  cried  the  viinntwi  sovereign.  'I  have  no 
loiit;cr  even  a  laitliful  Ixxlv^tani.  then  !  SiltMice.  sir  I  "  lie 
cxclaitnctl  ;is  \vi  saw  SUvinski  wxs  iiixitit  :o  niaki:  M>inu 
•  ii;i>r(;i.;Hi)r\'  cxpiauatton.  "  Von  have  dii»n;ii  your  time 
weil.     liiiitrk'i.  iui  us  go  <>ii  to  tlie   ;iuiace.  ' 

So  .sayiiii;,  the  two  ilasiiieil  >'iT  ramdiy  in  tliu  dircciton  01' 
the  Krimiiiii.  :iie  irond  lurtiny  :o  iut  them  pass.  .Slowly 
:iii(l  .i>>ii.imL-tl  Ll:e  Rovai  Oiiard  imiteU.  nntli  the  two  <li>)- 
..jracea  nlfifcrsiit  their  ;ie;;<i. 

Within  a  lew  ininuii:s  the  news  of  this  outhnrsi  dew 
thront;h  the  strevts  like  v.iUIfirc,  and  the  most  violent  excite- 
ment pre\aiKfl.  A  riisii  was  niaue  to  the  great  ■■•iiiarv.  and 
here  the  dense  crowd  swayed  ami  seethed  with  the  i^ission 
of  turbulent  fur}-.  Moscow,  ntns  the  .saying,  is  a  kitten 
when  it  is  at  play,  but  a  tiger  when  it  is  aroused.  And  now 
the  great  city  abandoned  itself  to  all  the  tempestuous  furj* 
of  ungovernable  revolt.  Tliere  was  no  longer  any  attempt 
at  concealment.  From  everj-  nook  and  cranny  crept  forth 
the  bunted  Nihilist,  the  terrible  minister  of  destruction,  pest 
and  patriot,  the  reformer  aflame  with  generous  purpose,  and 
the  Wle  assaiisin  athirst  for  blood.  All  that  vras  good  and 
all  that  was  bad  blended  in  this  surging  multitude  of 
men. 

Pochon*ski  saw  it  and  trembled.  It  was  becoming  a  tem- 
pest that  he  could  not  direct.  To  what  terrible  lengths 
might  not  this  passionate  community  proceed,  if  once  it 
abandoned  itself  to  its  fur>-  ?  The  revolution  he  aimed  at 
might  become  nothing  less  than  a  new  Reign  of  Terror,  a 
tornado  of  destmaion  and  unbridled  license.  It  would  make 
the  patriot's  deed  accursed. 

He  flung  hinxself  amongst  the  uproarious  people.  He  ap- 
pealed to  them  to  remain  orderly. 

"Men  of  Russia."  be  said  passionately,  "we  must  be 
united  or  n-e  shall  lose  all.  Our  brothers  n-ithout  are  com- 
pleting the  great  plan:  let  us  hear  from  them  first.  It 
becomes  iia  to  ace  that  no  stain  reals  upon  our  ooble  work. 
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We  get  our  \4ctor>'  twice  over  if  we  get  it  xiithout  bloodshed. 
All  is  well  so  far.  Moscow  is  true  to  the  cause,  and  it  is  due 
to  her  that  she  should  set  au  example  of  dignity  and  self- 
control  to  the  rest  of  the  empire.' 

His  words,  iieard  by  but  a  few  amid  the  deafening  roar. 
Ti'ere  little  heeded.  Some  temperate  citizens  attempted  to 
aid  him  in  calming  the  passions  of  the  constantly  increasing 
multitude,  but  it  was  a  task  quite  beyond  their  power. 

**  Shall  we  i>e  idle  whilst  our  brethren  are  at  work?'* 
cried  one  of  the  orators,  who  were  by  this  time  haranguing 
the  crowds  in  ever>'  direction.  *  *  We  have  the  fox  sale  in 
our  power,  and  shall  we  let  him  escape  ?  *' 

**  Down  with  the  Tsar,"  cried  a  thousand  voices,  as  the 
speaker  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Muscovite  kings,  and  a  great  roar  of  assent  went  up. 

The  passions  of  the  people  were  inflamed  to  a  still  more 
violent  pitch  by  a  small  body  of  the  Royal  troops,  who,  hear- 
ing these  cries  of  disloyalty,  and  fearing  for  their  master, 
had  issued  from  the  Kremlin  and  charged  into  the  vast 
crowd  with  the  mad  hope  of  dispersing  them.  With  a  howl 
of  rage,  the  people  flung  themselves  fiercely  upon  their  as- 
sailants. The  latter,  though  armed,  could  do  nothing 
against  this  resistless  torrent  of  humanity,  who  in  frightful 
earnestness  beset  the  Uttle  company  of  soldiers,  tearing  the 
men  from  their  horses,  attacking  them  with  every  weapon 
that  lay  to  their  hand,  and  splitting  them  up  into  sundered 
atoms,  which  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  and 
howling  multitude. 

Pochowski  saw  these  things  and  shuddered.  The  wild 
beast  was  already  loose.  He  looked  anxiously  at  his  watch. 
Already  three  hours  had  passed  by,  and  there  was  no  news. 
But  what  would  happen  when  it  did  come  ?  Moscow  was  as 
a  mad  dog.  Success  would  only  goad  her  into  new  violence 
and  unutterable  outrage. 

He  gave  a  few  hurried  directions  to  the  soldiers  in  attend- 
ance on  him,  and  dashed  ofi*  to  the  dcene  of  this  sickening 
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couilict.  As  iic  did  30.  be  penxivetl  a  siu^lc  honcinan 
■jiakini;  Mif  ^ioii'^  :ht;  a<itiart.  i;vidtfnUy  in  the  (Urcctioti  <ii 
the  Tvcniicj:;a  Ziiauva. 

"  A  Ivoviii  i!n;»»iri:;^er  .  "  '.\<i  cxciaimwl.  "  Ttic  Tsar  mu^t 
have  iiad  news.     Is  w  wuil  ur  ill : 

His  ijutsuim  was  lit-siir.cii  to  hn  .--[xjwtilv  aiiswtrvti.  The 
crowd  ,iiao  M.tiii^  •Jit  ortitrh ,  -.viio  \va.->  tvidcmly  swrkiiii; 
to  cvaui;  :ii)iico.  Midduuiv  tuniud  ui>"U  iiim  witli  a  ahoiiC. 

"  He  iK-iirs  111  .■.u[i.i;i;s  '.  "  siumloj  miilKiiili:.  ,;:ld  in  a 
second  he  was  iirai;yi.-u  oif  his  iiorse.  and  heid  violtriilly 
struijxiintj  on  the  -^(junu.  A  ao/cii  liands  M^arched  him — 
nor  vainiy.  A  >eaii:d  puckot.  .>iiaicheu  Irom  lii.s  tunic,  was 
held  triiim{>han[ly  aloft  atnlii  ^creains  01' exultation. 

"  Read  it  aloud."  came  the  shout.  "  Mount  the  pedestal. 
Let  us  hear  what  be  is  doing  to  destroy  us." 

In  obedience,  the  fortunate  citizen  thus  raised  to  distinc- 
tion, got  upon  the  base  of  the  Miniv  Monument,  and  tore 
open  the  disi>atch.  As  he  read  it,  the  joy  that  Ulumined  his 
face  betrayed  the  character  of  the  uen-s. 

"  Friends."  he  shouted,  "  Russia  ooce  more  is  free.  St. 
Petersburg  has  fallen.  This  morning  she  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Xiliilists.  The  flag  of  the  Republic  waves  from  the 
Winter  Palace.     The  reign  of  the  Romanoffs  is  over." 

lie  would  have  proceeded,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in 
the  vociferous  shouting  tliat  beat  through  the  Red  Square 
Ulce  the  thunder  of  the  waves  upon  the  sea.  There  was  no 
restraint  now.  St.  Petersburg  was  calling  upon  Moscow, 
and  Moscow  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

Riot  ran  wanton  through  the  streets.  With  the  rough 
reason  that  animates  a  multitude  when  success  welds  its 
strange  fragments  into  the  semblance  of  unity,  it  split  itself 
into  several  divisions  and  made  for  the  different  gates  of  the 
city,  fearful  that  an  attempt  to  escape  might  be  made  by  the 
royal  party.  A  rush  was  made  to  the  entrances  of  the 
Kremlin,  but  the  huge  fortress  palace  defied  such  amateur 
bcmibardment,  and  Pocbowski  only  smiled  grimly  when  he 
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saw  the  dissipation  of  energj^  which,  after  all,  might  but 
prove  the  Tsar's  salvation. 

His  own  little  troop  of  soldiers  he  dispatched  to  take  obser- 
vations and  keep  him  informed  of  what  went  on  whilst  he 
dashed  off  past  the  Church  of  St.  Basil  in  the  direction  of  the 
Red  Gate. 

As  he  swept  round  the  great  cathedral,  a  young  officer 
met  him  and  saluted. 

*  Ah,  Prenskovitch,"  he  exclaimed,  **  you  bring  neti's. " 

'*  Yes,"  answered  the  lieutenant.  **  You  have  heard  that 
St.  Petersburg  is  in  our  hands. '  * 

'  *  What  else  ?  * '  asked  Pochowski,  anxiously. 

**  The  British  and  the  United  States  fleets  are  in  the  Neva. 
The  forts  are  already  being  bombarded.** 

Pochowski  paused,  clearly  troubled  by  the  intelligence. 

**  There  will  be  no  landing  for  the  present,  I  suppose  ?  *' 
he  asked. 

**  I  think  not,**  was  the  reply.  **  The  forts  are  holding 
out  and  are  well  garrisoned.  News  has  also  come  that  the 
British  are  engaging  us  to-day  at  Kharkof.  It  is  mere 
rumour,  but  I  fancy  that  it  is  true.  Perchance  the  battle  is 
now  over.*' 

**  If  so,**  said  Pochowski  reflectively,  **  the  fate  of  Russia 
will  be  decided.  There  will  not  be  a  second  battle.  Mean- 
while what  of  the  Tsar.     I  presume  you  learnt  this  within  ?.*' 

**  Yes,  captain,**  replied  Prenskovitch.  **  The  Kremlin  is 
put  in  readiness  for  a  siege.  The  Tsar  and  his  family  are  in 
council  in  St.  George*s  Hall.  His  advisers  are  with  him, 
and  also  the  generals  who  have  remained  on  his  staff.*' 

**  The  Romanoffs  are  at  their  last  council  !  **  said  Pochow- 
ski bitterly.  **  Do  you  know  to  what  conclusion  they  have 
come?  *' 

**  The  Tsar  awaits  the  issue  of  the  day  at  Kharkof,*' 
replied  Prenskovitch.  **  He  intends  to  collect  an  army  to 
invest  St.  Petersburg.  For  the  present  he  will  wait  events 
in  the  south." 
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Pochowslu  siniicd  '^nmlj-  aud  pointed  to  the  caUicural. 
From  one  m'  its  minarets  waved  a  riai^  of  quite  ntw  design. 
It  Wis  the  wUiii:  and  rwi  l>aiiiier  01' the  revolution. 

■  It  is  Weil  he  waits.  '  he  >aid.  "  The  lunpire  is  already 
departed.  Let  us  salute  the  vouuijest  01  repuL>Hcs  .  "  Auu 
the  -.tern  ;iijitator.  .vitb  a:ii  i;tiiuuou.  raised  his  ?.wonl  in 
military-  I'aniiiou  in  salutation  oi'the  liutterini;  ^iik. 

Disuii.'^sini;  Pren^kciviich.  PocliKwski  rode  un  to  the  Red 
G.ite.  On  his  way  iie  .mw  sis' us  of  the  energy  anu  delenui- 
nattuii  of  the  T)eople  of  M<iscoxv.  The  whole  town  was  in  their 
posses-;ion.  Here  ami  there  a  small  knot  i)f  soldiers  had 
eudeavonrcd  to  make  a  ^taiid.  but  they  had  l>een  ruthlessly 
cut  down  by  the  infuriated  mob.  From  most  of  the  pnbUc 
buililings  flew  the  flag  of  the  revolution,  in  all  kindn  of  ma- 
terial, shape,  aud  tint,  as  eaRcr  hands  bad  contrived  it. 
Evening  had  approached,  and  the  city  had  become  calm,  for 
there  was  no  longer  any  resistance  to  this  new  and  terrible 
pofver  that  stirred  fiercely  n-ithin  the  breast  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian people. 

Yes.  Russia  was  at  last  free.  Pochowski,  as  he  rode 
along,  felt  his  heart  glow  with  the  consciousness  of  the  great, 
the  noble,  task  he  had  that  day  seen  completed. 

His  country  had  wrested  itself  from  the  tyrant's  grasp 
with  scarce  an  effort;  nay,  more  than  this,  the  path  of  the 
re\'olution  was  almost  unstained  by  blood. 

Those  dark,  cruel  forties  he  feared  so  much,  the  fierce 
spirits  whose  cunning  brutality  had  made  his  cause  so  hated 
by  those  who  did  not  understand  it.  had  made  no  definite 
movement.  The  Tsar  was  safe  in  his  royal  palace — in  hon- 
ourable durance — and  the  republic  would  burst  upon  the 
world  in  all  the  glory  of  unsullied  innocence. 

Pochowski  might  well  rejoice,  for  his  life's  mission  was 
consummated.  He  was  close  to  the  Red  Gate  when  his  eye 
fell  upon  the  figure  of  a  man  creeping  cautiously  along  in 
the  shadows,  as  if  anxious  to  escape  obser\'ation.  Some- 
thing in  his  appearance  and  manoer  caused  Pocbowski's 
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heart  to  throb  with  a  Strang  sensatioa  of  terror  and  fore- 
boding, for  he  recognised  in  him  one  of  the  daring  leaders  of 
that  most  desperate  band,  the  Nihilists  of  Mosconr.  whose 
sleepless  hatred  of  authority  had  invented  a  thousand  deeds 
of  outnige  to  sully  almost  beyond  redemption  the  cause  of 
libem'  in  Russia. 

Springing  from  his  charger  he  rushed  upon  his  dread 
associate,  gripped  him  by  the  throat  and  pinned  him  mtb 
his  back  against  the  ^vall. 

' '  There  is  some  deviltrj-  a-fooi, ' '  he  cried.  ' '  Why  are  you 
here  ?  Tell  me  the  truth  or  I  will  stretch  you  lifeless  where 
you  stand." 

The  eyes  of  the  stranger  cowered  before  his  stem  gaze. 
"  There  is  nothing.     Believe  me,"  be  stammered. 

"  Liar  !  "  shouted  Pochowski,  tearing  a  document  from  an 
inner  pocket  of  the  man's  coat. 

Scorning  the  shrinking  form  be^de  him,  he  hastily  opened 
the  paper  and  read  its  contents  by  the  fading  light.  He 
started  violently,  and  great  beads  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  brow. 

"  Merciftil  heaven  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  shall  I  be  in 
time  ? ' '  An  instant  later  his  horse  struck  fire  from  the  hard 
road  as  he  was  urged  into  a  headlong  gallop. 

Dashing  through  the  streets,  careless  of  the  stragghng 
groups  gathered  here  and  there  in  animated  discussion,  with 
eyes  firm  set  upon  the  noble  outline  of  that  splendid  palace 
of  the  Tsar  which  fitted  itself  in  graceful  silhouette  against 
the  deepening  azure  of  the  sky,  Pochowski,  with  a  desperate 
rage  in  his  heart,  sped  towards  the  stately  gateway  which 
dominates  the  outer  gardens  of  the  Kremhn. 

But  before  he  had  reached  it  there  came  to  his  ears  a  dull 
muttering  as  of  distant  thunder,  which  instantaneously 
broadened  out  into  a  savage  crash. 

And  then,  as  he  gazed  horror-stricken,  he  saw  the  graceful 
pinnacle  which  surmounts  the  chapel  of  St.  George  lurch 
outwards  and  &11  in  reverberating  rain. 
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This  proud  triumph  of  a  i^at  architect  n-as  now  a  &h.ipe- 
Ies9  mass  ot'  dibrii. 

Reaii&iDg  too  w-ell  the  unutterable  catastrophe  that  had 
occurred,  he  rceied  in  the  ^ddle  with  ant^isii.  and  i^rcw 
faint  and  sick  at  heart. 

■  The  liendish  deed  is  done  then."  he^p-oancd.  "  Russia's 
Rrim  desliuy  is  too  .stroiii;  lor  us.  Freedom  has  come,  but 
she  has  e.Ktortcd  a  terrililc  price  ' 

At  this  inoineiit  .1  man  dartcil  towards  him  I'rom  the  liurk 
shadow  01  the  arch,  mth  e>'es  at>lun-  in  the  demoniac  gleam 
of  fanatical  exultation. 

"It  is  done."  he  yelltid  triumphantly,  recoi;nisini;  his 
leader.  "  the  Romanoffs  are  no  more." 

"  Villain,"  exclaimed  Pochowski.  now  rendered  half  mad 
with  impotent  fiiry;  "  you  have  slain  our  cause  and  j-ou 
shall  perish  with  it." 

Drawing  his  sn-ord  he  hacked  at  the  murderer  like  a 
tnaniac.  and  not  satisfied  with  the  first  two  terrible  blows,  he 
leaped  to  the  ground  and  did  not  desist  until  he  had  man- 
gled the  body  beyond  recc^nition. 

And  thus  was  Russia  re-bom,  for,  a  few  hours  later,  came 
the  news  that  Sir  George  \^'hite's  force  bad  anttibilated 
Kowpatkin's  army  at  Khorkof. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


A     SORTIE     FROM     PARIS. 

ADHERING  inflexibly  to  his  plan  of  operations  through- 
out the  campaign,  Lord  Roberts  marched  on  Paris  by 
both  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  northern  armv  ad- 
vanced  by  way  of  Meulan  and  Triel  to  Herblay,  and  the 
southern  concentrated  at  Poissy. 

Sorely  were  the  French  tempted  to  break  through  their 
self-imposed  restraint  and  attack  him  in  detail,  when  the 
great  bend  of  the  Seine — ^where  it  sweeps  round  the  heights 
of  St.  Achferes — imposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  complete 
unity  of  action  between  the  two  forces. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  subsequent  events  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  well  advised  in  risking  much  upon  a 
series  of  determined  battles  in  this  locality.  They  must  have 
inflicted  great  damage  upon  the  invaders  and  caused  consid- 
erable delay,  even  were  they  unsuccessful  in  the  main  issue. 
Besides,  they  had  always  the  formidable  ceinture  of  fortifica- 
tions to  fall  back  upon. 

But  the  heart  of  France  was  not  in  this  war.  Her  soldiers 
were  listless  and  dispirited,  her  generals  fearful  of  disastrous 
consequences. 

So  the  counsels  of  prudence  prevailed,  and  beyond  the 
constitution  of  comparatively  feeble  corps  of  obser\*ation, 
nothing  was  done  to  check  the  British  at  the  one  great  point 
in  the  advance  on  Paris  where  they  laid  themselves  abso- 
lutely open  to  strong  assault,  without  the  possibility  of  either 
section  of  the  army  helping  the  other. 

Tlie  result  was  seen  when  too  late. 

354 
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^VTicn  the  staid  yaur^inl 4ei  D^bati  infonnetl  the  Ooxcm- 
ment  that  ' '  forts  wi;re  all  I'cn-  well  hut  lightini;  was  better.  ' 
Lord  Rut>erts  was  in  posst-ssioii  of  St.  Gcnnain  and  Arijeu- 
tetiil,  HTth  his  ^iRamic  force  spread  over  the  iiiiiin-enirj;  ten 
mik-s  of  the  Seine  \ailcy  wiiere  it  Ix;iids  tlue  south  towards 
Versaiik-s. 

At  OTice  there  '-vas  ,1  ritTCc  outbreak  of  jniblii:  opiniou  in 
Paris.  The  ilauciii-^  tH;hiud  the  fortifications  mi  ^rapUically 
deincicd  by  die  ',7/ W.k  ■.vn>  -ii.M't.Tidi;.!  whil-t  tht  sncryv- 
makers  prepared  ,i  >.uql^^^^:  visit  to  tilt  I.ytrtt.  ,;ud  '.lie  out- 
come of  a  savage  dctenuiuatioii  ou  ihc  pan  of  the  authontics 
to  preserve  order  at  all  costs  was  •iicii  in  the  >hootiin;  of 
many  innocent  victims  in  the  streets  and  the  txecuiioii  of 
several  ti>o  emphatic  i>atriots. 

Something,  however,  had  to  he  done  to  allay  popular  feel- 
ing.    M.  Hanotau.x  was  etjual  to  the  occasion. 

He  issued  a  flonnng  manifesto  in  which  lie  wept  in  printer's 
ink  over  the  necessity,  paramount  as  it  was  in  the  opinion  of 
mi1itar>-  experts,  that  kept  the  regular  troops  inactive  be- 
hind the  vast  lines  of  defence.  At  all  costs  these  must  be 
held  inviolate  and  impregnable. 

"  But."  he  went  on,  "  Frenchmen,  citizens  of  Paris,  it 
shall  not  be  said  that  the  Government  restrained  you  when, 
panting  in  your  rage,  you  seek  to  annihilate  the  enemy  at 
your  gates.  It  has  been  decided  to  form  two  special  sortie 
columns  for  immediate  scriHce  at  the  front.  Citizens  desir- 
ing to  hurl  themselves  upon  the  British  will  give  in  their 
names  at  bureaux  established  in  the  difTerent  quarters,  and 
preparations  nill  be  made  for  an  immediate  assault  on  the 
hostile  lines." 

There  was  a  perceptible  cooling  of  collective  ardour  when 
this  official  notification  was  read  and  digested. 

Fewer  speeches  were  made  in  the  cafSs,  fewer  taunts  lev- 
elled at  the  Goveniment  in  the  Press.  Henri  Rochefort,  in 
L' Intransigeant.  boldly  denounced  the  scheme.  He  headed 
the  article  :  "  Another  Way  of  Killing  Communards,"  and 
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explained  whether  they  were  shot  in  batches  by  French 
soldiers  at  P4re  Ladiaise.  or  shot  in  hundreds  by  the  callous 
British,  the  end  and  aim  of  the  authorities  was  the  same — to 
get  rid  of  the  disaffected. 

M.  HanoCaux  smiled  as  he  read,  but  went  on  nitfa  the 
arrangements  nevertheless,  and  civilly  offered  ^t.  Rochefort 
the  colonelcy  of  one  of  the  newly-raised  regiments. 

And  tlie  editor  o(  L'  /nlrattsigeani,  smiled  in  his  turn,  lit  a 
cigarette  with  the  Minister's  letter,  and  wrote  another  article, 
saying  that  the  fantastic  project  might,  perhaps,  result  in 
teaching  the  authorities  some  valuable  lessons  in  strategy'. 

But  the  more  ardent  spirits  among  the  populace  were  not 
to  be  repressed.  No  less  than  50.000  names  were  enrolled 
for  this  special  ser\-ice. 

They  were  hastily  mobilised,  marched  outside  Paris,  and 
there  armed,  whilst  the  supreme  command  was  given  to  a 
crack-brained  general  whose  loud-spoken  condemnation  of  the 
Council  of  War,  had  already  nearly  led  to  his  imprisonment. 

To  launch  these  crazy  and  ill-formed  thunderbolts  of  tin 
against  the  victorious  troops  of  England  was  a  mad  notion  in 
itself  were  it  not  in  strict  pursuance  of  the  policy  discovered 
by  MM.  Hanotanx  and  Rochefort. 

But  De  Bossy,  the  leader,  saw  nothing  outrageous  or  ludi- 
crous in  the  scheme.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  his  cohort 
of  enthusiasts,  directed  by  his  genius,  was  capable  of  clearing 
a  path  through  the  strong  British  lines,  and  he  no  sooner 
got  within  striking  distance  than  he  hurried  forward  to  the 
attack. 

This  was  delivered  at  a  peculiar  hour,  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  heralded  by  an  unexpected  artillery 
movement  by  the  French,  who  galloped  up  to  dose  quar- 
ters and  shelled  the  British  centre,  held  by  Massy's  dinsion, 
as  it  happened,  before  their  opponents  quite  realised  what 
was  occurring. 

Under  cover  of  the  momentary  confusion  thus  created  De 
Bossy  brought  on  his  two  army  corps,  divided  into  ten  bri- 
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gadcs  of  5000  men  each.  and.  without  payinj;^  the  sli^htcbt 
regard  to  reserves  or  supports,  attacked  witli  his  whole  ibrce 
aloui^  a  front  extcndinvj  iicarlx  a  niiie. 

A  lew  minutes  after  tiiey  were  first  discovcreil.  the  icadinc: 
brii'ades  uxTe  close  :o  Massv  s  outrwjsis:  '.ntliiu  haU'an-hour 
De  Bossv  s  followers  had  bv  sheer  Aci'.iht  and  uncontrolled 
audacity  forceti  their  way  hke  a  ^i>;antic  wcdi^e  nv;ht  into 
the  centre  of  the  onii>Ii  iK>MtitHi. 

Four  reirinients  .veie  ••ul  iiiio  riiKiiui>  in  the  wiin  atteinm 
to  <laiu  this  outrav»con.>  itirreiit  of  madmen. 

Guns  were  thundereil  to  t!ie  front  and  disoharijcil  shrapnel 
and  i^rape  •i>oint-i>lank  at  tlu  aN-vnlaiit.s.  i«nt  liiey  ^^arcx*  had 
time  to  limber  up  and  retreat  Ixrfore  the  j;round  they  ha<l 
taken  was  ovemm  bv  the  now  frenzied  French. 

De  Bossy,  who  seemed  to  lead  a  charmed  life,  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  right  attack,  and  cheered  on  his  men  with  a 
courage  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  that  rendered  him  almost 
inspired. 

For  a  little  while  matters  looked  ver>'  serious  indeed. 

French  staff  officers,  who  watched  the  progress  of  events 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  sent  off  urgent  messages  for 
more  guns  and  prompt  assistance  by  trained  troops,  and  by 
five  o'clock  there  was  every  indication  of  a  great  struggle 
commencing,  which  might  la.st  all  through  the  night. 

But  a  check  now  occurre<i. 

Lord  Roberts,  who  had  been  taking  a  rest  after  an  excep- 
tionally busy  day,  when  the  heavy  firing  at  the  front  warned 
him  of  some  unusual  development,  hastily  summoned  his 
staff  and  rode  for%vard  to  get  definite  information. 

This  no  one  could  give  him.  But  from  the  summit  of  a 
hill  he  was  able  to  note  the  method  and  manner  of  the 
assault,  and  he  quickly  made  up  liis  mind  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued. 

•*  Tell  General  Massy,"  he  said  to  an  aide-de-camp.  **  to 
attack  with  ever\'  available  man.  and  use  the  bayonet  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.*' 
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Two  others  he  dispatched  to  Generals  Alle>Tie  and  Nairn, 
the  one  to  hurr\-  up  his  dixnsion  on  the  left,  the  other  to  fight 
every  available  gun  under  any  conditions. 

Turning  to  Harington,  he  continued  :  **  You  go  to  Sir 
Drur^'  Lowe,  and  ask  him  to  charge  \\'ith  10,000  cavalr>'  on 
the  enemv's  left  flank  within  half-an-hour.  That  is  the  line 
of  country-  to  be  followed  by  the  dix-ision,"  pointing  with  his 
sword  to  an  open  stretch  of  meadow  land  that  ran  from  the 
British  lines  and  bent  towards  the  French  columns.  **  You 
had  better  accompany  Sir  Drurv'  Lowe  and  show  him  the 
proper  direction.'* 

Harington  rode  two  miles  in  eight  minutes,  which  is  good 
going  across  country,  and  found  Sir  Drury  Lowe  already 
busy  marshalling  his  array  in  anticipation  of  hasty  orders. 

There  were  but  8000  sabres  on  parade,  but  the  gallant  cav- 
alry* commander  decided  to  lose  no  tune  in  trying  what  these 
could  effect  as  a  preliminary.  Giving  instructions  for  a 
reserve  brigade  to  be  constituted,  and  brought  to  his  assist- 
ance, he  set  off  at  a  sharp  canter,  and  five  minutes  before 
the  time  allotted  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  the  British 
horse  were  sweeping  in  splendid  style  along  the  level  belt  of 
grass  selected  for  their  passage. 

By  this  time  the  tumultuous  mob  of  the  enemy  had  been 
effectually  halted. 

The  42d  Highlanders,  the  Yorkshire  Regiment,  the  Lin- 
colns,  the  Durham  Light  Infantry,  the  ist  and  4th  battalions 
of  the  6oth,  the  3d  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  many 
another  gallant  corps,  had  flung  themselves  upon  the  advanc- 
ing French,  and  were  now  holding  them  back  with  the  bay- 
onet as  a  strong  swimmer  buffets  his  way  against  a  stream. 

Slowly  but  surely  they  forged  through  the  struggling 
mass,  whilst  the  screams  of  the  unfortunate  victims  who 
vainly  sought  to  escape,  mingled  with  the  exultant  yells  of 
their  comrades  in  the  rear  who  pressed  on  to  death  in  their 
turn. 

The  colonel  pf  the  42d,  mounted  upon  a  mag^ficent  grey 
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hone,  encountered  Dc  Bos^y  and  struck  at  Utm  with  tiis  clay- 
more i:i  such  licany  canti^t.  tliat  the  blow  broke  the  Frcncli- 
mau  -s  sword  raised  for  the  nirr>'. 

De  Boss>'  Inrchwi  from  liis  tharijer on  the  offside  and  was 
received  on  the  point  of  a  huyonuc.  whilst  a  tiruiT  AnjyllsUire 
voice  roaretl  -it  him  : 

■'  Ye  driveilin'  ecuiot.  could  ye  no  la'  like  a  mon  and  not 
like  ;;  has;  "    r!K-:il  *  " 

Wliicii  was  De  Bossy  b  reouiem. 

When  Sir  Drur>'  Lowe  n  division  n-as  within  strikini;  dis- 
tance, he  did  not  hesitate  a  second  in  divinint;  the  true  condi- 
tions under  wiiicli  to  in.ike  his  cavalrv-  most  edective  against 
the  disorder!}-  rabble  in  front. 

"  Echelon  formation  "  and  "  fresh  points  of  attack  "  were 
the  instructions  quickly  transmitted  to  commanding  officers 
and  squadron  leaders.  Then  the  series  of  charges  com- 
menced. 

Liberally  interpreting  Lord  Roberts's  orders,  Harington 
accompanied  Sir  Drur>-  Lou-e  in  the  first  rush,  at  the  head  of 
the  i7tb  Lancers. 

Practically  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  beat 
off  the  terrible  engine  of  destruction  now  levelled  at  them. 
Lances  were  slung  and  swords  drawn  as  being  far  more 
deadly  under  the  circumstances,  and  forthwith  the  British 
horsemen  began  their  awful  work  as  though  they  n-ere  cut- 
ting down  brushwood.  Yet.  after  the  first  flinching  of  the 
human  undergrou-th,  through  which  they  heu-ed  their  way. 
the  task  became  a  strenuous  one.  Desperate,  maddened, 
with  the  final  rage  against  unavoidable  death  that  renders 
the  tiger  so  fearsome,  the  Frenchmen,  unable  to  retreat  or 
go  fonvard.  sought  to  sell  their  lives  dearly. 

Harington'scharger  had  his  dank  ripped  open  with  a  bay- 
onet thrust.  Frenzied  n-ith  pain,  the  noble  horse  leaped 
right  into  the  midst  of  the  press,  lashed  out  furiously  to 
dear  a  way  for  himself,  and  then  bounded  into  a  fresh  group. 
This  time  he  sttimbled,  and  Utrndocd  to  his  kiMCt.  throw- 
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ing  Harington  forward  on  his  neck.  Whilst  striving  to 
recover  his  seat  Teddy  felt  a  heav>'  crack  on  his  head,  the 
light  left  his  eyes,  the  sound  of  conflict  died  away  into  noth- 
ingness, and  he  fell  from  tiie  saddle  as  one  dead. 

He  had  been  struck  by  a  clubbed  rifle,  and  would  infalli- 
bly have  been  stabbed  by  his  infuriated  assailants  had  not  his 
charger  again  struck  vigorously  on  all  sides  with  his  iron- 
shod  feet. 

A  rush  of  Lancers  now  cleared  the  locaUtv,  and  the  horse 
finished  the  charge  with  them,  receiving  no  further  injuries 
and  trotting  back  to  his  quarters  when  the  basiness  was 
over. 

The  end  came  quickly  once  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  sortie  became  convinced  that  death  and  not  glory  lay  in 
front. 

Neither  guns  nor  reinforcements  were  needed,  for  the  lava 
tide  of  men  flowed  back  towards  the  fortifications  and  pursuit 
only  ended  when  an  outlying  fort  took  advantage  of  the  yet 
clear  light  of  a  summer's  day  to  send  some  shells  into  Sir 
Drur>'  Lowe's  division. 

Horror-stricken,  ner\-eless,  voiceless,  the  Caf(6  Brigade,  as 
they  were  cruelly  termed  by  a  French  general,  literally 
crawled  into  safety",  and  in  broken  fragments  reached  Paris 
by  sunrise  the  following  morning. 

But  they  had  left  12,000  of  their  number  on  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Seine  valley.  M.  Hanotaux  mourned  content- 
edly when  he  heard  the  news,  and  M.  Rochefort  wondered 
how  his  deputy  colonel  had  comported  himself. 

Harington  was  not  missed  until  the  ambtdance  had  long 
been  busy  on  the  battlefield. 

Fate  controls  coincidence  at  times,  and  fate  ordained  that 
the  corps  of  nurses  headed  by  Irene  and  Ethel  should  be  on 
duty  with  the  field  hospital  stafi"  pro\'ided  for  that  day's 
engagement. 

Inured  by  this  time  to  the  dread  testimonies  of  war's  un- 
utterable miser>%  these  devoted  ladies  performed  their  tr>'ing 
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(liitics  nith  n  tborou-^hntrts  aitii  care  that  woa  the  praise  <>t' 
the  .sim;<:H)n!>.  and  vvokeii  truiuuiuub  i;ratitudc  from  the  iiailid 
liite  01'  th«  biidcrtrs  they  tciiutti. 

Suuduuly  there  cauic  ;iii  itrdcriy  hdiiiij  in  hot  haMc 
towards  the  Deputy  SiirKdii-Oviicrai,  wiio  was  ciii^aged  m 
prooin^  ior  a  buik-t  111  thu  ^ilollltll:^  01  a  ntle  Dilicer. 

The  two  ijirls  hapi>«:iicii  to  i>c  Umtthcr  lor  n  iiioiilciit.  :iiid 
Irene  stopiK-*!  thu  man  when  he  wouid  MK-ak  to  the  Min;ei>n, 
■  Whatever  your  business,  you  luubt  wait  till  the  uin-raiiuii 
is  over.  '  -he  aaiii. 

"  All  right,  miss,"  said  the  -iraij.jDn.  saluting  :  "  but  [ 
must  aiitl  wJiiieiMxiy  to  listen  to  uic  at  once.  The  Cum- 
mander-in-Chiei'  wants  immediate  search  to  lie  made  for  an 
officer  who  is  a-niissiiig  from  his  staff." 

■ '  What  is  the  officer's  name  ? ' '  said  I  reiie,  whilst  her  heart 
beat  painfully,  and  Ethel  looked  up  from  the  packatje  of  lint 
she  was  unfolding. 

■■  Major  Harington,  miss.  Gawd's  truth,  lady,  I  did  n't 
know  he  was  a  friend  of  youra  !  " 

The  man's  ejaculation  was  natural  enough.  Irene  became 
deathly  pale,  and  Ethel  dropped  the  parcel  in  ber  bands, 
whilst  she  gazed,  wild-eyed  and  stupefied,  at  the  messenger. 

But  Irene  was  not  going  to  faint  at  this  supreme  moment 
of  need. 

Her  voice  was  calm  as  she  asked,  untb  an  almost  super- 
natural effort  of  her  indomitable  will  :  "  Did  his  lordship 
give  you  any  idea  of  Major  Harington's  whereabouts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  soldier,  who  was  genuinely 
sorry  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  blurted  out  bis  sad 
intelligence.  "  The  Major  accompanied  Sir  Drur^-  Lowe  in 
the  cavalr>-  charge  along  with  the  17th  Lancers,  and  it  is 
feared  he  met  with  some  mishap." 

"  We  must  search  for  him  at  once."  went  on  Irene,  in  tbe 
same  reliant  tone.  ' "  Tell  that  party  of  bearers  to  cotne  here 
to  me.  and  see  if  you  can  get  correct  informatioD  u  to  tbe 
direction  taken  by  the  Lancers." 
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The  dracfoon  remounted  to  penbrm  this  duty,  and  Ethel, 
who  now  ciung  helplessly  to  her  friend,  moaned  through  her 
rast-flowin«j:  tears  :    *  Oh.  Irene,  I  must  come  also.** 

'*  No,  dearest,"  was  the  nmi  reply.  *  We  cannot  both 
desert  our  duties.  This  is  mv  task,  and  mine  oniv.  Vour 
work  lies  here.  Bear  up,  my  darling,  or  my  heart  will  break 
too  soon.  ■  * 

Ethel  Harinq^on  felt,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  grief,  that 
Irene's  was  the  more  pitiable  state,  and  .she  strove  hard  to 
comfort  her  with  words  of  liojx;. 

As  the  orderly  approached  with  the  ambulance  bearers,  he 
inquired  from  one  of  the  men  as  to  Irene's  identity. 

*'  That  's  Lady  Vyne.  and  the  other  is  Mi.ss  Harington/' 
was  the  answer. 

"Phew!"  whistled  the  enlightened  Tommy.  "His 
sweetheart  and  his  sister,  I  suppose.  Well,  her  ladyship 's  a 
rare  plucked  *un,  anyhow.** 

They  found  Teddy  at  last,  laid  beneath  the  body  of  a 
Frenchman  whose  skull  had  been  fractured  bv  a  kick  from 
the  guardsman's  charger. 

Irene,  of  course,  was  the  first  to  see  him,  and  she  tenderly 
lifted  his  bloodstained  head  whilst  the  dragoon  dragged  the 
Frenchman's  corpse  aside.  In  an  instant  she  knew  that  he 
still  breathed,  and  then  her  long  pent  emotion  broke  forth  in 
a  passionate  cry  of  delight  that  startled  the  men  standing 
near. 

But  she  soon  recovered  from  the  thrill  of  joy  that  threat- 
ened to  be  more  disastrous  than  the  first  shock  of  pain. 
Finding  the  wound,  she  deftly  cut  away  the  matted  hair, 
and  satisfied  herself  that  there  was  no  fracture.  Harington 
was  insensible  from  concussion,  but  the  extent  of  the  injur>' 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  at  the  moment. 

He  was  lifted  into  the  litter,  and  the  movement  certainly 
seemed  to  restore  animation,  for  his  breathing  quickened  and 
grew  stronger.  Irene  poured  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  into 
his  mouth,  and  repeated  it  at  slight  inter\'als,  meanwhile 
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asking  the  orderly  to  ride  off  quickly  ami  tcU  Miss  H.-.riiii;- 
toii  ttiat  her  bnxhcr  vnis,  ahve  and  not  aiucii  injured,  uulv 
stiiiini-ti. 

At  lost  Tciidy  openwi  \\v=,  i;>cs  and  looked  at  Irene  ncnd- 
in<  over  him.  A  puzr.lcil  luiik  came  into  hi.i  lacu.  'mt  a  .■iinilu 
cua^i:d  it  awa>',  iiid  he  niumiured  weakly  :  '  I  know. 
That 's  ail  riijiit.  ' 

She  kissed  hitu  as  ahe  wliispcred  :  "  Vcs.  licarest.  :•.  is  all 
riyhl.  iuit  v.m  i-.iu^t  nm  h[K-ak  vi:l."* 

Attain  iiu  said  i    '  Ciii  I  we  talk  here  f  " 

"  No."  she  replied.      "  Not  here." 

Irene  did  not  know  what  hir.  words  meant.  !)ui  two  hours 
later,  wiieii  the  Deputy  Surgeon- lie nerai  announced  to  the 
girls,  that  alter  a  whiskey  and  Mxhi  and  a  sound  .sleep.  Har- 
iugton  would  want  his  breakfast,  Tedtly  feebh-  explained. 

He  was  sure  that  lie  had  waked  up  in  Heaven,  and  that 
Irene,  transrormed  into  an  angel,  was  taking  care  of  him. 

Next  morning  there  was  unusual  commotion  throughout 
the  British  host. 

Xo  new  attack  created  excitement,  no  specially  dramatic 
event  elsewhere  had  thus  deeply  stirred  the  troops. 

At  an  early  hour  it  was  rumoured  and  afterwards  con- 
limied  that  Mr.  Thompson,  the  inventor,  had  arrived  at 
Havre,  and  was  even  now  on  his  way  to  the  front.  Sure 
enough,  at  two  o'clock  he  was  driven  from  the  nearest 
station  to  the  Conimander-in-Chiefs  quarters. 

He  remained  closeted  with  Lord  Roberts  antl  the  principal 
members  of  the  staff  for  a  considerable  time.  Then  the 
whole  party  drove  to  the  station  where  it  was  seen  that  the 
train  n-hich  brought  Mr.  Thompson,  also  carried  one  hun- 
dred large  and  hea\T  cases.  Indeed,  several  big  waggons 
were  filled  with  them,  and  the  engine-driver  informed  the 
officiating  station-master  that  there  were  "lots  more  of 
'em  "  on  the  way  from  HaiTe. 

One  of  these  ca.4es  w.is  opened  and  divloMcd  tier  upon  tier 
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of  Lee-Metford  rifles,  eacli  wxCii  a  peculiar-looking  attach- 
ment mounted  on  the  barrel  in  the  place  otherwise  occupied 
by  the  backsight. 

All  the  officers  present  were  ven'  anxious  to  examine  and 
test  the  contrivance,  but  Mr.  Thompson,  a  ver\-  quiet  and 
self-possessed  man.  in  whom  one  would  never  recognise  the 
eager  enthusiast  who  sprang  to  the  door  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  carriage  on  that  memorable  day  in  Hyde  Park.  said, 
with  a  smile  :  ' '  Gentlemen,  vou  must  believe  uiv  word  for  a 
few  hours  longer.  To-night  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  facts, 
not  theories." 


CHAPTER   XXX\X 


THE    CERUAK    EMTEitOR    PAI'SES. 

THERE  were  now  fvK».ooo  OritUli  soWicni  under  arras  on 
German  soil. 

At  Strabuiwi  Sir  Evelyn  s  lonx  had  surFervd  se- 
\-ereIy  from  sickiK.-s.s  and  the  ibrttines  of  war,  but  reininrce- 
ments  sent  to  him  in  e<]ual  proportions  from  England  and 
America  had  added  loo.ooo  to  his  anny.  He  bad  in  all  no 
less  than  350.000  men  under  his  command,  and  still  held, 
beyond  the  pon-er  of  dislodgment,  the  defences  of  Stralsund. 

General  %-on  Bremen,  although  in  possession  erf*  a  much 
stronger  force,  could  do  nothing  except  remain  in  disastrous 
impotence  before  him. 

The  main  German  pon-er  was  established  at  Wittenberg, 
that  hoary  city  over  which  once  flew  so  defiantly  the  flag  of 
the  Reformation.  Here,  too,  the  German  Emperor  had 
come,  eager  and  restless,  to  take  supreme  control.  His 
500,000  soldiers  felt  the  electric  presence  of  the  gallant  ruler 
although  General  Grudenau  could  not  conceal  his  own  un- 
easiness. 

*■  I  don't  say,"  he  grumbled  to  one  of  his  slafiF  oRicen, 
"  that  consistency*  isa  \-irtue  :  but  I  do  maintain  that  in  n-ar 
it  is  well  to  remain  of  the  same  opinion  for  at  least  half  ao 
hour." 

The  fact  was  that  the  brave  general  lived  a  life  of  torment 
and  perplexity.  He  was  nex'er  certain  what  new  whims  or 
extrava^ances  his  impetuous  sovereign  might  not  indulge  in 
next.  And  yet  the  veteran  in  his  heart  loved  the  fier>-  Hot- 
iptir  of  the  FtfberUnd,  in  whose  reckleaa  coniage  and  vebe- 
9«S 
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ment  enthusiasm  was  inspiration  enough  to  inflame  n  dozen 
armies.  So  he  endured  in  silence,  and  did  his  worlc  as  calmly 
as  he  could. 

Twent>-  miles  to  the  west,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 
winding  its  way  towards  the  great  capital  ot*  German  com- 
merce lay  the  British.  Under  the  Duke  of  Connaught  were 
250,000  men,  of  whom  150,000  were  English,  and  the  re- 
mainder American.  Already  there  had  come  rumours  to  the 
enemy  that  lar!:;c  additions  might  siill  be  expected,  or  were 
already  on  their  way.  The  whole  Saxon  race  was  now  arm- 
ing itself,  and  a  ceaseless  multitude  might  soon  commence  to 
pour  through  the  Gtnnan  Ocean  into  the  northern  provinces. 
And  for  once  the  fanatic  pride  of  the  empire  shuddered 
beneath  the  ominous  warning,  and  there  came  a  pause  in 
the  wild  fury  of  her  new-bom  militarism. 

For  far  below  this  fierce  surface  spirit,  this  sa%'age  appetite 
which  the  whirl  of  national  struggle  had  inflicted  upon  the 
German  people,  there  lay  the  real  Teuton  character — deep, 
silent,  strong.  The  true  Germany  was  homely,  peaceful, 
and  domestic,  firm  in  her  faith  in  her  own  great  destinies, 
and  yet  spiritual  and  poetic.  She  was  still  the  land  of  Schil- 
ler and  of  Goethe,  still  the  home  of  arts  and  sciences,  still  the 
calm  haunt  of  philosophy.  Her  true  empire  was  that  of 
mind,  her  true  necessity  that  of  peace.  If  of  her  ancient 
blood  she  inherited  fierce  passions,  vehement  in  their  fury 
when  they  were  aroused,  there  nevertheless  had  grown  over 
them  the  gentler  ties  of  home,  of  romance,  of  family,  of  quiet 
industr>-. 

The  German  loves  to  do  his  work,  and  then  in  the  even- 
ing to  drink  his  innocent  beer  in  scented  gardens  to  strains 
of  pleasant  music,  and  he  knew  that  his  Hngtish  cousin  was 
such  as  he.  There  was  no  quarrel  between  them.  The  Ber- 
liner thought  of  the  Londoner,  and  this  savage  war  began  at 
last  to  appeal  to  him  as  little  less  than  homicide.  It  was 
friend  against  friend.  Why  should  ke.  for  reason  that  was 
uot  apparent,  lay  a  da^er  at  bis  neighbour's  throat  ? 
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The  reports  tiiat  came  to  the  Emperor  s  ears  were  not  all 
•juitc  rcassiinns^.  His  poof>le  remaineii  tirm  to  the  cause 
which  lie  had  made  their  'mTi.  but  he  :.^^'\v  troubled  as  he 
bcf^an  to  realise  that  they  had  no  Ioniser  a  blind  implicit  taith 
in  \is%  wisdom  or  its  jtisticc. 

He  was  pre-orcunictl  by  these  ihoui^htn  one  l)eautiful  Au- 
gu.'»t  moniinv^  wiicn.  in  company  with  (/cnerai  Grudenau.  lie 
rode  tbnvard  to  ins|x.*ct  the  lines  ami  xssure  iiimseif  of  their 
<iistx)siti()n.  The  vcrv  v;i«>r\*  01  the  day  ser\'ed  to  heighten 
his  melanciioly.  and  to  give  a  new  and  stranvje  direction  to 
its  anxieties. 

For  the  Em|>eror  himself,  thonijh  he  had  ijiveii  no  Mgn  of 
it.  had  l>ei;^un  to  doubt.  He  was  a  lx)ld.  hot-headetl  soldier, 
given  to  sudden  and  impetuous  resolutions,  inclined  to  rush 
headlong?  into  mistakes  he  afterwards  regretted,  but  at  heart 
filled  with  the  spiritual  fer\'our  of  his  race,  anxious  to  be  just, 
harbouring  no  petty  animosities,  nor  idle  jealousies.  He 
loved  his  countr>'  as  deeply  as  her  lowliest  son,  and  his  devotion 
was  too  passionate  not  to  be  guilty  of  magnificent  blunders. 

By  why  had  he  been  induced  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
English  people  ?  It  \i-as  not  vain  glor>'  or  mere  hist  of  per- 
sonal aggrandisement. 

**  Germany  must  make  her  way  to  new  continents  and 
found  new  provinces.*'  he  had  declared  to  his  English 
mother  when  she  had  reproached  him  \%ith  tears.  "  It  is 
stern  necessity,  and  I  cannot  hold  it  back.  Shall  I  be  cow- 
ard  enough  to  shrink  from  my  mission  ?  No  !  I  must  be 
worthy  of  the  sublime  traditions  of  my  family.  The  founder 
of  our  race  made  Prussia  great.  My  grandfather  gave  Ger- 
many her  nationality  and  her  pre-eminence.  For  me  the 
third  and  noblest  task  may  yet  remain — to  give  to  the  Father- 
land its  hope,  a  new  dominion,  another  empire.  I  am  thrilled 
at  the  thought  that  I  too  may  add  a  chapter  to  our  glorious 
histor>'  !" 

"And  if  it  be  ingloriotis?  **  questioned  the  Dowager- 
Empress. 
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Forgive  me.  mother  !  **   exclaimed  the  wayward  son. 

I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  you.  You  are  English  too.  But 
kings  can  have  no  kinship.  They  stand  isolated  from  all 
the  ties  of  blood.  M  v  country  and  her  destinies  are  to  me 
father  and  mother.     I  cannot  refuse  my  dut>'  to  them." 

This  reasoning  iiad  intoxicated  him.  He  was  as  a 
**  prophet  new  inspired  *' — the  dark  and  horrid  prospect  of 
war  was  glorified  in  the  dazzling  sunlight  of  a  splendid  pur- 
pose. 

But  now  he  doubted  much,  and  his  mission  seemed  less 
clear.  As  dav  bv  dav  he  saw  his  brave  soldiers  fall  in  battle, 
as  he  made  his  \'isits  to  the  hospitals  and  saw  their  suffer- 
ing^, as  he  felt  the  shock  beneath  which  the  German  artisan 
and  villager  were  staggering,  when  he  heard  of  suffering 
and  privation  from  every  part  of  his  dominions,  when,  be- 
fore all,  he  found  the  war  dragging  on  its  pitiless  length, 
with  no  great  meed  of  glory  to  himself,  rather  with  his  pur- 
pose obscured,  and  perhaps  blotted  out  by  the  grim  and 
terrible  present,  his  heart  sank  within  him  and  cruel  per- 
plexities tormented  him. 

A  sharp  *and  sudden  conflict  and  then  immediate  peace — 
that  had  been  his  theory.  For  a  great  right  to  **  do  a  little 
wrong.**  But  he  was  not  prepared  for  such  heroic  answer  to 
his  rude  challenge.  Here  was  his  own  countr>''  invaded,  the 
British  arms  everywhere  victorious,  Paris  threatened,  Russia 
helpless,  and  himself  struggling  with  frantic  effort  to  throw 
off  this  tireless  foe  which  daily  increased  in  energy-  and  cun- 
ning, and  daily  became  more  strong  from  an  infinite  empire 
without.  His  purpose  was  already  lost,  doomed,  hopeless. 
Was  he  to  wait  and  let  the  wretched  tragedy  play  on  to  a 
disastrous  close  ?  He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  the  fright- 
ful blow  that  even  victory  would  deal  at  his  country  and  his 
people. 

These  thoughts  surged  through  his  mind  as  he  rode  along 
on  that  fateftd  morning  in  August.  Grudenau,  noticing 
his  gloomy  silence,  did  not  venture  to  put  in  a  word.    At  last 
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thc>'  (;ot  to  an  emtticiice  whence  thcr  saw  the  »'iiite  iinet>  oi' 
the  advance  division  ot'his  threat  army,  ;;lcaniing  in  the  sun. 
and  couid  note  tin;  restlcas  movenicnw  <ii  the  ^ildiers.  as.  like 
little  dots  of  ci>i'»iir.  tlicy  :lit:i.ti  about  the  grijcn  plain. 

The  Emperor  i^azed  I'ur  :i  loni;  time  upon  the  Mxnc  and 
then,  Euniinc;  upon  his  eompaiiion.  j^Led  abniptly  : 

"■  Geiienl.  ;dl  me.  shall  we  heal  these  Hn;;tish  ?  " 

Gnidenau  .-.tErtwi  at  this  nin^uiar  •{UeMUMi.  :ben,  recover- 
inn  iiim.seif.  .-aid  : 

"  Your  Majesty,  :he  national  greatness  of  our  race  and 
the  splendid  destinies  of  the  German  people  leave  no  douht 
that ■ 

■"  Stop,  sir  I  ■'  .said  the  Emperor  harshly.  "  I  asked  you 
not  as  a  courtier,  hut  as  a  soldier." 

"  Your  question  is  not  an  easy  one,  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied the  discomfited  officer. 

'■  I  desire  your  opinion.  General,"  reiterated  the  Emperor 
in  determined  tones.  ' '  And  I  insist  that  you  shall  speak  uith 
the  utmost  sincerity,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  it  may  be." 

"  I  will  obey  you.  sire,"  was  Grudenau's  reply,  "  Ger- 
many has  not  exhausted  her  armies'  strength.      She  can 

pour  army  after  army  into  the  field.      But "  here  he 

paused. 

"  But  so  can  England,  I  suppose  you  mean  ?  "  exclaimed 
the  Kat.ser. 

"  Tliat  is  so,  your  Majesty.  England  and  America  can 
between  them,  especially  now  that  France  is  so  hemmed  in, 
flood  our  shores.  Great  Britain  controls  and  can  continue  to 
control  the  sea.  Her  supplies  are  inexhaustible.  The  fight- 
ing must  aln'ays  take  place  upon  our  soil,  and  so  far  I  do  not 
quite  see  bow  the  situation  is  to  be  relieved." 

"  England  nill  defeat  us,  you  would  infer?"  asked  the 
Emperor. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  replied  the  GenenL 

"  WTiat  then  >" 

"  Merely  that  we  caanot  defeat  her." 
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**  It  is  not  a  ven-  exhilarating  \'ie\v  to  take.  General.**  was 
the  Kaiser's  comment.  '*  But  I  thank  you.  Let  us  re- 
turn.'* 

On  the  way  back  the  Kaiser  thought  much  ot*  his  Gen- 
eral* s  words,  and  he  felt  the  bitterness  of  their  cruel  but  in- 
exorable logic.  Germany  might  fight  on  and  on,  but  to  what 
end  ?  At  the  best  it  simply  meant  endless  struggles,  endless 
loss,  endless  miser>'.  And  for  a  policy  that  was  now  dead, 
forever  dead  I  His  generous  heart  was  torn  at  the  thought 
of  all  that  his  beloved  land  must  endure,  and  endure  in 
silence,  through  the  dark  days  yet  to  come. 

And  then  a  dull  rage  filled  him  as  he  considered  the  col- 
lapse of  his  golden  dream,  that  castle  in  Spain  which  he  had 
built  of  hopes  so  airj*.  He  had  thought  to  do  as  his  fathers 
had  done,  to  compass  a  might>'  deed  that  might  raise  his 
own  name  to  theirs.     But  how  pitiful  it  seemed  now  ! 

Frederick  had  spent  his  days  on  the  battlefield,  un- 
weariedly  wresting  his  countr>'*s  ver>'  existence  from  the 
rapacious  grasp  of  his  enemies.  The  great  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
had  united  its  disordered  provinces  into  one  great  dominion. 
He  had  set  out  to  do  battle  with  the  oppressors  of  Germany, 
to  vanquish  an  insolent  foe,  to  overturn  a  neighbour  whose 
ver>'  energy  was  a  menace  to  the  integrity  of  the  Teuton 
empire.  And  what  was  it  he  himself  had  sought  to  do  ?  He 
was  fighting  \\Tlth  the  country  nearest  his  own  in  kin,  ^^'lth 
whom  he  was  allied  by  blood.  He  had  accepted  the  unholy 
alliance  of  a  sworn  foe.  He  was  struggling  with  a  people 
with  whom  he  had  no  quarrel  and  whose  wise  statesmanship 
had  supported  and  sustained  the  German  cause.  He  had 
forgotten  ties  of  friendship  and  claims  of  mutual  interest. 
Could  any  act  be  less  blest,  less  glorious,  less  heroic  ?  And 
this  he  had  done  against  the  settled  theor>'  of  his  countr>'*s 
policy  :  he  had  dismissed  the  founder  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, shunned  his  warnings,  and  this  was  the  first  fruits  of 
his  self-will  ! 

A  resolve  he  had  long  been  pondering  quickened  in  his 
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mind  is  he  '^allopwl  jIuiii;.  William  was  lieadjAroiiu;,  Imt 
lie  ii3d  one  rc(l(.-citiiii;;  vinu«.  He  could  own  a  niiMiaku  as 
L-asiiv  xa  atnimit  onu  :  and  lie  could  make  a  rcraratiuu  as 
splendid  a^  a  ain. 

\Vtii:n  lie  reached  licudquaneRs  an  orticer  waii  awaitiui;  liiin 
with  diaih-itciiu^. 

■  Stay  '.nth  me  a  mumeiii.  "  In;  »aid  to  Grudenaii.  "  I 
may  nwd  you." 

Tlicu  iie  'tpcncti  his  dispaiches.  His  iirow  clouded  as  lie 
read. 

'  General  von  Bremen  Itxs  certain  inielllijence  that  there 
arc  considerable  reini'orccmcnts  exiiected  at  Siraisuml."  lie 
obser\'eii  quietly  to  Gnidenau.  "  Tlicy  will  enable  the 
EnRhsh  to  strike  out  and  make  a  general  advance.  More, 
it  is  believed  that  a  jnnction  of  the  two  corps  will  be  at- 
tempted, and  that,  on  the  east  at  any  rate,  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  effectively  oppose  it — serious  nexra." 

■'  What  does  your  Majesty  propose  ?  "  asked  the  General. 

"  I  have  decided,"  replied  the  Emperor,  a  trifle  pale,  but 
in  firm  accents.  "  I  have  decided  to  send  for  the  Prince 
von  Bismarck  !  " 

This  extraordinar)*  reply  was  enough  to  startle  the  Gen- 
eral, tie  looked  on  the  young  Kaiser  with  undisguised 
amazement. 

"  His  wisdom  and  vast  experience,  no  less  than  hia  devo- 
tion to  his  couiitr>-  and  to  myself."  went  on  the  Emixrw, 
with  a  show  of  quiet  pride.  "  will  l>c  most  valuable  at  such  a 
juncture.  You  nill  see  my  wishes  are  carried  out.  I 
rc4|iiest  you  to  .send  an  imperative  telegram — stay,  I  will 
write  it  myself— to  the  Prince,  and  order  a  special  train. 
Give  instructions  that  there  is  to  be  no  impediment  of  traffic. 
The  Prince  must  meet  me  by  to-morrow  morning." 

He  hastily  wrote  a  telegram,  in  which  command  was, 
without  undue  humiliation,  mingled  with  entreaty,  dismis.sed 
the  General,  and  then  sat  down,  dispatches  in  band,  to 
ponder  the  ntuation. 
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The  Emperor  had  come  to  a  siiivjular  resolution,  one  tliat 
could  ouly  emanate  from  a  mind  constituted  as  his  was.  It 
was  one  that  would  save  his  country*  from  many  indignities 
and  possible  catastrophes.  To  take  the  step  he  meditated 
needed  a  man  of  hii^h-souled  courage;  and  Wilhelm  did  not 
shrink  from  the  burden  of  the  responsibility.  But  first  he 
desired  the  counsel  of  his  great  ex-Chancellor.  Gemianvs 
one  'orilliant  statesman. 

The  camp  was  on  lire  with  the  news.  Excitement  found 
a  vent  in  much  loud  guttural  discussion,  and  many  a  laby- 
rinthine sentence  clamped  with  compound  words  was  needed 
to  express  with  ponderous  adequacy  the  general  surprise. 

The  feeling  reached  an  extreme  pitch  of  tension  on  the 
following  morning  when,  still  scorning  the  ea.se  and  luxury* 
of  a  carriage  provided  for  him,  Prince  Bismarck  was  seen 
erect  on  horseback  proceeding  through  the  town  of  Witten- 
berg to  the  Emperor's  quarters.  There  was  a  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm and  a  new  thrill  of  hope  and  courage  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  old  veterans  who  had  learnt  in  the  last  great  war  to 
venerate  the  astute  penetration  and  undaunted  courage  of 
the  sage  of  Friederichsruhe.  But  discipline  forbade  the 
shout  of  greeting  that  trembled  upon  their  lips. 

The  Emperor  received  the  statesman  at  the  door  of  his 
apartments  and  evinced  publicly  every  sign  of  regard — then, 
leading  him  within,  proceeded  to  engage  him  in  long  and 
private  conference. 

The  Prince  listened  respectfully  to  the  views  that  his  eager 
master  poured  forth  into  his  ears,  and  before  replying,  exam- 
ined him  narrowly  on  the  condition  and  disposition  of  his 
armies.  In  particular  he  read  closely  and  repeatedly  the 
advices  received  with  regard  to  the  British  movements  and 
numbers.  Only  once  throughout  his  remarks  did  there  sug- 
gest itself  a  faint  appearance  of  rebuke. 

**  I  call  you  here.  Prince,'*  said  the  Kaiser,  *'  as  Ger- 
many's greatest  son  and  profoundest  statesman,  with  full 
gratitude  for  all  your  inestimable  ser\'ices  to  her  throughout 
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a  long  and  splendid  career:  aud  I.  your  soverei^,  beg  your 
ad  rite. ' ' 

"  Ah.  your  Majesn-,"  was  liis  reply,      '  What  I  ilid  was 
lesb  )>y  merit  than  by  avoidini;  nii:>tak<:s.     And  ouc  at  k-a^t 
I  took  cart  never  to  commit.  ' 
•  .\ini  thai  was  ?  " 

■ '  I  was  never  so  rash  as  to  dream  oi"  war  mih  Eni;lantl. 

The  Emperor  Iwwefi  hii  iicad. 

■  l>tr;ii;iiiv.  -ire.  '  ■■oiunnied  the  Pniice.  '  -icvtr  c;:ii  ,i;iu 
never  should  be  ho!<tiic  to  Great  Dritain.  Allied  to  iier.  -he 
is  sironij,  she  is  invincible.  Her  fortunes  will  first  lieijiii  to 
stand  in  I'ear  oi'  I'allint;  when  sbe  I'orgets  this  rule.  ' 

"  Prince,"  replied  the  Kaiser.  "  I  Lim  honest  enough  to 
own  myself  deceived.  I  have  perpetrated  a  Idnndcr  which  I 
repent  with  bitterness  and  self-reproach,  f  wish  to  repair 
my  error.  Let  this  fatal  blunder  not  run  ont  its  terrible 
course. 

■ '  As  I  have  explained,  we  can  withdraw  with  something  at 
lea.st  of  honour  from  this  war.  if  we  act  at  once.  The  issue 
with  U9  is  still  uncertain.  England  will  gladly  accept,  on 
terms  that  must,  I  fear,  be  fa\-ourable  to  her.  an  armistice. 
Later  on.  we  may  be  compelled  to  plead  for  what  we  can 
now  treat  on  ecjual  terms.     Do  you  agree  ?  " 

Prince  Bi.smarck  looked  steadily  at  his  royal  master. 

"  Vour  resolution,  sire."  he  replied  slowly,  "  is  creditable 
to  your  heart  and  your  judgment  alike.  Continuance  of  hos- 
tilities is  disastrous  to  Germany,  to  her  trade,  to  her  com- 
merce, to  her  happiness,  and  the  lives  of  her  citizens.  It 
may  prove  fatal.  J  earnestly  agree  with  your  Majesty,  and 
trust  you  will  not  delay  your  wise  intentions." 

"I  thank  you,  Prince,"  exclaimed  the  Kaiser  warmly, 
rising  to  his  feet.  "  I  further  ask  your  a.wistance  and  advice 
in  drawing  up  the  letter  I  propose  to  send." 

"  The  letter  *  "  asked  Bismarck  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  I  cannot  treat  with  the  general  of  an  hostile  army. 
I  must  still  regard  my  own  position  where  I  honestly  can. 
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It  would  be  an  admission  of  weakness,  a  tadt  confession  of 
defeat.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  has  no  powers  to  make 
terms  with  me.  I  shall  send  a  letter  to  London,  to  the 
Queen.  She  is  my  grandmother,  and  will  gladly  lay  my 
proposals  before  the  Council  of  War.'* 

Prince  Bismarck  bowed  but  made  no  reply.  He  followed 
the  Emperor  into  an  inner  room. 

That  aitcnioon,  two  German  officers,  approaching  the 
English  lines,  demanded  audience  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
On  seeing  him  they  asked  the  favour  of  transmission,  un- 
opened, of  a  sealed  private  letter  from  the  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England.  And 
that  night,  the  letter,  intrusted  to  two  English  couriers,  left 
on  its  joume}'  to  English  shores. 

The  news  spread  apace  through  the  camp,  and  the  gene- 
ral opinion — ^which  is  so  often  right — that  terms  of  peace 
were  on  the  fapis — caused  joy  to  the  hearts  of  officers  and 
men  alike.  It  is  only  they  who  suffer  the  full  effects  of  war 
who  can  most  feel  the  relief  of  final  settlement. 

There  was  one  man  in  the  ser\'ice  of  England,  and  with 
him  a  small  band  of  devoted  followers,  who  did  not  share  in 
the  common  satisfaction  of  the  intelligence.  That  man  was 
Dr.  Jameson. 


CHAPTER    ?CXX\7t. 
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DR.  JAMESON'  li.iii  lom;  siiici;  cxuiaicil  the  mad  cnter- 
pri.^e  ibal  tudcti  m>  <iisJsiroiiaiy  at  Kni'.;>jr.s<lijrp.  He 
now  ooniiiiaiiiiL-d  a  line  iMxiy  orSoiiiti  .African  liorM;- 
mcii,  lartjcly  co[iipoM.-d  oi'tht:  troopers  win)  txtin  with  him  in 
Uie  ilUfatwl  Transvaal  raid,  and.  a.s  ihc  I'uilL-il  StaU-s  aniiy 
was  short  of  cavalry,  "  Dr.  Jims  Kcgiiueiit  "  was  detailed 
fur  duty  with  General  Sinithsoii. 

And  these  Afriltaiiders  had  a  score  to  settle  with  the  Ger- 
man Emperor.  His  UMnccessar>'  sympathy  with  the  Boers, 
his  uiLsought  telegram  condemning  them,  did  not  help  to 
endear  him  to  a  gallant  corps  which,  whatever  the  aaion  of 
its  leaders,  at  least  tried  to  do  that  which  it  conceived  to  be 
its  duty. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  bis  followers  had  entered  upon  the  cam- 
paign with  eagerne-ss.  Their  daily  hopes,  their  nightly 
dreams,  centred  upon  the  one  object  of  their  lives — they 
desired  above  all  else  to  get  even  with  the  Kaiser. 

And  now.  if  this  talk  of  approaching  annistice  was  true, 
the  chance  was  remote  of  balancing  the  account. 

"  He  is  only  tivcniy  miles  away."  growled  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby ;  ' '  but  be  might  as  well  be  in  China.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow we  may  be  told  off  to  act  as  his  escort  during  a  grand 
palaver. ' ' 

"  Perhaps  to-night."  said  Dr.  Jameson,  who  had  been  deep 
in  thought  for  an  hour  after  the  transmission  of  the  mysteri- 
ous letter  was  noised  abroad. 

The  other  men  in  the  mess  tent  were  surprised  at  bia  sen- 
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ous  tone,  though  they  shared  his  keen  annoyance  at  the 
threatened  cessation  of  hostilities. 

**  To-night  !  '*  exclaimed  Major  Coventr>\  **  Impossible! 
The  letter,  whatever  it  contains,  cannot  reach  Her  Majesty 
before  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  it  will  take  at  least  an- 
other hour  to  get  to  Lord  Salisbury-.  Even  a  cable  message 
will  not  enlighten  the  Duke  until  two  p.m.,  at  tlie  earliest. 
That  is  what  one  of  his  stafiFtold  me  just  now.'* 

**  He  was  right,"  obser\'ed  the  Colonel,  in  his  grave  pre- 
occupied tone  ;  '*  but  Her  Majesty  and  Lord  Salisbur}'  may 
be  called  upon  to  deal  with  a  cable  first. ' ' 

None  of  the  few  ofl&cers  present  could  longer  doubt  that 
their  leader  had  some  serious  purpose  behind  his  words.  Sir 
John  Willoughby  went  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  walked  round 
the  outside  to  make  sure  there  were  no  eavesdroppers,  and 
returned.  Planting  himself  squarely  before  Dr.  Jameson  he 
said  :  **  Now,  what  is  it  ?  " 

**  It  is  this,'*  was  the  reply.  **  I  believe  that  by  properly 
formulating  our  scheme  and  carrying  it  through  regardless 
of  personal  consequences,  we  can  capture  him  some  time 
about  2.30  a.m." 

Not  a  man  needed  enlightenment  as  to  the  individuality 
indicated  by  the  personal  pronoun.  Comment  was  out  of 
the  question.     They  simply  waited  for  further  explanation. 

**  The  Gennan  officers  who  brought  the  letter,"  went  on 
Dr.  Jameson,  "  had  some  refreshment  at  the  headquarters 
mess  before  they  returned.  They  sat  together  unattended 
for  a  moment,  and  as  I  speak  German  well  I  could  not  help 
hearing  their  remarks  to  one  another.  And  this  is  the 
actual  text  of  their  conversation.  The  younger  one  said  : 
*  These  English  cannot  conceal  their  astonishment.*  The 
other  answered  :  *  Nor  can  the  Emperor  conceal  his  anxiety. 
He  sleeps  to-night  at  the  headquarters  of  the  4th  di\4sion,  in 
the  \nllage  of  Westhausen,  so  as  to  be  able  to  receive  the 
reply  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.*     That  is  all.** 

*•  It's  a  lot,"  observed  Sh-John  Willoughby  thoughtfully. 
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'  I  don  t  see  it.  "  exclaiiDcd  a  youDi;  captain  noted  for  lits 
hard  ridini;,  liis  utter  contempt  ot  personal  danger,  and  his 
thick  licad. 

■  No.  old  chap,  I  did  n  t  think  you  would."  .-iaid  the  Col- 
onel ivith  A  •iuii:t  dmilc.  'But  you  ]>rolKibly  wiil  aee  it 
belbrc  to-inurrow  momm^." 

The  'iilicr  :neu  luui^iied.  and  Dr.  Janieaou  continued  : 

"  This  is  inv  plan.  We  select  300  ol'  our  liardcst  men  and 
best  horses  -  men  and  animal:!  up  to  lonv  milvs  with  some 
hard  knocks  thrown  in.  I  i;ei  permission  from  General  Smith- 
son — the  Duke  would  rei'use  it — to  conduct  an  extended 
reconnaijk-vince.  SLarlini;  about  eleven  o  dock.  Wcsthausen 
is  exactly  cti^Iitceu  milc5  I'rom  here,  and  the  country-  is  prac- 
ticable either  by  road  or  lidd.  We  walk  tlie  Arst  ten  miles, 
say  i.jo  a.m. ;  we  gallop  the  rcmainiii);  ci|{ht,  say  i.^o;  ue 
stop  for  nothing;  and  when  we  reach  Wcsthaiuen  we  sur- 
round the  largest  house  where  horses  are  picketed  outside, 
and  lights  and  orderlies  knocking  about  show  signs  of  on 
important  occupant.  We  ourselves  should  carry  the  first 
explanation  of  the  firing  at  the  outposts.  We  enter  the 
house,  and  if  the  Emperor  is  there,  tie  him  on  to  a  led  horse 
and  carry  him  off.  If  he  is  not  there,  well,  we  do  the  best 
we  can.  This  time,  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no  dispatch- 
box  !  " 

"  Always  ante  before  the  draw,  boys,"  said  a  deep  voice 
at  the  entrance.  "  If  there  's  a  strong  game  on  deal  me  a 
band,"  and  Colonel  Ritchie  strode  into  the  tent,  looking  quiz- 
ically  at  the  startled  group  oi  conspirators,  who  were  so 
engrossed  in  Dr.  Jameson's  words  that  they  ne\'er  beard  the 
approach  of  the  American  ca%-alr>-  leader.  Much  as  the)- 
Uked  him  they  were  annoj-ed  at  the  interruption. 

"  A  gentleman- "  began  Major  Coventry  angrily. 

"  A  gentleman  always  knocks."  laughed  Ritchie,  "  but 
he  can't  if  there  ain't  a  door.  You  were  all  so  interested 
that  I  thought  someone  was  raising  the  crowd  a  hundred. 
But  you  're  busy.    Shall  I  quit  ^ "    And  he  turned  to  go. 
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« 

•*  No,  Colonel  Ritchie,"  cried  Dr.  Jameson.  *'  You  shall 
stay.  We  can  trust  jw/,  at  any  rate.  If  j-ou  decide  against 
our  proposal,  promise  that  you  will  forget  it." 

**  Shake  !"  said  Ritchie,  extending  his  hand.  '*  But  it 
will  be  a  cold  deal  that  kaves  me  out." 

When  he  heard  what  was  in  the  air  he  whooped  in  the 
most  approved  style  of  the  Sioux  nation. 

**  Great  snakes  1  "  he  3'elled.  **  I  'd  ride  all  the  way  on  a 
circus  horse.  But  my  boys  will  lynch  me  when  they  hear  I 
went  without  them. ' ' 

**  Select  fifty  whom  you  can  trust  absolutely,  and  we  will 
reduce  our  contingent  to  make  room  for  them.  I  can  be 
sure  of  mv  men.  but  I  am  not  so  sure  of  so  manv  horses,  as 
that  last  dust-up  with  the  Uhlans  tired  a  lot  of  them." 

Arrangements  were  now  rapidly  discussed,  and  the  party 
broke  up  shortly  afterwards,  each  officer  having  his  clear  and 
well-defined  duties  to  perform.  Above  all  else,  every  man 
taken  on  the  expedition  must  thoroughly  understand  its  des- 
perate nature.  Those  who  fell  could  not  be  cared  for,  those 
who  were  dismounted  could  not  be  carried,  those  who  reached 
the  goal  must  rigidly  obey  orders  at  all  personal  risk  and 
sacrifice. 

Not  a  man  backed  out  who  was  asked  to  volunteer. 

Colonel  Ritchie  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  gaining 
General  Smithson's  permission  for  the  **  reconnaissance." 
The  conversation  between  the  two  is  worth  reproducing. 

*'  What 's  afoot  ?  "  said  the  United  States  Commander, 
when  the  request  was  preferred. 

*•  Well,  General,  it 's  this  way,"  explained  Colonel  *'  Gu." 
**  These  Afrikander  boys  think  the}'  can  ride  a  few.  It  *s  a 
fine  night,  with  a  weak  imitation  of  a  Californian  moon,  and 
perhaps  we  might  find  a  stag  grazing  in  the  lowlands.  It 's  a 
sort  of  deer  hunt,  with  Uhlans  in  the  background.  Venison 
is  in  season  just  now,  and  our  menoo  of  roast  beef,  and  boiled 
beef,  and  potted  beef,  and  beef " 

**  There.     That  will  do,"  was  the  dr>'  answer.     **  You  're 
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not  ivitii;  so  urU:>UcuUy  aa  lumai.  If  it  was  n  t  tor  this  cuii- 
:'uuiiUMi  rumuur  01  peace  tie^otiaUoos  :>toppmi;  lU  the  luu  I 
woiiiil  nut  baticiiou  ttii:>  anair.  Vuu  re  up  to  niiscbiei'  ui' 
some  si>n.  Wlmu  Jameson  and  you  Uuni  toijcther  there  b 
troHoli;   lircwin-^.      Hut  lialcu,      Don  I   ^ct   yourscil  hurt." 

With  thii  ^ruuijini;  a:>sunt  l^tchic  thouijiu  it  liest  to 
depart. 

Uy  boruv  iiccuii  niuatis  the  circle  -n  coiispiracv  wndencd. 
Several  'jiiicvrs  in  itriiiau  re^iniciilb  Mitideniv  olitanieti  a 
ni^iit'n  leave  ' -tn  nrij^ni  pnvate  atlairs.  '  oiiarijers  nere 
borrowed,  when  thcv  iiapiiened  to  Ik;  well-known  liunters. 
■just  tor  the  cvenniv'.  old  :"cllow,  '  girths  were  careiullv 
examined.  snrdni;les  scruttniswl.  stirrup-leathers  tcsteii.  re- 
volvers cleaned,  swords  sharpened,  and  hupc  suppers  eaten. 

Each  officer  and  private  carried  a  large  supply  of  weak 
whiskey  and  water — not  for  himself,  but  for  his  horse. 

At  eleven  p.m.  they  mustered  in  twos  and  threes  at  a 
quiet  rendezvous.  They  formed  up  rapidly  in  four  troops, 
320  of  the  finest  cavalr>'  soldiers  that  the  world  could  pro- 
duce, and  mounted  as  no  re^meot  of  horse  was  e\'er  mounted 
before. 

There  was  no  delay.  '"  Fours  right.  Left  wheel.  Trot." 
were  the  commands  in  rapid  succession,  and  they  left  the 
precincts  of  the  lines  on  the  right  wing  occupied  by  the 
United  States  army. 

Dr.  Jameson,  of  course,  was  in  commaod.  with  Sir  John 
Witloughby  as  second.  Colonel  Ritchie  and  Major  Coventry 
as  squadron  leaders,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  concerned  in 
the  Transvaal  raid,  assisted  by  a  sprinkling  of  volunteers 
from  British  regiments,  distributed  among  the  four  troops. 

Once  well  beyond  the  outposts,  and  safe  from  interference, 
A  halt  was  called. 

Or.  Jameson  brieBy  addressed  his  followers,  fully  and 
lucidly  explaining  his  project,  and  finally  calling  upon  any- 
one who  did  not  care  for  the  onerous  personal  conditions  of 
the  enterprise  to  turn  bock. 
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His  speech  was  received  with  dead  silence,  for  any  com- 
bined testimony  of  approval  was  out  of  the  question. 

But  somebody  softly  whistled  the  air.  **  We  won't  g^  home 
until  morning, ' '  and  there  u-as  a  general  snigger.  Dr.  Jame- 
son hini3elf  joined  in  the  laugh. 

'*  I  suppose  I  have  been  answered,"  he  said.  ''Now 
these  are  mv  final  instructions.  We  walk  for  about  nine 
miles.  You  can  dismount  and  lead  your  horses,  if  you  like, 
except  the  advance  guard,  wlio  will  be  relieved  each  half- 
hour.  You  may  smoke  and  talk  quietly,  but  be  momen- 
tarily on  the  alert  for  orders.  I  need  hardlv  sav  that  all 
orders  must  be  instantly  and  absolutely  obeyed." 

Then  the  march  commenced. 

The  way  was  easy  to  find,  and  a  bright  moon  lit  up  the 
landscape  for  a  considerable  distance,  so  progress  was  rapid 
and  uninterrupted.  At  half-past  one  the  force  halted  for  five 
minutes  for  a  general  tightening  up  of  girths  and  accoutre- 
ments. The  muster  roll  was  gone  through  and  no  one 
reported  missing.  Then  the  whole  party  remounted  and 
advanced,  still  at  a  walk,  as  they  were  only  seven  miles 
from  Westhausen,  the  distance  being  somewhat  less  than  Dr. 
Jameson  had  calculated  from  the  map. 

At  six  miles  from  the  village  they  broke  into  a  sharp  trot; 
at  five  miles  they  were  mistaken  for  scouting  Uhlans,  and 
allowed  to  reach  the  first  outpost  without  being  fired  upon ; 
at  four  miles  the}'  had  a  sharp  tussle  with  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, whom  they  surprised  in  a  small  hamlet. 

The  pace  then  became  a  steady  gallop,  and  they  swept 
unimpeded  through  a  brigade  of  infantry,  who  wholly  failed 
to  realise  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  riding 
through  the  shaded  road  that  intersected  their  lines. 

The  church  clock  of  Westhausen  chimed  the  half-hour 
past  two  when  the  leading  troop  dashed  into  its  only  street, 
with  its  clusters  of  cottages  and  isolated  residences  of  more 
pretentious  character. 

Right  in  the  centre  of  the  village  stood  a  large  house  usu- 
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ally  occupied  by  the  pnucipai  local  laiKioniiiu-.  In  tront  3iid 
in  ihc  meadow  at  the  rvar  were  picketed  over  a  hundred 
horses,  and  the  iiioontieams  i^liiitiiit;  trom  cuiro^  and  uel- 
mcL  worn  by  several  orderHc!)  standing  utar  liie  open  door 
revealed  mtiniiora  01  wiiai  was  suri;lv  the  Enn>t.'rt>rs  i>ody- 

•f,\Vl.TK\. 

■  We    vc  '^oi  him.  \i\- '  "   ytilcd  Dr.  Jameson,  whose 

^ir-coniaiDcd  taim  had  :iu\v  vaniaiied  beneath  the  .s]>eil  >>t' 
iin-rovemaijio  cxiritcintiU.  There  vas  no  need  I'or  iiisiruc- 
:10ns.  Notbiiii;  bad  !>et:ii  forgotten  JKiorciuud.  Whilst  the 
fir.-it  troop  knocked  down  the  practically  mianucd  i^ildiers  on 
duty,  iialtni'the second troopdismounted and  ru:>hed  towards 
the  buiidink;.  their  comrades  Itoldiiig  their  horses.  \o.  3 
troop  busied  themselves  in  cutting  the  halters  and  heel-ropes 
of  tlie  tethered  animals,  and  smacked  them  n-ith  the  flat  of 
their  sabres  to  start  them  off  in  wild  career,  and  Xo.  4  passed 
on  up  the  street  for  a  hundred  yards,  to  prevent  any  iuter- 
niption  from  that  side. 

The  sentry  at  the  door  shot  and  killed  the  first  trooper 
who  ran  up  the  steps,  but  a  second  later  he  was  run  through 
the  heart,  and  a  score  of  men  were  in  the  building.  Some 
diverged  right  and  left,  others  raced  upstairs,  and  they  found 
the  Emperor  in  the  first-floor  front  room,  standing  in  bewil- 
dered attitude  as  he  had  risen  from  a  camp  bed,  where  be 
had  laid  himself  fully  dressed,  to  snatch  a  brief  rest  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  day. 

There  was  a  lamp  burning  on  the  table,  and  to  his  prac- 
tised eye  no  second  glance  was  needed  to  explain  the  turmoil 
in  the  street  and  the  sudden  entr>-  of  these  bron-n-coatcd 
armed  men  into  liis  chamber. 

He  sprang  to  bis  sword,  but  before  he  could  reach  it  a 
dozen  hands  held  him  fast  and  his  arms  were  rapidly  pin- 
ioned behind  bis  back. 

Surtled  and  utterly  amazed,  pale  with  weariness  and 
anxiety,  he  was  yet  true  to  the  demands  of  bis  exalted 
rank. 
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**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  outrage  ?  *'  he  cried  vehe- 
mently, speaking  in  English. 

**  It  means,  your  Majesty,  that  you  are  our  prisoner,  and 
3'ou  must  accompany  us  this  instant,"  said  an  oflScer. 

**  Yes,  you  ve  got  to  quit  now,  immediate,"  chimed  in  a 
San  Franciscan,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
bandy  words  with  an  emperor. 

**  But  the  Duke  of  Connaught  cannot  have  sanctioned 
these  unwarrantable  proceedings,  l  have  but  a  few  hours 
since  written  to  the  Queen " 

The  Kaiser  would  have  proceeded  further,  but  the  oflScer 
who  had  first  spoken  sternly  l)roke  in : 

**  Your  MajestA',  we  have  no  time  for  argument.  Will  you 
walk  or  shall  we  carry  you  ?    You  must  decide  at  once." 

**  I  will  not,  because  I  cannot  resist,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
tone  of  stfch  quiet  dignity  that  it  almost  unner\'ed  the  man 
he  addressed.     In  happier  years  they  had  met  at  Cowes. 

Forthwith  the  party  reached  the  street,  and  the  Emperor, 
without  another  word  being  spoken,  was  lifted  on  to  the 
magnificent  charger  pro\4ded  for  him,  two  troopers  rode 
close  on  each  side,  and  an  imperative  command  recalled  the 
scattered  members  of  the  detachment.  So  quickly  and  effect- 
ually had  the  capture  been  carried  out,  that  even  yet  there 
was  no  semblance  of  resistance  in  the  vicinity  of  West- 
hausen. 

The  Emperor  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  third  troop, 
and  the  whole  party  started  back  towards  Lauenburg  at  a 
gallop.  Half  a  mile  from  Westhausen  a  road  deflected  to 
the  left,  and  Dr.  Jameson  led  his  men  by  this  way  in  order 
to  avoid  the  brigade  of  infantry  they  had  passed  en  route. 
It  was  well  he  did  so.  A  staff  oflScer  returning  from  head- 
quarters had  recognised  the  uniforms  of  the  last  troop  as 
they  clattered  by,  and  had  given  the  alarm,  whilst  the  gen- 
eral in  command,  although  unable  to  fathom  the  real  purport 
of  the  raid,  scented  danger  to  his  royal  master. 

Troops  were  already  advancing  towards  Westhausen  at  the 
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double,  and  as  there  ntre  <wtt  io.ax>  men  in  the  brii^adi;.  it 
is  probable  that  not  oiiiv  e%-er>-  niaii  in  the  British  contin- 
;^t;!H  winiid  have  l>een  >liot.  but  the  Koiiier  himself  ntii^ht 
have  tarvil  ill  at  the  hands  m"  his  mvii  men  owini;  to  their 
ii;noniiice  oi  the  arctimstances  <>!'  the  case. 

■  Dr.  Jim  ■  and  his  trooix:ri,  -.vuh  ilieir  illuhlriims  pris- 
oner, were  nearlv  Tour  miles  from  WeMhauseu  bei'ore  they 
tbtitid  ,1  Mjad  that  mmwl  directh'  towarrls  the  Qritisih  lines. 
It  passoti  ihnim;)!  a  dense  woini  Tor  some  dt^anee.  and  uncx- 
pecte*!!  y  oix;iicU  ont  on  to  a  stretch  of  common. 

Dareiy  had  the  leadinij  filer,  left  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
iietbre  they  nerceiveii  in  the  di.itaiice  the  bright  helmets  01* 
wme  Pmssian  drai;'H)iis,  and  the  British  horsemen  were  dis- 
coverc<l  at  the  same  time. 

The  field  telegraph,  which  was  carried  to  high  perfection 
in  the  German  army,  had  warned  the  commander  to  be  on 
the  look-out  for  the  party,  whose  numbers  were  correctly 
estimated,  and  he  was  now  able  to  throw  in  their  path  nearly 
600  stalwart  Westphalians,  well  mounted  and  eager  to  teach 
these  marauders  a  lesson. 

Neither  he  nor  his  men  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  the 
Kaiser  was  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

The  pace  at  which  Dr.  Jameson's  squadrons  travelled,  the 
manner  of  their  formation  at  the  moment,  the  surprise  of  the 
retumtre.  all  contributed  to  confuse  the  issues  of  the  cavalry 
combat  that  forthnith  ensued. 

One  fact  stood  out  boldly  on  behalf  of  the  British.  They 
knew  the  prize  they  had  at  stake. 

This  was  no  ordinary  midni){ht  scuffle  between  opposing 
vedettes.  Outnumbered  two  to  one  by  the  Germans,  each 
man  who  had  followed  Dr.  Jameson  in  this  memorable  ride 
was  ready  to  face  single-banded  any  odds  that  offered,  and 
prepared  to  throw  his  life  in  the  scale  if  that  would  suffice  to 
tuni  the  tialance  in  favour  of  his  comrades. 

One  order  and  one  only  was  given, 

"  Cut  )-our  my  tbnngh! "  sbottted  the  Colond,  and  wed< 
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ding  example  to  precept,  he  dapped  spurs  to  his  horse  to 
urge  him  along  at  top  speed,  and  rode  straight  at  the  near- 
est batch  of  dragoons. 

With  a  wild  yell  liis  men  followed  him,  and,  by  sheer  in- 
tuition, those  in  the  rear  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
front. 

In  no  wise  unwilling  for  the  game,  the  Germans  were 
nevertheless  unable  to  get  their  horses  in  rapid  motion  be- 
fore the  leading  Britons  were  upon  them,  and  the  first  batch 
of  Westphalians  disappeared  as  though  they  had  been  struck 
by  lightning. 

But  the  tremendous  phalanx  of  men  and  horses  behind, 
by  its  sheer  density,  soon  rendered  hirther  progress  impos- 
sible. 

This  consideration  told  both  ways. 

If  it  hindered  the  Englishmen,  it  also  enabled  more  of 
them  to  reach  the  scene  of  conflict,  and  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes there  was  the  heartiest  give-and-take  milie  that  the  eyes 
of  a  soldier  could  wish  to  see. 

The  Emperor,  secure  in  the  midst  of  the  third  troop,  which 
had  been  halted  by  Colonel  Ritchie,  watched  the  mad  scene, 
with  its  fierce  energy  heightened  by  the  uncertain  light  of 
the  waning  moon,  with  its  hoarse  cries  of  rage  and  keener 
notes  of  agony,  the  neighing  and  screaming  of  wounded 
horses,  the  clash  of  sword  against  sword  or  helmet,  and  he 
raged  at  the  impotence  of  his  position. 

He  would  have  bartered  his  kingdom  at  that  moment  to 
be  free  and  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  troops. 

Dr.  Jameson,  bareheaded  and  breathless,  blinded  with 
blood  from  a  cut  across  the  forehead,  suddenly  heard 
Ritchie's  voice,  quite  close  to  him,  shouting  some  orders. 

**  Is  A<f  safe  ?  **  cried  the  Colonel. 

**  Yes,*'  was  the  answer,  **  and  by  thimder  he  's  going 
straight  through  now." 

Jameson  managed  to  clear  his  eyes  and  after  a  moment's 
consultation  he  rode  again  into  the  press  of  the  fight.    He  is 
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endomd  by  nature  with  a  high  peuetradng  \-oice  and  tie  put 
all  his  force  into  a  nual  oommaiid  : 

*'  Ltrauint;  squadron  out\\'ards  whuel  !  " 

Some  01'  the  nieti  heard  hitn.  others  did  not.  but  those  n-ho 
undcrsttMxl  repeated  the  order.  Its  object  was  quicldy  made 
apparent. 

N'i>.  X  troon,  comnosed  entirely  of  .Vmencaiis.  no'x  rode 
fiirwanl  in  half  soctioiis.  even-  man  with  his  sword  relumed, 
,iud  a  six-chamlK-rt.'d  revolver  in  each  hnnd. 

Forciui;  their  chancers  n-ith  knee  and  spur,  Itrin?  ;x>int 
blank  into  the  mass  of  Wcstphaiian  cavalry-,  and  practically 
making  ever>'  shot  to  tell  upon  a  hor^  or  niau,  the  I'nited 
States  soldiers  Micceeded.  as  niih  no  other  ami  they  could 
have  succeeded,  in  clearing  a  path  for  themselves. 

Followed  closely  by  the  Emperor's  escort  they  smashed 
their  way  through  to  the  farther  side  of  the  common,  and 
Major  Co\'entr3''s  squadron,  now  sadly  diminished  in  num- 
bers, faced  round  to  stop  pursuit. 

This  part  of  their  task  was  not  a  difficult  one. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  Germans  had  fallen,  and  there  were 
few  among  the  sur\'ivors  who  did  not  bear  upon  their  persons 
some  marks  of  the  contest. 

The  Emperor,  during  this  dramatic  scene,  had  not  uttend 
a  word.  He  disdained  even  to  cry  for  help  as  he  was  hur- 
ried through  the  press  of  his  own  troops,  and  he  rode  quietly 
forwards  for  nearly  an  hour  after  all  danger  of  immediate 
pursuit  had  passed  without  exhibiting  any  sign  of  the  burn- 
ing thoughts  that  possessed  his  soul. 

At  a  midway  farmhouse  a  brief  halt  took  place,  and  the 
Emperor's  arms  were  unbound. 

He  was  offered  some  slight  refreshment,  which  he  pleas- 
antly accepted.  Then  he  said,  with  a  smJle,  to  the  officer 
who  had  arrested  bim,  and  who  never  left  his  side  for  a 
moment  : 

"  That  was  a  good  fight  1 " 

"  Superb,  your  Maje»ty." 
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"  You  were  better  mounted  than  my  men.  How  many 
do  you  number  ? '  * 

All  told,  320,  your  Majesty.*' 

Ah.  And  you  cut  your  way  through  twice  as  many  of 
my  best  soldiers.  No  wonder  you  dare  to  face  the  world  in 
arms.     What  casualties  have  you  sustained  ?  *  * 

**  I  fear,  your  Majesty,  that  we  have  left  130  men  on  the 
field.     That  is  a  rough  estimate  made  en  route.'* 

The  Emperor  sighed  deeply.  **  It  is  a  terrible  price.  And 
my  own  brave  fellows,  too.  Even  more  of  them,  by  neces- 
sity.    Believe  me,  Captain,  I  am  not  worth  it.'* 

At  5.15  a.m.,  as  the  iirst  notes  of  the  reveille  pealed  forth 
in  the  grateful  morning  air,  the  gallant  band,  now  so  wofully 
diminished  in  numbers,  rode  into  the  British  hues.  The 
Emperor  was  at  once  taken  to  a  spacious  tent,  and  in\4ted 
to  enter.  He  was  followed  by  a  slightly  built  but  active- 
looking  man,  whose  forehead  was  roughly  bandaged,  and 
who  was  haggard  from  loss  of  blood,  want  of  sleep,  and  ex- 
treme physical  exhaustion.  He  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
at  the  Emperor. 

**  I  am  now  going,  your  Majesty,"  he  said  quietly,  **  to 
announce  your  arrival  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  Mean- 
while, I  have  taken  everj-  precaution  to  secure  your  comfort, 
and  can  only  express  my  regret  if  the  rude  necessities  of  the 
night  were  unduly  irksome.  Here,  however,  you  will  find 
every  convenience, ' '  and,  with  a  comprehensive  sweep  of  his 
hand,  the  newcomer  indicated  the  surroundings. 

The  Emperor  followed  his  gesture,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
men  fell  at  the  same  instant  upon  a  number  of  telegraph 
forms,  ostentatiously  displayed  on  a  camp  writing-table. 

Then  the  Kaiser  spoke.  ' '  May  I  ask,  * '  he  said,  '  *  to  whom 
I  owe  my  capture  and  these — these  delicate  attentions  ?  " 

'*  Your  Majesty,  I  am  Dr.  Jameson." 

At  nine  o'clock  that  morning  mounted  orderlies  from  the 
War  Office  galloped  furiously  through  the  streets  of  London 
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wvCti  iinperauve  burouioiises  to  ihc  mcmticrs  01  the  ijuuiicii 
01'  Xauoiui  Dvleiicv. 

At  ten  they  wen;  i;atlicrv*i  in  Lord  Salisbury's  room  at  the 
Foreign  vXiii'c.  aiici  the  sieiiKiiioiial  ttlwiram  irotu  the  DuLe 
■  >i'  Cuiiiiaui;ht  was  read.  \V\>  .iiuMmiicemeiit  ivas  rtfeiveil 
with  iilciit  attio/eiiieiit.  Mr.  ( ilaiiatuiie.  '.jeiidiii^  forward 
with  iiis  iiand  over  hi^  ear  that  not  a  worti  mi^ht  escape 
iiini.  was  llie  .irst  lo  >iK.-ai;.  "  A  iiior.1  iiilerotini;  example 
o['hi>ti>nc  ;r"iiv.  ■  !ie  -aid.  -.itdiili-.n;  >;ravi-l\-. 

"  Tdes;ram.s  tintire  !an;eiy  in  the  nfe  oi'  the  German  Em- 
peror," oliscn-ed  Lord  Wolseley. 

"The  incident  renders  an  already  complex  position  more 
difficidt."     It  was  Loni  Salislmn,'  who  uttered  these  words. 

The  Couiicii  was  deeply  engaged  in  dihcus-shig  this  unex- 
pected development  when  a  s«:rctar>-  entered  with  a  special 
letter  from  Her  Majest;-.  He  handed  it  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, who  slowly  read  the  autograph  document  nHtbin,  and 
then,  with  equal  deliberation,  examined  an  inclosure.  It 
was  the  Kaiser's  letter  to  the  Queen. 

In  Hmple  phrase  it  requested  that  a  direct  representative 
of  Her  Majesty  might  be  sent  to  Germany  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  an  honourable  peace,  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  a 
needless  conflict  fraujfht  with  disaster  to  both  nations. 

For  a  little  while  c'lnsiderntion  of  the  dispatch  was  impos- 
sible. Each  turned  to  his  neighbour  to  eagerly  express  his 
astonishment  and  delight.  But  at  last  collecti\-e  deliberation 
was  resumed. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Salisbur)-,  "  before  proceeding  to 
discuss  the  conditions  of  peace,  it  vs  important  that  we  ahotild 
decide  upon  the  person  to  perform  this  onerous  mission.  I 
am  connnced  that  we  shall  best  serve  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor, 
if  we  ask  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  undertake  it." 

AH  eyes  instinctively  turned  in  one  direction. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Prince,  rising  from  his  chair,  "  if 
this  be  your  plcutue,  I  am  ready." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE  PKIXC£  AND  THE  SUFESOR. 

OX  the  afteroooii  of  the  day  on  which  the  Council  of 
National  Defence  met  in  London,  an  important  tele- 
gram was  handed  to  the  English  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Lauent)urg.  When  he  liad  read  it,  he  summoned 
General  Sir  Richard  Sheridan  and  gave  him  a  few  brief 
instructions. 

"  I  am  ordered,"  he  said,  "  to  set  the  German  Emperor  at 
liberty  without  delay.  It  is  a  duty  which  delicacy  forbids 
my  performing  in  person.  I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  you 
will  proceed  at  once  to  his  Majesty  and  inform  him  of  the 
decision  arrived  at  in  London.  You  will  provide  an  escort 
of  cavalry  and  see  that  he  is  convej'ed,  with  as  little  obser\-a- 
tion  as  possible,  to  the  German  lines.  You  will  also  inform 
him  that  bis  letter  has  duly  reached  her  Majesty,  and  that 
the  Council  of  National  Defence  has  agreed  to  a  proposal  of 
Lord  Salisbury'  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  shall  proceed  to 
Germany  and  meet  the  Emperor  to  discuss  the  terms  of  an 
armistice.  His  Royal  Highness  will  arrive  here  to-morrow 
and  will  at  once  communicate  with  him  as  to  the  place  and 
conditions  of  renwnlre.  I  leave  it  to  your  good  sense  to  do 
all  that  courtesy  and  discretion  suggest." 

Sir  Richard  concealed  what  emotion  he  might  have  felt  at 
this  news,  and,  selecting  a  guard  of  honour,  proceeded  to  the 
Emperor's  tent. 

The  Kaiser  had  sufficiently  recovered  his  good  humour. 
He  was  a  soldier  born,  who  knew  how  to  submit  to  the 
strange  reverses  of  battle,  and  he  listened  to  the  communica- 
tion made  to  him  with  grave  respect. 
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"  I  betf  you  to  thoiik  the  Duke.*'  he  said  iti  reply,  "  for 
the  con&iiiu ration  he  has  shown  me.  I  trust  that  Oerraon 
soldicni  will  never  ^how  theinscives  less  Jackiiis  lu  such  hon- 
ourable courtesies  oi"  war.  ' 

Sir  Richard  r<^traiiieu  a  smile.  He  n-as  Saxon  enoui^h  to 
scout  the  pas,-il>iiiiy  tliat  the  Gunnati  or  aiiv  other  Emperor 
could  ever  be  in  sucti  a  position  as  to  enable  Uim  to  exhibit 
courtesy  otthia  kind  to  an  Enifiish  ^^nenl. 

'■.Vith  .lit  livonnnij  :iiark.s  oi  n,-M>cct.  he  formed  up  his 
guard  01'  honour  and  rode  otf  with  his  illusirions  cban;e. 
Early  the  tbllowing  niomint!;  the  Cicmiau  army  rvceii'ed 
back  its  wandering  chief,  almost  licfore  it  had  miv>o(l  him, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  was  so  i>rofoundly  relieved  that  he  did 
not  during  the  whole  da>'  wake  a  single  reference  to  the 
nulitar>'  genius  of  his  old  friend.  Von  Moltke.  The  Kaiser 
fotmd  no  difficulty,  on  his  part,  in  controlling  his  exuberance 
of  spirits  or  the  undue  emphasis  of  his  opinions.  He  only 
once  openly  referred  to  the  Incident. 

"The  British,"  he  remarked  to  the  Prince,  "say  little 
about  their  colonial  empire.  But  their  object-lessons  are 
admirable.  I  do  not  wonder  that  tbey  have  seized  the  earth 
if  they  breed  such  amateurs  as  Dr.  Jameson." 

Bismarck  grunted  and  look  a  long  puU  at  his  beaker  of 
Munich  beer.  He  proffered  no  reply,  but  he  muttered  to 
himself : 

"  TTuir  amateurs  found  empires;  ntn  do  their  best  to  lose 
them  ! " 

Luckily  the  Kaiser  did  not  hear  him,  and  the  Prince, 
much  relje\*ed  by  bis  aside,  filled  bis  pipe  once  more  and 
smoked  on  with  great  content. 

Ton-ards  nightiall  some  excitement  towards  the  rear  of  the 
British  camp  announced  that  something  unusual  was  hap- 
pening. It  was  noticed,  too.  that  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
with  his  whole  staff,  had  stationed  himself  at  the  temporary 
d£p6t  which  marked  the  terminus  of  the  military'  railway. 
Throttgh  the  anny  there  rushed  the  welcome  news  that  the 
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heir  to  che  throne  had  already  amvwi.  That  ever  popular 
favourite,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  tiow  in  the  midst  of  the 
troops  who  worshipped  him  so  well. 

A  salute  greeted  him  as  he  stepped  from  the  carriage,  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Field  Marshal,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  his 
brother.  Then,  forgetting  restraints  i>f  disdpUne  as  they 
recogni.sed  the  \\-eU-kno\rii  face,  a  mad  shout  went  up  from 
ten  thousand  throats.  In  such  nnse  the  British  Tommy 
broke  in  to  add  his  own  spontaneous  welcome  and  cheer  old 
Eu)rlaitd  iu  the  person  of  her  Prince. 

The  latter  saluted  in  response.  And  then  his  brother, 
placing  Ills  hand  upon  the  arm  of  General  Smithson.  said  : 

"  Permit  me,  before  anything  else  is  done,  to  present  to 
you  a  brave  officer  and  a  skilled  commander  to  whom  I  owe 
many  debts  of  gratitude,  and  with  me  all  Englishmen." 

"  General,"  obser\-ed  the  Prince,  exteuding  his  hand,  and 
not  without  a  smile,  "is  it  consistent  with  your  repubhcan 
principles  to  bestow  a  welcome  upon  a  grateful  ally  ?  " 

"  Believe  me,  sir,"  replied  the  impetuous  Smithson  with 
fervour,  "  if  we  saw  much  of  you  on  the  other  side,  we 
should  all  turn  royalists  to  a  man  !  " 

His  Royal  Highness  made  a  laughing  retort,  and  the 
three  rode  off  to  headquarters. 

There  was  a  gentle  disposition   to  good-humoured  riot 
throughout  the  camp  that  night,  and  the  fiery  colour-ser- 
geant made  little  effort  to  check  the  spirits  of  bis  festive 
company.     Jest  ran  high,  and  many  an  improvised  song 
dealt,  as  Tommy  loves  to  deal,  with  the  delicate  diplomatic 
position  that  lay  before  the  two  chief  actors.     One  of  them 
ended  thus,  to  a  catchy  tune  which  was  quickly  taken  up  : 
Wbea  I  saw  out  William,  damme, 
He  wB«  blubbing  for  bia  mammy, 
Aod  fae  pined  for  Gennan  sausage  and  tor  sauerkraut  in  paila. 
So  says  I  unto  the  Kaiser : 
"  You  may  %o  away  to-day,  sir, 
Put  you  'd  best  look  out  to-morrow  when  you  meet  the  Prince  o( 
Wales." 
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And  there  wna  iiideetl  cause  for  both  these  <listiu!;uii>hed 
persoiiatres  tn  look  to  their  coniertiicc  'ni  the  morrow  with 
iome  niixietv.  If  the  Priiict  s  mls>>ion  was  <iel:catc.  the  Em- 
rwrorS  wns  .--iill  more  so.  True,  he  iiaii  not  to  inc-L-t  the  rep- 
rwHiiitative  of  Enirl.inti  r.s  a  captive.  That  imiietiity  was 
>l>arcii  him.  Hut  Dr.  Jninesoii  ->.  tM.-aiKKie  had  coiisiderably 
ei'ihnrr3*w.-il  hi.sMtiiatioii.  It  w.n>ditli<:iiit  to  pieiid  the  e<nial- 
if-  -if  ;i  commaiidi.-r  -iirroiindtil  liv  :in  itiiiJcatcii  army. 

It  '.v.-j.-,  ii'H  what  .■•■uid  Ik;  -ani.  l.iit  wiiat  tit-uhcr  wouid  care 
to  -ay.  that  lontn.il  thf  dilficnily  The  i'niick;  of  W.des  could 
not  him  tliai  thu  'rC,ii>^r  ^  cau.-ie  was  lost,  ami  that  the  l.itter 
wa«i  suinj;  .iti  .1  tkicatefi  i^'.-ticral.  Tlic  K.iistr  liarci  not  coii- 
ftf— I  that  temis  of  peace  nx-rv  mily  such  as  the  Itriti^h  Oov- 
cnimeiit  niis*hl  insist  on.  Beneath  the  surface  of  courteous 
words  there  was  bound  to  be  a  subtle  war  of  hidden  meaning. 
It  was  to  l>e  a  contest  of  tact :  and  the  Kaiser  reflected,  not 
with  overmuch  equanimity,  that  tact  was  not  a  particularly 
strong  clement  in  his  character. 

An  hour  before  noon  on  the  next  day.  the  Emperor  set  out 
with  a  small  MafT  of  officers  to  the  memorable  (annbouse 
midway  between  Westhau.sen  and  Lauenburg.  He  had 
taken  the  precaution  early  in  the  day  of  lavHng  bare  his 
heart  to  Bismarck.  Tlie  great  German  Chancellor  did  not 
miiKe  matters  as  he  Rave  his  earnest  advice. 

"  Peace  !  Before  all  things,  peace  I "  be  exclaimed  at  the 
close  of  his  exhortations.  "  Do  not  forget,  sire,  that  fencing 
is  waste  of  force  and  fights  against  you,  when  the  conclu.iion 
is  obvious.  It  is  better  to  accept  with  grace  than  irritate 
by  useless  argument.  Yotir  Majesty  will  u.se  the  occasion 
well,  and  miss  no  opening  that  the  English  Prince  may  gi\*e 
you:  but  I  would  htmbly  recommend  that,  if  voq  (ail  to 
achie%"»  what  you  propose,  it  is  better  to  submit  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  Great  Britain  than  incur  her  anger." 

The  Kaiser  had  no  retort  to  make,  but  thanked  bis  wise 
counsellor  submissively. 

When  he  readied  the  rendezroas  and  entered  the  fknn- 
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house,  past  -n-hich  he  remembered  so  well  riding  but  three 
iiights  before,  he  had  time  to  collect  liis  thoughts  and 
to  ruminate,  somewhat  mournfully,  on  the  task  before 
him. 

He  n-ished  that  the  hours  he  had  spent  upon  the  ehibora- 
tion  of  ornate  proclamations,  swollen  ^vith  plethoric  tenns, 
had  t>een  beston'ed  upon  acquiring  the  nice  distinctions  of 
subtle  speech,  for  he  had  cause  to  fear  the  unassuming 
tongue  of  his  opponent.  It  ^vas  rich  in  resource:  it  n'as 
strewn  with  unsuspected  pitfalls  and  deceptive  turns.  Dan- 
ger lurked  in  a  compliment,  and  in  concession  there  n-as 
guile.  The  Prince,  beyond  all  men  he  had  e\-er  met.  pos- 
sessed the  rare  gift  of  tact.  He  lured  his  adversaries  to  their 
ruin.  He  had  an  innocence  of  phrase  that  was  a  snare  unto 
the  thoughtless,  and  in  his  honey  there  was  gall.  And  then 
the  Kaiser  reflected  that  the  English  language  had  an  embar- 
rassing wealth  of  tenns;  it  boasted  as  many  words  as  any 
three  Continental  tongues.  Each  one  of  these  was  an  armed 
man  waiting  to  do  him  battle.  He  was  hopelessly  outnum- 
bered before  he  entered  into  the  engagement  ! 

Half-an-hour  had  elapsed  when  an  orderly  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  young  monarch  rose  to 
welcome  his  relative  and  foe.  All  others  retired.  The  Em- 
peror noticed  that  his  visitor  made  him  formal  greeting  and 
did  not  oSer  him  hts  hand. 

Colouring  slightly,  he  opened  the  conference. 

"  Permit  me,  first,  your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  "  to 
thank  the  British  Government  for  its  generosity  in  giving 
me  my  liberty.  It  was  a  chivalrous  action,  worthy  of  a 
generous  foe." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  Prince  gravely.  "  It  is  for  us 
to  regret  that  you  did  not  communicate  your  desire  for  an 
armistice  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Second  Army 
Corps.  It  would  have  prevented  an  unfortunate  occurrence 
which  I  at  least  deeply  regret." 

"  For  that  I  do  not  care  a  jot  ! "  exclaimed  the  Kaiser, 
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with  nantttb.  "  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  accept  the  for- 
tunes of  war  upon  mv  own  person.  ' 

"  You  misumlerstatid  mc."  «"as  ihe  reply.  "  Much  as  I 
am  concemeti  by  that  mishap.  I  w-as  thinkini^oi  the  prepara- 
tions carri(.-u  <jut  at  Southampton,  which  on  cariy  teleipram 
would  have  delayed.  Vour  niessatje  reaciied  Her  ,\taic3iy  too 
late  to  prevfiii  ttte  embarkation  and  dispatch  of  a  corps  of  o\-er 
1 5o,ooo  additional  trr)i)ps.  lar'.;cly  Amencan.  which  I  presume 
are  now  in  [he  act  <)f  landiui;  upon  the  quays  01  Hambun;  '  " 

The  Kmperor  ^taned.  Here  was  a  new  and  unpleasant 
factor  in  the  ijame.  He  had  practically  lost  even  bis  superi- 
ority 01  force. 

"  Let  us  forget  such  circumstances  for  a  time."  he  becrped. 
"  Believe  me,  I  have  long  commenced  to  regret  my  haste  in 
co-operating  in  such  an  enterprise.  The  war  is  a  terrible 
blunder.  I  feel  it  deeply,  Vou  will  scarcely  doubt  my 
sincerity  ? " 

"  Not  in  the  least,  your  Majesty,"  returned  the  Prince 
heartily,  "  not  c^'en  if  you  were  to  insist  that  it  dated  as  far 
back  as  the  battle  of  Worthing." 

This  delicate  thrtist  brought  flames  of  colour  to  the  Kai- 
ser's cheeks. 

"  You  are  severe,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  embarked  upon  this 
war  in  error.  I  imagined  it  essential  to  the  extension  of  the 
German  Empire.  I  was  wrong.  My  error  I  bax-e  seen  most 
clearly,  and  it  is  surely  not  unnatural  that  I  should  hasten  to 
confess  it." 

"  By  no  means,"  observed  the  Prince  sententiously. 
"  Time  frequently  works  great  changes  in  our  opinions." 

"  Before  matters  have  reached  a  climax."  continued  the 
Emperor,  "  whilst  Germany  still  boasts  her  inexhaustible 
armies,  whilst  yet  a  decisive  blow  is  lacking  which  should 
place  either  of  us  in  an  inferior  position,  I  ba\'e  begged  that 
we  may  meet  and  seek  some  conclusion  that  may  leave  the 
honour  of  either  of  tis  untouched.  Germany  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  a  continuance  of  this  frightAil  struggle." 
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"So  it  would  seem!"  exclaimeil  the  Prince  steraly. 
"  But  we  have." 

"  You?" 

"  Does  it  not  strike  you,  your  Majesty,  that  you  have 
thundered  at  our  gates  a  question  ?  That  question  demands 
an  answer.  It  can  never  be  left  to  conjecture.  You  assailed 
us  wantonly,  nidiout  n'aruiu);.  You  confess  you  had  no 
reason  for  j-our  swift  assault.  And  now,  driven  back  to 
your  own  dominions,  you  tell  us  yon  were  wrong,  and  sug- 
gest that  we  should  sheath  our  swords." 

"  In  the  interests  of  peace." 

"  You  are  a  convincing  advocate  of  peace,  sir  !  "  was  the 
Prince's  quick  retort.  "  I  fancy  the  argument  was  some- 
what rudely  opened  ! " 

"  And  what  do  you  gain  by  the  contiuuance  of  war  t  " 

"  This  is  what  we  gain.  A  peremptory  question  demands 
a  definite  and  final  reply.  You  have  asked  whether  the 
British  Empire — I  may  now  add,  the  Saxon  race— can  hope 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  allied  enmity.  You  have  chosen  a 
magnificent  stage  for  the  discussion  of  this  delicate  point. 
The  whole  world  acts  as  audience.  We  cannot,  we  will  not, 
disappoint  it.  If  no  longer  our  policy  of  peace  can  secure 
the  safety  of  mankind,  we  will  at  least  make  it  certain  that 
the  savage  vindication  to  which  we  have  been  driven  shall 
be  conclusive.  These  problems,  clouded  by  the  subtle  ran- 
cour and  secret  conspiracies  of  European  states,  can  no 
longer  rest  in  dubiety.  This  war  is  the  Final  War.  If  we 
have  to  strike,  it  shall  be  a  stroke  to  kill  the  very  hope  of  a 
successor.  We  will  not  leave  such  doubts  seething  in  the 
cauldron  of  international  distrust  and  hatred.  They  will  be 
resolved  once  for  all,  and  no  one  shall  again  dare  to  raise 
them  ! ' ' 

The  Emperor  grew  uneasy  before  the  stem  logic  of  the 
Prince. 

"  Whatever  your  purpose,"  he  declared,  "  I  maintain  that 
Germany  is  the  oattiral  ally  of  England!  " 
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"  A  iiMurnL  ally  :  "  uxciaimcd  the  Prince.  "  An  alliance 
like  that  III'  coiispirators.  ilicii.  whicli  must  he  sealed  in 
UuihI  I  An  :uUaii(.-e  ivntteu  uptm  liie  plains  ui  Stnlsuud. 
.iii<l  -sorod  ini-iii  tlic-  -loncn  i>i"  Xiiimiiisti.T:  Let  us  !x;  frank, 
yimr  Majo.-.[v.      I  Miii  await  vmir  projwsals.  " 

'  I  will  rii:ii^t.'  ttiLin  (.icur.  '  rcplii:d  tlit:  iCuiser  with  hesita- 
tion. ■  If  1  have  imt  aJready  (iuiie  so.  We  meet  mi  equal 
teniiM.  We  Uitii  hate  '.his  infamous  war  uf  brethren.  L>:t 
;iB  uLUher  :ii  i-iiv  I'tR-ea  .:ii<i  ■,TtK.i;iii:l  ,i  JH.-ace.  It  is  C.tr- 
inaiiy  .-<  iwiiicv  Im  •-.■ek  the  iiaiid  ui  Kiiuiaud.  Surely  you  can 
reetnjiiise  1:1  liiin  meeting;  a  desire  that  is  iini  false  ?  Do  you 
fear  imr  Muccruy  when  <nir  nation  in  still  l>ehiiid  us  f  " 

We  ilo  not  f^-ar  Ciermany,  sir,  "  declared  the  I'riuce 
proudly.  "  The  Gemian  people  are  not  mth  you.  But  who 
will  be  responsilile  for  the  vagaries  of  their  sUtesnien  ?  " 

"  Xirt  their  statesmen."  hastily  interrupted  Wilhclm.  "I 
take  the  blame  upon  myself." 

"  I  cannot  waste  time  in  distinguishing  between  those  of 
her  advisers  who  are  statesmen  and  those  who  are  not  ! " 
was  the  rapid  retort. 

"  Will  not  a  peace  suffice  you  ?  " 

"  By  no  means  !  " 

"  Then  what  do  you  demand  ?  " 

"  We  demand,"  said  the  Prince.  "  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  question  which  this  war  has  raised." 

"  What  question  ? "  asked  the  Kaiser. 

' '  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  forgotten  it  ?  Why  it  is  you 
who  have  suggested  it.  Vou  have  declared  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  decide  whether  England  i.H  to  be  supreme  throughout 
the  world  !  We  have  never  proiwunded  such  a  point.  But 
as  you  demand  it  shall  be  determined,  there  is  nothing  left 
but  to  determine  it." 

"  Why.  sir."  exclaimed  the  embarrassed  so\-ereign.  "  >'Oti 
speak  as  a  conqueror. ' ' 

"  Nay;  that  would  be  premature  !  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
comjielled  to." 
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*•  Your  argtiment  is  obvious.  You  contend  that  we  have 
to  settle  whether  England  shall  control  the  afeirs  of  Europe. 
You  arc  surely  not  serious.  England  is  not  a  Continental 
power  I  *' 

**  True/'  replied  the  Prince  shortly,  **  it  is  a  position  we 
should  have  owed  to  vou!  *' 

**  But  do  you  insist  on  dominating  the  world  ?  " 

**  You  misunderstand  me,  "  said  the  Prince.  **  Let  me 
again  review  the  position.  This  challenge,  thrown  out  to 
us,  we  have  accepted.  You  have  forced  us  to  take  the  set- 
tlement of  European  problems  m  our  own  hands,  or  to  have 
our  own  position  settled  by  you.  There  was  no  alternative. 
It  is  a  tremendous  task.  We  have  not  shrunk  from  it. 
These  problems  shall  indeed  be  settled.  There  shall  be  no 
more  questionings.  When  we  have  settled  them  we  shall  be 
content  to  withdraw,  but  only  when  we  have  made  it  impos- 
sible for  any  selfish  power  to  raise  them  again.  There  is  but 
one  condition,  therefore,  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  that  you 
side  with  England  in  her  task.  You  must  accept  her  as  an 
arbitrator  and  support  her  award.  If  you  do  not,  it  is  clear 
we  are  still  at  war. ' ' 

**  And  German  interests ?  " 

**  German  interests,  no  less  than  the  interests  of  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  the  remaining  countries,  are 
involved  in  the  delicate  problem  we  have  to  settle.  You 
cannot  be  exempt.  Whether  you  will  gain,  or  whether  you 
will  lose,  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  general  justice 
of  the  policy  you  have  pursued." 

**  But  I  should  prefer  to  know  more  of  the  details  of  your 
scheme.'* 

**  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  Prince  coldly;  *'  such  details 
I  cannot  give,  even  if  I  would.  We  must  consult  America. 
She  is  our  ally,  and  has  armed  herself.  I  understand  that 
more  than  three  millions  of  her  people  are  waiting  to  be  car- 
ried over  to  these  shores  to  take  their  part  in  the  grim  pre- 
liminaries 1 " 
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Tlic  Emperor  rauswi.  He  :'ult  Jiis  posidon  to  be  !io]>eicss, 
Eacii  step  inadi;  it  worse  :  and  wiiat  lie  iieard  coininced  liira 
»iily  ilie  more  oi  the  madness  <>■'  liis  act  and  the  imperauve 
eall  for  immediate  peace. 

■  Let  me  iiiKicrstaiid.  ■ '  lie  coiitimieti  at  last.  "  Voii  say 
that  yon  «nil  withdraw  when  liie  '.^uaraniees  ibr  nita)  i>eacc 
iauMv  yon.      What  guarantee  can  yon  ilevm  ^uificieni .'  " 

"  That."  ■'ii^ncd  the  Pniice.  *  is  no  ■iifficnit  niaitcr. 
We  siiail  ilemuTid  i:Tmicuiate  and  complete  dis;iniiamen!,  ' 

* '  Uut.  '  cnud  ;Iie  Kaiser.  '  .vho  can  edeet  such  a  coiiaum- 
mation  *  * ' 

■'  We,  '  wa.-.  the  laconic  reply. 

"  But  how.  if  you  are  not  in  amu  ?  " 

"  It  aeeiiLs  '  »iiid  tile  rriiice.  '  that  Ent;laiid  and  America 
will  neccs-sarily  remain  in  anus  till  the  end  is  effected." 

"  Heavens  !  "  exclaimed  the  amazed  monarch.  "  Do  you 
ask  that  we  shall  lay  ourselves  bare  lo  an  amied  foe  ?  " 

■'  You  do  not  trust  us  yet,  it  appears.  "  was  the  Prince's 
TCAponsc.  ■■  Trust  is  the  prime  condition  of  peace.  I  regret 
I  liave  no  other  terms  to  offer." 

For  many  long  minutes  the  Kaiser  remained,  wrapped  in 
thought,  torn  by  a  thou.saud  cruel  perplexities.  Yet  he 
could  see  nu  issue  to  them  any  way.  The  insuperable  power 
of  the  British  race  confronted  him.  It  was  hopeless  longer 
to  dream  of  a  happ\'  encounter. 

And  aflcr  all  could  not  Britain  be  trusted  ?  Her  history 
stood  behind  her  :  She  had  ever  been  the  advocate  of  peace, 
the  champion  of  liberty.  A  free,  emancipated  Europe  I  It 
was  a  strange,  an  inspiring  thought  !  A  new  era  of  hope, 
of  industry,  of  progress. 

Beyond  all  came  the  ominous  words  of  Bismarck  to  his  mind. 

"  Peace  !     Before  all  things,  peace  !  " 

Aye.  and  not  only  that.  This  wise,  far-seeing  statesman 
— what  bad  he  said  at  his  last  exhortation  ? 

"  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  generosity  of  Great  Britain 
than  inctir  her  anger." 
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England  was  now  firm  set  on  her  purpose.  She  must 
advance  to  its  attainment  or  be  hurled  l>ack,  cnished.  And 
who  could  take  up  this  giant's  task  ?  Germany  ?  Impos- 
sible. 

But  this  was  not  ail.  Behind  England  was  America.  It 
was  the  whole  race — the  race  that  per\'aded  Ihe  world,  that 
gave  to  tlie  earth  its  histor\'  and  to  the  sea  its  .s|Hiech.  Here 
was  a  power  strong  as  that  of  clestiiiy.  Xot  all  that 
remaineil  of  mankind  could  keep  back  this  irresistible 
people. 

Her  purpose,  too — not  one  of  empire,  of  ravage,  of  posses- 
sion: rather  a  holy  and  religious  purpose  tiiat  had  for  aim 
the  union  of  the  world  in  one  eternal  bond  of  peace.  It  was 
the  dream  of  philosophy,  the  message  of  science,  the  yearn- 
ing of  art.  In  its  beneficent  light  the  earth  would  bloom  into 
new  beaut}'.  It  was  a  mission  that  no  brute  force  or  savage 
hate  could  stay  on  its  triumphant  course. 

Such  thoughts  coursed  through  the  Kaiser's  mind.  And 
then,  rising  suddenly,  he  exclaimed  : 

**  Prince,  I  accept  your  terms.  I  swear  to  assist  your  pur- 
pose. Germany  shall  submit  to  your  award.  Henceforth 
we  shall  be  allies  and  not  foes  !  ** 

The  Prince  of  Wales  sprang  up  in  eagerness  from  his  chair 
and  held  out  his  hand  : 

**  You  have  spoken  nobly,  nephew,"  he  said,  **  Your  trust 
in  us  shall  not  be  shaken.  Your  words  have  not  only  saved 
the  fate  of  Germany  :  they  have  saved  the  fate  of  the 
world  ! '' 

And  in  solemn  silence,  each  moved  by  deep  emotion,  these 
two  representatives  of  the  great  Teutonic  nations  clasped 
hands  in  token  of  their  sacred  compact. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 


now    THE    P.VRISIA 


WH  mil  liaiict  Iwliinii  our  ibnifitaiioiis,  "  wrote  i lie 
(iil  Blai.  As  a  mere  troiw.  .in  idle  mctapiior. 
tiie  phra.-se  would  sene.  but  as  a  lioscniition  cn' 
actual  fact  it  was  ihr  iroiti  Ixriiii;  justifieil  by  events. 

I'aris  was  not  in  lliu  least  degree  jubilant.  Altlinugh  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people  was  stirred  by  tlie  sheer  necessi- 
ties of  the  moment,  there  were  glimpses  of  rational  judgment 
which  showed  to  thoughtful  obser^-ers  that  gay  Lutetia 
would  be  herself  again  when  the  war  had  ended  and  not 
until  then. 

The  Mini5tr>'.  in  reality  tottering  to  its  base,  was  ostensi- 
bly propped  up  by  public  opinion. 

Now.  in  an  earnest,  self-sacrificing,  devoted  Paris,  this 
n-ould  have  been  impossible.  The  fierce  energy  of  the  citi- 
zens would  demand  rapid  success,  or  equally  rapid  change. 
But  here  a  more  cynical  mood  betrayed  itself.  "These 
cle^'cr  fellon-s  got  us  into  this  mess."  said  the  city  in  efiect, 
"  let  them  get  us  out  of  it  again.  They  inuHt  have  every 
chance  of  convincing  both  us  and  the  English  that  lliey  were 
not  mistaken  in  bringing  about  this  disastrous  war." 

This  wholly  unexpected  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  fickle 
Parisian  mob  did  not  reassure  the  President  and  M.  Hano- 
taux. 

"  During  the  Commune,"  murmured  the  head  of  the 
State.  "  a  man  was  in  power  one  week  and  forgotten  the 
next."  And  he  sighed  with  the  reflection  that  the  last  state 
of  that  man  was  better  than  the  fint. 
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**  My  dear  colleague,'*  replied  vAih  a  smile  the  fire-eadng 
scientist  whose  advent  to  the  Ministry'  of  Foreign  Afifairs  had 
proved  so  epoch-making,  **  Fate  is  often  feline.  We  are  be- 
ing played  with  belbre  the  moment  of  immolation.'* 

If  the  chiefs  of  the  Republic  secretly  expressed  such  opin- 
ions, who  shall  describe  the  loud-mouthed  fur\-  of  that  lai^ 
class  of  Parisians  whose  entire  fortunes  depended  on  the 
g^tification  of  the  expensive  tastes  cultivated  by  English 
milords  and  American  honourables  and  their  wives  and 
daughters. 

Where  was  now  the  Paris  hat.  where  the  gants  de  sutde  f 
Of  what  avail  were  the  gowns  of  Duse  and  the  dinners  of 
Josef?  The  hotels  and  emporia  of  fashion  closed,  the  large 
restaurants  empty,  the  Casino  mute — the  capital  of  the  world, 
oU  tan  s* amuse,  was  indeed  desolated. 

When  a  party  of  wealthy  shopkeepers  dined  at  Dtu'and's, 
both  proprietor  and  guests  groun4  their  teeth  in  silent  rage 
as  they  read  the  label  on  the  bottle  of  superior  champagne  : 
'*  The  same  as  supplied  to  England." 

Alas,  England  was  drinking  beer,  and  English  ladies  were 
wearing  goods  manufactured  in  Bradford  or  Manchester.- 

The  first  outbreak  of  real  patriotic  feeling  sprang  tumultu- 
ously  into  existence  when  the  news  came  that  Russia  had 
crumbled  into  fragments,  and  that  the  German  Emperor  had 
yielded. 

So  France  was  again  left  to  fight  on  unaided  to  the  bitter 
close.  Why  was  it  always  France  that  must  pour  forth  her 
blood  and  her  treasure  to  advance  a  cause  or  bolster  a  the- 
or>'  ?  Did  mankind  need  teaching  the  tenets  of  liberty — 
France  must  wade  through  accumulated  horrors  to  provide 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  with  an  object-lesson.  Did  the 
world  require  some  magnificent  demonstration  of  the  art  of 
empire — France  again  must  give  her  sons  and  her  millions  to 
scrawl  the  thesis  across  the  face  of  Europe.  And  when  Eng- 
land, the  all-per\'ading  power,  grew  so  arrogant  that  the  rest 
of  the  nations  panted  for  elbow-room,  the  final  outcome  was 
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that  Frauce  sliouid  be  tlown-trodden  to  )fi\'e  otiicr  nialcoii- 
tents  brcnthinj^'Space. 

For  a  time  it  .seemed  that  Pans  woiiiU  be  true  to  her  tnulj- 
tioiis.  and  bold  cacii  sitreet  as  a  banicaue.  and  each  house  oa 
a  fort. 

But  the  Tevcr  died  as  quickly  as  it  uro->e.  and  by  common 
consent  the  hUinie  lor  the  situation  waa  piaced  on  the  siioui- 
ders  01  the  auihoniies. 

Of  course  piilitics  ran  hii^h  in  the  cafes,  and  the  duties  of 
patriotism  were  prociaimetl  in  tlamboyant  terms. 

"  Citizens  and  brothers."  a  tremulous  wine- merchant  cried 
from  the  cckbratud  IltiuicvMrd  Haussmann.  as  he  addrcs.scd 
a  cron'd  of  customers,  "  Pan-i  miLsi  lie  true  to  her  traditions. 
We  must  give  our  last  sou.  spend  our  last  drop  of  blood,  in 
defence  of  these  stones  hallowed  by  the  footsteps  of  the  pio- 
neers of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity." 

Yet,  at  a  late  hour  that  night,  he  and  bis  wife  bid  all  their 
jeweller)'  and  the  greater  part  of  their  money  beneath  a  flag- 
Rone  which  supported  the  kitchen  boiler. 

For  the  truth  about  the  sortie  was  now  leaking  out,  and 
«\-en  the  vainglorious  survivors  found  it  necessary  to  depict 
the  courage  of  the  English  in  lurid  language,  if  only  to 
enhance  the  prodigies  of  valour  the)-  bad  themselves  per- 
formed.    Who  should  stay  such  Paladins  as  the  foe  ? 

The  President  and  M.  HanoUux  conferred  together  very 
seriously  when  the  German  Ambassador  communicated  to 
them  the  result  of  the  conversation  between  the  Emperor 
ftod  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  Are  we  to  expect,  then,"  M.  Hanotaux  said  in  freezing 
tones,  "  that  our  quondam  ally  is  about  to  become  an  active 
enemy  on  the  eastern  frontier,  in  obedience  to  this  new-found 
gospel  of  peace  and  brotherly  lo\'e  ?  " 

"  No.  sir,"  was  the  dignified  reply.  "  It  is  no  part  of 
His  Nfajesty's  programme  to  turn  traitor.  His  desires  were 
prosecuted  in  the  interests  ot  the  German  people,  but  he 
expressly    stipulated    that   be  should   be  esempted  from 
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further  co-operarion  in  the  war  save  in  the  gnise  of  a 
mediator.'* 

**  France  has  recei^'ed  little  help  from  German  arms  in  this 
quarrel,"  was  the  contemptuous  retort.  **  She  wishes  none 
from  her  diplomacy." 

**  Will  you  not  follow  the  example  of  Germany?"  said 
the  Ambassador. 

**  Never.'*  cried  the  Frenchmen,  speaking  together. 

The  Ambassador  then  withdrew. 

For  a  little  while  neither  spoke.  At  last  the  President 
said  :  **  My  dear  colleague,  what  is  to  be  the  end  ?  " 

**  We  mu.st  triumph."  The  words  were  brave,  but  the 
tone  was  not  that  of  assurance. 

*'  But  if  we  do  not  ?  I  tell  you  candidly  I  fear  the  worst. 
Investment  of  Paris  is  impossible  !  I  cannot  see  how  any 
point  of  the  lines  is  to  be  forced ;  yet  I  tremble.  The  un- 
broken successes  of  the  invaders,  their  indomitable  spirit, 
their  carelessness  of  consequences — above  all,  the  quiet  con- 
fidence with  which  Lord  Roberts  is  mo\4ng  his  forces  on  the 
west,  perplex  and  sadden  me.  What  if  Paris  be  carried  by 
a  coup  de  main  f ' ' 

*'  There  is  always  a  pistol,"  was  the  moody  response. 

**  Poufi  You  are  distracted  to  make  such  an  answer.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  myself,  or  of  you,  but  of  France.  What 
can  be  done  for  France  ?  " 

**  All  that  is  possible.  Secure  the  best  terms,  and  then, 
for  ourselves,  ban  jour  !  " 

Changed,  indeed,  was  the  tone  of  the  stout-hearted  minis- 
ter since  that  council  at  Versailles  in  May ! 

General  Saussier,  as  became  a  brave  soldier,  was  more 
hopeful. 

He  had  500,000  men  under  his  command,  not  counting 
the  Garde  de  Paris  and  the  citizen  battalions  now  doing  duty 
within  the  walls. 

His  defences  were  justly  deemed  impregnable.  His  com- 
munications south  and  east  of  the  capital  were  unimpaired, 
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and  he  had  s.-itisfnctoniy  armni^ed  for  a  strnnt;  curps  I'rom 
Chalons  10  throw  itself  in  the  path  of  Sir  Re<ivers  Duller. 
He  cotinted  upon  ilie  English  huriinij  themselves  vainiy 
ae^inst  :lic  circle  ox  forts,  \vhile  Fr.iuce  wxs  aiilwrtimi  her 
>■«  fiia^nificciit  etier^es  for  a  rinal  tifort  to  cnisU  the  persist- 
ent foe. 

.\  man  oi  rniossal  Iinilc.  jiid  nnwieiilv  \uihal,  '.he  French 
Cimimander  in-ChiL'f  tjore  charter  aiu—  i.hareer  to  the  eartli 
whii-t  he  cantertii  ironi  'T.mp  10  cami'  ai;<l  mnti  hattcrv"  to 
batten.'.  When  too  priy.sicnil\- exhanstc<i  himself  to  remain 
in  the  saddle  he  was  <irivcn  in  a  landau  on  his  tour  of  insi>ec- 
tion.  and  he  certainly  sncceetleii  in  impresstni;  tiificers  and 
men  alike  with  twlicf  in  his  saijacity  and  resjieci  for  his  un- 
flaftfrinK  enerpy. 

His  plans  were  well  laid  so  far  as  the  tactical  distribution 
of  his  troops  went.  Under  the  most  favourable  conditions 
his  great  opponent  must  require  some  hours  to  move  any 
material  section  of  his  army,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  keep- 
ing strict  watch  upon  the  British,  General  Saussier  could 
bring  to  bear  against  them  a  vastly  superior  force. 

These  considerations,  backed  by  the  2000  splendid  cannon 
that  peered  through  the  embrasures  of  the  fortifications, 
were  potent  reasons  for  the  hopefulness  of  the  French  niili- 
tar>'  chief 

He  looked  solely  at  facts.  The  President  and  M.  Hano- 
taux  thought  of  principles. 

Had  he  ticen  present  at  certain  midnight  drills  taking 
place  nightly  wthin  the  British  lines,  General  Saussier 
might  not  have  felt  so  confident. 

That  the  public  di<l  not  share  his  \iews  was  show-n  by  the 
actions  of  many  besides  the  keeper  of  the  estaminti  in  the 
Boulevard  Hans-smann.  The  real  reasons  were  ne\-er  avowed, 
but  it  was  surprising  to  note  the  numbers  of  women  and 
children  whom  their  male  protectors  thought  to  be  suffering 
from  the  ill  effects  of  a  hot  September. 

Trains  tra\-eUing  east  were  crowded  with  healtby-lotriuog 
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invalids,  all  of  whom  had  suddenly  discovered  the  marvel- 
lously  salubrious  qualities  of  the  Vosges  mountains. 

There  was  disturbance  even  within  the  sacred  circle  of  the 
arts. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  one  night,  when  the  peaceful  calm 
of  the  Tuileries  garden  was  only  accentuated  by  the  distant 
rumbling  of  commissariat  waggons  crossing  tJie  Pont  de  la 
Concorde,  a  small  group  of  men  were  busily  occupied  in  dig- 
ging deeply  beneath  the  trees  in  a  secluded  spot. 

Long  they  laboured,  and  when  the  trench  was  ample 
enough  they  solemnly  interred  two  heavy  packages,  securely 
bound  in  waterproof  cloths,  and  so  cumbrous  that  they 
required  the  united  strength  of  many  hands  to  lower  them 
with  ropes  into  the  grave-like  receptacle  prepared  for  them. 

The  diggers  were  men  whose  names  are  famous  through- 
out the  world,  and  they  were  rescuing  the  Venus  de  Milo 
fix>m  the  dangers  that  threatened  her. 

Once  before,  so  goes  the  legend,  has  the  beautiful  Aphro- 
dite descended  from  her  throne  in  the  Louvre  and  sought 
obscure  safety  at  the  hands  of  her  worshippers.  When  Prus- 
sian shells  began  to  rain  on  Paris  from  Chatillon  the  majestic 
statue  was  carefully  stowed  away  in  a  secret  resting-place 
until  siege  and  occupation  were  ended. 

And  now  the  scene  was  re-enacted  —  not  without  due 
cause.  If  3'ou  doubt  the  earnestness  of  these  devotees  at  the 
shrine  of  Venus,  you  should  read  the  inscription  on  the 
Rosetta  Stone  in  the  British  Museum. 

When  Napoleon  took  the  bronze  horses  from  St.  Mark's, 
in  Venice,  he  was  compelled  by  treat}'  to  restore  them. 
England  never  gives  back  that  which  she  has  once  grasped, 
and  Aphrodite  must  never  gaze  with  calm  self-sufficiency  at 
Phoebus  Apollo.  So  she  was  hidden  for  a  space  beneath  the 
trees  of  the  Tuileries. 

Art  in  the  Quartier  Latin  was  not  so  serious. 

Here  the  painter,  the  musician,  and  the  man  of  letters 
foregathered  to  growl  at  everj'thing  and  everybody.     Paris 
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micrht  be  h>-piit>tisc<l  \>\-  the  dread  of  impeiidiiv^  enl.  but  !ioi 
so  the  children  of  Bolicmia. 

They  had  found,  to  their  ;jrcat  joy,  that  at  luast  (uie  iiro- 
prietor  of  a  rcMauniiit  so  liubbletl  over  with  pairioiic  iirdour 
tliat  an  tpigriin  .11  the  uxpeiL-*  of  the  Orici^h  nicam  a  free 
diimcr.  and  a  rousinij  spet^-h,  !i  la  palrie.  suiScu)  for  tiiu»n;!«- 
tioiied  additions  to  an  aircady  surfcitt.1l  ^late. 

Thus  did  Paris  fret  and  fume,  and  Mtir  unca>ily  ^us  tUouL;ii 
in  -hiniiKT  di.sturlxnl  by  ftartiil  dreams,  -.vliil.st  -•.  ."i.w  niiii.s 
anity  on  the  n*est  the  init;tit  of  Bntaiti  as.semblcd  in  dread 
and  portentous  array. 

And  there  was  no  danciut; — not  even  at  the  Bai  Bullier  nr 
the  Moulin  Rouge. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


THE  ELECTRIC   RIFLE. 


A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  Seine  will  show  that 
Lord  Roberts  had  well  chosen  the  position  of  his  ad- 
vanced lines.     He  practically  held  the  whole  of  the 
Seine  Valley  in  front  of  the  forts  of  Marly  and  Cormeilles, 
two  of  the  strongest  fortified  posts  in  the  banliau  of  Paris. 

Had  the  French  been  wise  enough  to  convert  the  Plateau 
de  THautie,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  into  another 
Plevna  redoubt,  as  they  had  always  intended  to  do  since  the 
Franco-German  war  of  1870-71,  the  British  would  not  so 
easily  have  gained  a  footing  in  close  proximity  to  the  outer 
ceinture  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 

But  the  Germans  were  at  Versailles  almost  before  the  Paris- 
ians realised  that  the  investment  of  their  beloved  capital  was 
really  about  to  be  accomplished,  and  now  the  English  Moltke 
had  gripped  the  city  whilst  its  inhabitants  were  still  talking 
of  driving  him  into  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  the  task  essaved  bv  the  British  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  infinitely  more  arduous  than  that  set  to  his 
predecessor. 

The  Germans  were  called  upon  to  besiege  a  strong  fortress 
which  required  investing  lines  of  forty  miles  in  length :  Lord 
Roberts,  to  achieve  his  end  by  the  same  means  would  need 
to  enclose  a  circle  of  1 25  miles. 

To  state  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  is  to  demonstrate 
its  impracticability,  and  the  hero  of  Kandahar  was  not  the 
man  to  waste  time  upon  the  impossible.  Paris  was  either  to 
be  carried  by  a  coup,  or  not  carried  at  all. 
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Already,  arrani^ements  ivere  iu  progress  for  strong  nan- 
forceinents  to  be  bent  trom  the  two  Gt^rman  expeditions,  now 
set  at  liberty,  and  Sir  Redvcrs  Boiler  was  rapidly  making 
his  way  through  Southern  France.  But  the  skilled  soldier 
wiio  had  lK)rne  tlic  brunt  ot*  war  well  knew  that  if  his  plan 
succeeiieil  he  had  enough  trooi>s  and  to  spare  for  the  puqK)se. 
If  it  faiieil.  he  was  in  no  worse  (XKiition  than  i)cforc.  as  iie  did 
not  intend  to  UM:ie>^4y  sjxjud  the  livcb  oi  hi^  iiien  once  he 
became  conviuccti  nf  the  iuutilily  of  his  project. 

Delay  was  couMripiently  undesirable.  It  only  i;ave  the 
enemy  time  to  put  hib  house  in  order:  and  if  ihe  sole  means 
of  .subiui;ating  France  was  to  ignore  the  capital  fur  a  tune 
and  contimu*  to  overrun  the  provinces,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  non-success  of  an  assault  iu  no  way  altered  the  general 
sitiution. 

General  Saussier,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  generalis- 
simo of  the  French  forces,  considered  that  his  adversar>'  had 
placed  himself  in  an  untenable  position  by  occupying  the 
Achircs-Poissy  line. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  bird  flies,  a  direct  assault  upon 
the  en\nrons  of  Paris  was  out  of  the  question.  Three  times 
does  the  Seine  interpose  its  sinuous  course  between  the 
Ach^res  plateau  and  the  walls  of  the  capital. 

Ever>'  position  north  and  south  of  the  river  is  covered  by 
forts  deemed  impregnable.  The  French  commander  scouted 
the  idea  of  an  attack  by  the  south,  with  Marly,  St.  Cyr,  Ver- 
sailles, Chltillon,  and  the  rest  blocking  the  way,  whilst  a 
rapid  crossing  at  Conflans,  with  the  objective  of  a  northerly 
attack  by  the  St.  Denis  side,  although  the  only  remaining 
method  open  for  an  advance,  was  surely  impossible  through 
countr>'  dominated  by  such  strongholds  as  Cormeilles,  Cotil- 
lons, Franconville.  Montmorenc>'.  Montlignon,  and  Domon. 

In  a  word.  General  Saussier  and  his  staff  were  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  Lord  Roberts's  intentions  or  their  conceivable 
development,  so  they  contented  themselves  with  perfecting 
the  telephonic  and  telegraphic  communications  between  the 
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outl^-ing^  forts  and  the  inner  circle,  with  its  three  huge 
entrenched  camps,  and  there  waited  impatiently  until  a  defi- 
nite move  by  the  assailant  might  enable  them  to  cnish  him 
with  greater  certainty. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait. 

When  Lord  Rol)erts  had  armed  two  Special  Sennce  Corps, 
of  50.000  men  each,  with  Mr.  Thompsons  electric  rifle — this 
being  its  common  but  misleading  name — and  their  com- 
manders. Generals  Massy  and  Alleyne  respectively,  were  able 
to  assure  him  that  the  troops  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  novel  properties,  he  resolved  forthwith  to  put  the  weapon 
to  the  supreme  test  of  active  service. 

There  could  be  no  question  of  its  efficiency.  Repeated 
experiment  had  demonstrated  this  beyond  the  domain  of 
doubt.  The  one  point  that  could  only  be  determined  by  a 
battle  was  its  moral  effect  upon  the  enemy. 

Here,  it  is  true,  opinions  differed,  but  Lord  Roberts  be- 
lieved in  the  invention  as  fully  as  did  Lord  Wolseley,  and 
both  distinguished  soldiers  were  more  enthusiastic  in  this 
respect  than  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  for  he  modestly  dis- 
claimed the  authority  of  an  expert  in  warfare. 

It  is  now  time  to  disclose  the  exact  nature  of  this  remark- 
able arm,  whose  prime  quality  was  that  it  rendered  hostili- 
ties by  night  far  more  deadly  than  during  a  similar  battle  by 
day. 

Mr.  Thompson  had  left  the  Lee-Metford  magazine  rifle 
untouched  internally.  He  had  only  added  a  small  but 
intensely  powerful  electric  lamp,  which  fitted  easily  on  to  the 
flanges  of  the  back-sight. 

So  far  there  was  nothing  in  the  idea  save  a  neat  adaptation 
of  the  search  light,  with  its  motive  power  derived  from  a 
simple,  tiny,  and  well-constructed  batter>',  charged  with  a 
voltage  sufficient  to  bum  for  four  hours  if  constantly  in  use. 
A  spare  coil,  carried  with  the  ammunition,  could  r.adily  be 
applied  by  the  soldier  whilst  in  action.  Thus  eight  hours  of 
continuous  service  was  secured,  and  it  was  computed  that 
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even  in  the  hottest  oni;ai;cmeiit  the  iiiten'ais  obtained  by  ctm 
fact  tliat  each  shot  tired  cxtini^uisiicd  the  lii;ht  automati- 
cally until  it  was  again  brouglit  into  play  by  the  user,  wouiu 
yield  a  total  pcrioti  ui  twelve  iiours  duration  01  sunice. 

But  Mr.  Thompson  n'as  a  ^killi.-<l  optician,  in  addition  to 
hill  proi'cssional  attaiiiuients  as  au  ekx'iricai  eniptieer. 

What  he  had  dotie.  unaided,  was  to  solve  the  many  prob- 
lems attending  ihi:  reiraciion  ut  litiiit. 

An  ordinan'  search-lamp  invariably  spreads  its  iK-atns  in  a 
V.  and  even  this  concentration  is  only  obtained  by  redectora. 
which  compel  the  rays  to  travel  in  a  definite  direction, 
rather  than  I'ollow  their  natural  diffusion  towards  alt  points 
of  a  sphere. 

After  years  of  untiring  endeavour  this  quiet  and  unassum- 
ing genius  had  discovered  a  means  of  refracting,  or  UteraUy 
breaking,  the  rays  of  hght,  by  passing  them  through  a 
double  prism  at  their  only  avenue  of  outlet,  wbereb}-  they  all 
travelled  in  almost  parallel  lines. 

The  result  was  that  at  a  distance  of  fifty,  dgbty.  or  e^-en 
one  hundred  jards,  the  radius  covered  by  the  powerfiil  illu- 
minant  within  the  lamp  did  not  exceed  a  circle  of  six  inches 
in  diameter. 

It  was  a  mere  matter  of  adjustment  to  obtain  the  subse- 
quent result  that  a  bullet  fired  from  a  rifle  accurately  fitted 
with  one  of  these  lamps  should  lodge  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  light. 

It  did  not  matter  bow  the  rifle  was  held  or  fired.  Let  that 
murderous  ray  rest  for  an  instant  upon  any  appreciable 
object  the  pressure  of  the  trigger  made  it  mathematically 
certain  that  in  the  same  fraction  of  a  second  the  projectile 
was  lodged  in  the  precise  locality  illumined  by  the  lamp. 

There  could  be  no  mistake,  or  de^Halion,  or  wavering. 

If  the  bolder  of  the  weapon  were  gifted  with  ordinary  eye- 
sight, be  could  be  quite  positive  that  where  the  light  fell. 
there  could  be  strike. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Lord  Roberts  was  eager  to  tiy  this 
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portentous  arm  under  its  own  peculioi-  conditioiLs — for  the 
darker  the  night,  the  more  effective  it  became — now  that 
Lord  WoLselej-  lully  approved  of  his  tclegraptied  resolution 
to  attaclc  Paris  immediately. 

There  were  no  guns  of  position  with  the  British  army,  for 
the  reason  already  detailed — that  a  regular  siege  of  the 
French  capital  at  this  stage  of  the  war  must  ha\-e  sa\-oiired 
of  the  ijrotesque. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  the  memorable  sortie,  when  Lord 
Roberts  liad  received  intelligence  of  the  saiUng  from  Ham- 
burg of  50.000  men  of  the  Duke' s  force,  and  the  whole  of  the 
recently  arrived  contingent  from  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, he  gave  orders  for  a  strong  artillers'  attack  to  be  made 
on  the  French  positions  domiimted  by  the  Forts  de  Cor- 
meilles,  de  Cotillons,  and  de  Franconville. 

To  engage  in  a  duel  with  the  magnificent  ordnance  con- 
tained ia  those  fortresses  would,  of  course,  only  mean  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  field-guns.  But  by  constant 
change  of  position,  by  utilising  the  cover  of  trees  in  the  well- 
wooded  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  by  constant 
effort  to  discount  the  range  of  the  stationary  monsters  in  the 
fixed  batteries,  the  British  gunners  were  able  to  avoid  con- 
siderable lass  whilst  very  materially  annoying  the  French 
infantry. 

Two  British  divisions  were  also  sent  to  the  front  to  keep 
things  mo^'ing,  and  when  he  heard  the  news  General  Saussier 
exclaimed,  whilst  being  lifted  on  to  liis  horse  : 

"St.  Denis,  then  !  It  is  well.  These  English  will  be 
butchered." 

In  the  north,  the  French  army  was  agog  nHth  excitement. 
Train  after  train  conveyed  troops  along  the  railway  of  the 
Grand  Ceiuture,  and  an  imposing  army  of  soldiers  quickly 
gathered  at  Enghien,  behind  the  fort  now  intermittently 
engaged  by  the  British  artillery'. 

Lord  Roberts  paid  not  the  sUghtest  heed  to  the  proceed- 
ing in  this  quarter. 
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At  midday  he  insnected  the  two  Special  Seivice  Corps, 
wliicli  were  drami  np  on  smiic  levtl  land  close  to  the  Seine 
at  Poissy, 

He  was  I'uUy  satisfied  with  the  appearance  and  constitution 
of  the  twenty  -tmni;  t>rii;aues  into  which  they  were  ilivided. 
They  were  s.-'.in  dismissed  I'roin  the  parade  and  ad\'iscd  to 
take  complete  rest  iiiitU  H.  -,»  p.m.,  when  a  ijood  meal  would 
l>e  M;ncd  to  them.      A  ti(;nur:;l  miistcr  was  ordered  for  <i.y~). 

[t  wa.s  eleven  m  doik  bcl'ore  the  rounds  of  continuous  lir- 
ini;  t)v  the  Freiidi  pickets  at  St.  (icnnain  en  I^jye  appri.sed 
the  defenders  of  .my  move  towards  the  s.mtb. 

And  it  was  here  that  the  British  rcceiveil  their  lirst  con- 
viucina;  inipre--Mon  of  the  itrniilc  ■.-tfecl  of  the  iiew  rifle. 
When  they  came  to  close  quarters  witli  a  French  division 
they  found  that  instead  of  indulfinni^  in  the  ilesuitorj-  and 
uncertain  nature  of  fighting  in  the  dark,  they  could  act  with 
a  precision  that  could  not  pos.sibly  lie  attained  during  the 
hours  of  daylight. 

Not  only  did  cver\-  missile  lodge  in  the  body  of  an  oppo- 
nent, but  there  was  no  wild  and  indiscriminate  firing;  ammu- 
nition was  not  thrown  away,  and  effective  response  was 
impossible,  as  the  piercing  rays  from  the  lamps  blinded  their 
opponents  whenex-er  they  stro\-e  to  come  to  close  quarters. 

To  say  that  the  French  were  seized  vnty^  panic  would  be 
to  do  an  injustice  to  brave  and  determined  men.  They  were 
simply  bewildered,  amazed,  unable  to  grasp  the  sigiuficattc« 
of  the  infernal  device  which  smote  them  so  infallibly,  yet 
offered  no  tangible  explanation  of  its  frightful  qualities  to 
their  scattered  senses. 

Regiments  simply  melted  away  before  these  demoniac  rays 
that  brought  death  the  moment  they  were  sighted. 

A  hasty  retreat  behind  the  Fort  de  Marly  was  not  so  much 
a  terrified  rout  as  a  pelding  to  the  unseen  and  ineAitable. 
Men  could  not  stand  before  this  unknown  element  in  war- 
fare :  they  either  fled  or  died. 

Prior  to  the  attack  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  most  care- 
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fully  rc^'ised  the  complete  scheme  of  operations  with  the 
diWsional  generals  and  their  brigadiers.  The  first  division 
was  charged  with  the  capture,  if  possible,  of  the  formidable 
Fort  de  Marly,  witli  its  seven  huge  batteries.  Special  bri- 
gades were  told  off  to  deal  with  the  t^vo  strong  redoubts  on 
its  left  and  the  batter\'  in  rear. 

The  second  division,  led  by  Lieutenant-General  Alleyne. 
when  assured  of  the  probable  success  of  Massy' s  undertak- 
ing, in  which  it  bore  !io  part,  was  to  march  with  all  speed 
over  the  next  five  miles  and  attack  the  Batterv  and  Fort 
of  St.  Cyr,  the  Batteries  des  Bouviers,  and  the  two  Forts  de 
Hue. 

By  field  teleg^ph  the  Commander-in-Chief  should  be 
constantly  apprised  of  the  progress  of  events,  and  200,000 
men  were  ready  at  midnight  to  march  off  to  complete  the 
occupation  of  all  positions  taken  from  the  enemy. 

Everjrthing,  of  course,  in  this  remarkable  programme 
depended  upon  the  demoralising  influence  of  the  new  arm, 
but  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  troops  could  unaided 
dimb  bastions,  cross  outworks,  and  glacis,  or  swim  ditches. 

Each  brigade  carried  with  it  a  large  number  of  light  but 
solid  gang^vays,  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  fire- 
escape.  With  these  the  broadest  moats  and  the  highest 
walls  could  be  surmounted  either  on  the  level  or  at  a  steep 
gradient.  The  wheels  were  so  arranged  that  one  gangway 
could  cross  over  another,  whilst  three  of  these  novel  scaHng- 
ladders,  placed  side  by  side,  formed  a  fairly  broad  road. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  with  the  detached  batter>' 
lying  three  miles  north-west  of  the  Fort  de  Marly. 

It  was  taken  whilst  its  guns  were  still  roaring  forth  their 
opening  message  of  defiance. 

There  was  no  earthly  chance  of  a  reasonable  defence  being 
made.  No  portion  of  a  human  body  could  show  itself  on 
bastion  or  in  embrasure,  but  an  ounce  of  lead  was  promptly 
planted  therein. 

A  company  of  Zouaves  flung  themselves  desperately  down 
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an  escirpinent  to  prevent  a  lodgment  beinq  effected  by  one 
ol'  the  scaling-ladders.  Tliey  were  shot  down  to  ;i  man  within 
half  a  minute. 

Tile  tirel  ivai  difficulty  nrcstfiited  itself  when  the  leading 
division  nrached  the  precincts  of  the  siKantic  Fort  du  Mariy. 

Here  a  number  01  bcarch-lii^hts  sn'ept  the  landscape  and 
jjavc  the  '^uunere  an  oppiinunity  to  make  '."ood  practice  ;it  a 

The  British  i<)ss  was  severe  during  the  advance,  hut  the 
moment  that  the  ittacker^  ^ot  within  stnkiu);  distance  the 
position  was  at  once  reversed. 

Acting  under  the  orders  01  their  odicers.  the  men  devoted 
their  attention  solely  to  the  apparatus  of  the  search-lights. 
When  these  were  tunietl  upon  the  assailants,  both  officers 
and  men  were  promptly  rendered  powerless  by  the  glare, 
but  from  precisely  the  same  cause  a  strong  shadow  was  cost 
on  the  machine  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  nithin  its  radius, 
and  a  few  telling  shots  sufficed  to  knock  it  to  pieces. 

Thenceforth  the  work  degenerated  into  mere  slaughter. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  business  infected  e\'en  the  brav- 
est spirits  in  the  French  army.  From  out  the  gloom  a 
man  suddenly  perceived  a  jet  of  bright  light  dart  towards 
bim. 

It  flashed  for  an  instant  upon  his  breast,  or  arm,  or  head, 
or  thigh,  and  quicker  than  consciousness  itself  came  the  dull 
crunch  of  a  projectile,  the  \'i\'id  ray  disappeared  in  the  v<nd 
whence  it  spning,  whilst  the  surrounding  darkness  deepened 
into  insensibility,  perchance  into  eternity. 

So  sudden  and  awful  were  the  different  attacks,  and  so  uq> 
exampled  in  the  rapidity  of  their  final  achie%-eroent,  that 
General  Saussier  might  rave  and  storm  as  he  chose  at  his 
telegraphists — they  could  seldom  get  a  second  answer  from 
the  locality  indicated  by  the  first  message  which  announced 
the  advance  of  the  British. 

From  the  Fort  de  Marly  se\'eral  communications  of  a 
vague  and  cooAicting  tutiire  were  received,  u  the  extent  of 
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its  area  demanded  a  protracted  conflict  before  it  could  be 
occupied  e\-en  under  the  weird  and  uncanny  conditions  of  this 
unprecedented  conflict  betn-eeii  iielpless  humanity  and  im- 
placable science. 

"The  English  arc  attacking  in  force,  but  are  sufiering: 
bea\-j-  loss  under  our  splendid  fire."  clicked  the  telegraph. 

Fi\-e  minutes  later  :  "  Regret  to  intbmi  you  that  Xo.  3 
Battery*  and  the  Moscow  Redoubt  have  been  captured." 

"What  folly  is  this?"  roared  the  astounded  General. 
"  Captured  ?  Is  it  an  afloir  of  pigeons,  then  >.  Ask  that 
madman  to  leave  the  instrtiraent." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  cauie  the  reply  in  answer  to  a  iuri- 
ous  question.  "  Colonel  Berthier  attempted  their  recapture, 
but  sur^'ivors  say  that  e\'er}~one  is  bewitched.  I«os.  1,  a, 
and  5  Batteries  have  fallen.  The  Conunaudant  is  here.  He 
wishes  to  say " 

Silence. 

Never  again  did  General  Sausder  get  word  or  dgn  from 
the  superb  fort  that  controlled  the  wide  plateau  of  Marly, 
save  the  stem  summons  sent  to  him  at  dawn,  when  its  guns 
were  turned  upon  Mont  Valerien  and  Meudon. 

The  telephone  from  Versailles  was  even  more  dramatic. 

Although  the  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
was  in  personal  communication  with  his  leader,  he  could  say 
naught  of  value.  The  noise  of  the  fighting  to  the  north 
could  be  heard  plainly  enough,  but  the  officer  was  quite  un- 
able to  explain  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  big  guns  at 
Marly,  or  the  wholly  unaccountable  collapse  of  its  associated 
batteries  and  redoubts. 

General  Saussier  was  at  St.  Denis,  many  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  he  was  nearly  beside  himself  with  rage. 
He  thundered  fierce  questions  and  fiercer  denunciations 
along  the  wire,  but  his  auditor  could  only  answer  that  he 
bad  sent  off  many  mounted  messengers  to  make  inquiries. 

At  last  he  assured  the  chief  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
concerning  the  fate  of  St.  Germain  and  Marly.     They  were 
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belli  by  the  Bntisli.  but  liotr  or  why  thiii  uiin-nrraDtablt:  l-oI- 
lapiie  bad  occurred  he  could  not  tell. 

Ha  I  more  news.  \'crsaillt.-s  itself  was  attacked.  Xow  he 
could  promiM:  jirctit*;  iimJlincnct:.  There  was  bea\y  tiritii; 
.11  the  iroiit.  Troiipii  wurc  bciii;;  iiumcd  up  in  snpp)rt. 
They  wurc  yt  uuuiwrous  :itid  >j  >kitfui1y  disposed  that  the 
British  must  Ih:  Intrieu  l>ack. 

What  >vas  ;his  i"  A  retreat  '  Wt.  a  uis^racetul  panic. 
Mull  nihhi.-u  hy  >,iymi*  that  :Ui-  !^nl;ii^i^  iV.uiriii  wuh  lN>ttli.-ti 
tii*htiiini^. 

Sorrv".  but  be  must  really  go  ouisjue  and  uke  his  position 
with  the  troops. 

He  did  not  replace  the  receivers  upon  the  switches,  and 
his  perplexed  inferior,  now  quite  dumt'ounded  with  surprise, 
plainly  heard  the  sounds  of  musketry',  the  cries  of  tbt:  com- 
batants, and  the  indescribable  noise  of  conflict. 

But  these  indications  of  passing  events  soon  died  away, 
and  Versailles  was  thenceforth  mute. 

Sauasier  thought  he  must  certainly  be  losing  his  wits  when 
in  rapid  succession  came  news  of  irreparable  disaster  at  Bou- 
vier3,  de  Buc,  Bois  d'Arcis,  and  Satory. 

It  was  now  almost  dawn.  Surely  something  could  be 
done.  Were  the  unparalleled  fortifications  of  Paris  made  of 
gossamer,  then,  that  they  fell  thus  before  the  breath  of  the 
invader's  nostrils.'  He  must  go  personally  and  ascertain 
the  precise  extent  and  significance  of  the  night's  trans- 
actions. 

A  special  train  brought  the  French  leader  and  his  staff  by 
the  inner  circle  railway  to  the  Kort  d'Issy,  and  here  they 
awaited  the  growing  daylight  with  an  impatience  and  dis- 
may ever  heightened  by  the  receipt  of  disjointed  reports, 
all  couched  in  the  pbraseolog)-  of  unexplained  .but  complete 
disaster. 

Troops  might  gallop,  or  march,  or  be  carried  by  train 
•cross  Paris  from  St.  Denis,  or  Pantin.  or  Vincennes,  pour* 
ing  in  seemingly  countless  multittides  towards  the  south* 
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west — when  they  reached  Chdtillon  and  Vanvres  they  only 
found  themselves  subjected  to  a  pitiless  hail  of  lead  from  for- 
tifications which  yesterday  were  the  brass  bosses  upon  their 
apparently  impenetrable  shield. 

And  if  one  night  of  mysterious  horror  could  achieve  so 
much,  what  might  not  the  next  witness  ? 

General  Saussier  hoped  that  his  self-torturing  questions 
would  be  answered  by  a  friendly  bullet. 


W" 


CHAPTER   XLI. 


7ILL  >-ou  not  sleep,  sir.  :br  a  little  while? "'  ^id  a 
member  ■>!'  Lord  Rotwrts  s  sViS,  as  he  gazed 
juxiousiv  at  the  devp  lines  and  liaicgard  expres- 
sion in  the  Cbiers  I'nce  during  a  momentary-  lull  in  the  furi- 
ous artilleo'  ^iuel  that  had  been  in  progress  all  day  between 
the  Forts  de  Buc  and  d'Iss)-. 

The)-  were  seated  in  a  bomb-proof  building  within  the 
fint-nanied  fortification,  and  had  been  eagerly  acnitinising  a 
complete  plan  of  the  southern  defences  of  Paris  which  was 
found  in  the  Commandant's  quarters. 

Long  had  they  pondered  o\'er  different  expedients,  until 
the  English  General's  n-earj-  eyes,  which  he  had  not  closed 
in  rest  for  thirty-six  hours,  refused  for  the  time  to  carry  to. 
his  active  brain  the  meaning  of  the  lines  and  dots  and 
shaded  sections  that  signified  so  much,  yet  were  so  complex 
in  their  minuteness. 

"  Try  and  lie  down  for  at  least  an  hour,"  urged  his  sjnn- 
patbettc  companion.  "  You  may  break  down  to-night,  and 
think  what  that  means  to  us." 

Lord  Roberts  smiled — so  ideasantly  that  for  an  instant  the 
shadow  of  overpowering  responsibility  was  driven  from  his 
brow. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Everett,"  he  said.  "  I  will  fol- 
low your  advice  if  you  tell  me  what  rest  means. ' ' 

Rest,  with  his  iron  grip  on  Paris,  with  400.000  British 
troops  even  now  making  final  preparations  for  the  supreme 
cBbit  of  the  campaign,  with  half  a  oiiUioa  of  freniMd  oppo- 
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nents  bracing  every  ner\'e  to  repel  the  blow  which  they  knew 
must  fall  that  night — rest,  with  the  thoughts  of  the  ci\nlised 
world  centred  upon  the  undertaking  to  which  he  was  com- 
mitted— rest  under  such  conditions  could  onlv  be  found  in 

m 

reckless  abandonment  to  all-engrossing  work. 

To  strive  to  court  sleep  would  be  but  to  yield  to  madden- 
ing anxiety. 

So  Colonel  Everett  did  not  press  the  point,  nor  did  he 
attempt  a  definition. 

After  shading  !iis  eyes  with  his  hand  for  a  brief  space. 
Lord  Roberts  coiitinueil  : 

'*  Saussier,  of  course,  is  cramming  ever>'  available  man 
into  Southern  Paris  between  the  Seine  at  Point  du  Jour  and 
the  Point  National.*' 

**  That  may  be  regarded  as  certain,"  assented  the  other. 
It  is  the  best  thing  he  can  do  in  our  interest." 
May  I  ask  why  you  think  so,  sir,"  said  Colonel  Everett, 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  remark. 

**  Because  his  troops  will  learn  more  easily  the  full  details 
of  last  night's  operations.  What  should  you  think,  Everett, 
if  you  knew  that  when  darkness  fell  you  would  be  attacked 
by  a  courageous  enemy  whose  mere  coming  meant  death,  by 
some  mysterious  device,  to  every  combatant  encountered  ?  *  * 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  that  officer  with  a  laugh,**  for  my  own 
part  I  should  look  to  you  for  orders. '  * 

The  Commander-in-Chief  waved  aside  the  compliment. 

**  Under  such  circumstances,"  he  replied,  **  I  fear  that  my 
only  plan  would  be  to  head  the  first  regiment  detailed  to 
meet  the  assault." 

**  If  that  be  Saussier's  notion,"  said  Everett,  **  our  men 
will  oblige  him  readily,  for  he  is  as  big  as  the  side  of  a  house. 
They  can't  miss  him." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Lieutenant-General  Alleyne. 

**  I  came  along  to  assure  you  that  the  Special  Ser\-ice 
Corps  is  eager  to  be  at  work  again.     My  chief  diflSculty  has 
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been  to  tecp  out  the  croiv-ds  of  volunteers  to  nil  our  small 
casualty  list,  and  Ma,s9y  telbine " 

"  Wliy  are  nt  you  in  l)etl?'"  demanded  Lord  Roberts 
suddenly. 

"  In  l>ed  !  "  Tlie  'livisiunal  leader  .spoke  as  though  he 
had  never  hcani  01  such  :i  Kicality. 

"  Yes.  Re  "tfat  oucv  .iiid  ijei  Mime  lioiirs'  ilecn.  A  nice 
meas  we  shall  lie  in  ii'  ymi  are  knocked  up  to-ni^ht.  And 
tell  Ma.'-sv  ihi;  s.imc  tiling.  ;\i't  :::n>ilitT  word.  pleaMc.  -See 
me  here  at  ten,  ' 

His  lordship  evidently  feared  that  his  companion  niii^ht 
s^y  something  wiien  Allu>  lie  had  retired,  for  lie  said  peremp- 
torily ;  "  Get  me  the  parade  elates.  Colonel  Ev-erett.  from 
ever\'  division  to  hand,  and  ask  the  Intelligence  Department 
to  clearly  mark  on  a  sketch  map  the  present  location  of  e^'er}' 
brigade." 

Colonel  Everett  met  the  Adjutant -General  outside. 

"  Don't  say  a  word  to  the  Chief  about  his  looking  tired," 
be  whispered,  "  or  he  '11  snap  your  head  off." 

The  Adjutant-General  got  safely  away,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Harington. 

Now.  Lord  Roberts  had  a  soft  place  in  bis  heart  for  the 
handsome  young  guardsman,  from  whom  all  traces  of  his 
recent  disablement  had  disappeared,  and  as  he  really  felt 
thoroughly  fatigued,  he  said,  graciotisly  enough  : 

"  Tell  me.  Harington,  what  you  would  recommend.  I 
cannot  sleep,  but  I  want  a  pick-me-up,'* 

Teddy  looked  at  his  superior  and  noted  his  utterly  worn 
appearance.     As  usual,  he  came  straight  to  the  point. 

"  If  I  were  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  would  have  a  good  wash." 

The  Chief  was  delighted  with  the  notion.  It  had  ne^-er 
struck  him.  By  rummaging  around  they  disco\-ered  the 
materials,  and  when  a  blis.^ul  moment  of  relief  had  come 
from  a  liberal  application  of  cold  water,  his  lordship  suddenly 
cried  : 

"  Had  anotber  letter  from  the  girl  to-day  ?  " 
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Hoiington  was  ready  this  time. 

"  Yes,  sir."  he  answered.  "  Irene  is  a  marTclloas  woman. 
I  don't  believe  anyone  but  herself  could  have  got  a  note 
through  from  the  liospital  d6p6t  to-day,  or  e^-en  found  out 
where  I  was.    But  it  turned  up  all  right  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  she  say  anything  spedal  ? " 

"  Only  that  she  hoped  that  I  n-ould  not  be  hurt  during 
the  street  fighting  to-night  in  Paris." 

"  Ah.  she  thinks  we  11  get  there,  then.  Anything 
else  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  general  interest,  sir." 

If  anxiety  blended  with  confidence  and  happy  augury 
were  thus  to  be  found  within  the  British  lines,  a  ver^-  diSer- 
ent  state  of  affairs  obtained  in  the  belei^uered  dty. 

Four  of  the  five  great  railway  termini  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Seine  were  crowded  with  terrified  fugitives.  Pretence 
was  now  thrown  to  the  winds,  and  distracted  men,  resolved 
personally  to  stay  and  give  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  capi- 
tal, were  nevertheless  madly  endeavouring  to  diqtatch  their 
loved  ones  to  places  of  safety. 

Appalling  scenes  occurred  at  the  Gare  de  I'Est  and  Gare 
de  Vincennes,  which  were  thronged  with  frenzied  multitudes, 
and  matters  became  so  serious  that  at  lost  the  railway  author- 
ities imperatively  demanded  military  protection,  and  refused 
to  send  out  any  more  trains. 

These  things  became  known  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which,  with  the  Senate,  was  in  perpetual  sessiou,  and  Min- 
isters quailed  before  the  furious  interpolations  hurled  at 
them  from  all  quarters,  without  order  or  decorum  or  sem- 
blance of  debate. 

At  lost  M.  Bourgeois  managed  to  gain  a  hearing.  He 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  uttered  that  which 
was  in  all  men's  hearts,  but  which  none  had  hitherto  dared  to 
speak. 

"  M.  lePrfcstdent,"  he  cried  in  ringing  tones,  "  Fiance  has 
been  led  into  abysmal  depths  of  folly  by  the  incapacity  and 
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wilful  arTx>gaiictt  oi  her  !>eir-i>tyled  rulers.  This  is  a  war  of 
individuals,  not  ot  nauons.  These  soidiers  tliundenng  at 
our  jjateri  arc  the  avengers  of  a  crime :  our  citizens,  who 
arc  being  ^hot  don-ii  in  the  streets  hy  their  own  brothers,  are 
the  sad  \-iclinis  i>f  a  ininuteriai  blunder.  Shall  nu  one  ?^ve 
France  ?  I^  uiy  liu:  to  Ik:  taken  a:>  a  traitor  Iwcause  I  pro- 
claim iheiie  awful  truths  ?  Uc  it  so.  I  will  die  chcen'uiiv  if 
thcruibre  my  voice  ^iiail  prevail  iu  the  cause  of  my  oftpresiied 
and  distracted  couiitn' "' 

.\  fierce  uuibursi  of  <lvimnciatioii  drowned  his  5i>eech.  but 
he  stood  coldly  impas.->ivt:  through  it  all.  and  it  was  a  bii;Uly 
aiguificaiit  fact  that  when  a  uii:mi>er  of  the  Extreme  Leit  roNc 
and  moved  the  aujonniment  of  the  Chamber  until  9  p.m. — it 
being  :heti  six  o'clock— there  was  hardly  a  dissentient. 

The  reijrcsentatives  of  the  people  ni*bcd  lo  uLe  counsel 
with  each  other  before  they  committed  themselves  in  open 
debate. 

When  the  House  reassembled,  it  was  noted  that  neither 
M.  Bourgeois  nor  M.  Hanotaux  was  present,  which  n-as 
odd,  for  between  such  autagonists  rapprocktmenl  was  surely 
impossible.  It  was  even  rumoured  that  they  had  met  to 
fight  a  duel  forthuith,  but  reasonable  men  scouted  the  sug- 
gestion. 

Meanwhile  some  comfort  was  taken  from  the  sensible  ap- 
peal made  by  a  subordinate  Minister.  He  asked  members  to 
give  their  support  to  the  Go%'enunent  at  least  until  the  mor- 
row. The  Chamber  would  not  adjourn  throughout  the 
night,  and  half-hourly  bulletins  of  a  thoroughly  authentic 
nature  would  be  issued. 

All  knew  what  this  statement  signified.  An  attack  was 
expected  that  night.  If  it  was  successfully  repelled  the 
Government  would  still  strive  to  grapple  with  the  sittiatioD. 
If  not — ah.  who  could  say  what  would  happen  ? 

General  Sau.ssier  was  more  energetic  than  ever. 

He  felt  sure  that  the  Porte  de  \'ersailles  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  the  British  advauce,  and  he  [daoed  the  dis- 
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trict  between  the  Fort  d'Issy  aud  Vanvres  in  such  a  complete 
state  of  defence  that  even  under  the  demoniac  conditions  of 
the  previous  night's  fighting,  anything  like  a  sustained 
assault  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Still  uninformed  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  weapon  used  by  the  English — which, 
as  Lord  Roberts  surmised,  was  discussed  with  bated  breath 
by  ever>'  human  being  in  Paris — he  realised  its  properties 
sufficiently  to  endeavour  to  minimise  it  by  preparing  huge 
bonfires  at  ever>'  available  point,  and  these  were  to  be  lighted 
at  the  first  sign  of  an  attack  in  force. 

When,  therefore,  two  divisions  of  the  British  army  came 
in  touch  with  the  French  outposts  a  little  before  midnight 
some  very  desperate  and  determined  fighting  took  place 
without  any  definite  result  being  achieved. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  cheered  by  the  report  that 
their  soldiers  were  holding  the  position  with  splendid  effect, 
and  Lord  Roberts  was  almost  unmanned  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  brave  troops  were  suffering  so  grievously  with  no 
apparent  hope  of  success. 

Their  mission  was  to  spend  themselves  and  be  spent  in  the 
hopeless  task  of  striving  to  carr>'  an  impregnable  position, 
but  they  were  in  reality  contributing  as  fully  towards  the 
ultimate  victory  as  were  the  gallant  comrades  whose  happier 
lot  it  was  to  first  surmount  the  inner  Une  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. 

For  Alley ne*s  and  Massy  *s  Special  Service  Corps  were 
now  marching  swiftly  towards  the  real  point  of  the  attack, 
through  the  suburb  of  Montrouge,  with  its  triple  roads  to 
Paris  by  the  Portes  de  Ch&tillon,  d*  Orleans,  and  de  Mon- 
trouge. 

News  of  their  progress  reached  General  Saussier  at  his 
station  in  the  Rue  de  Vaugirard  shortly  before  one  o'clock. 

Three  small  forts  en  route  had  been  captured  with  the  same 
exasperating  ease  that  had  accompanied  the  attack  on  their 
mighty  neighbours  twenty-four  hours  earlier. 

Quick  to  scent  the  new  danger,  the  French  Commander- 
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in-Chief  i^loped  alotit;  the  Bouievard  Lei%\TC  and  Boule- 
vanl  Bniiie,  ibiluwetl  l>y  his  staff.  Collecting  all  the 
available  iroups  in  the  locality,  and  ordering  tn~o  divisioits 
wliicU  n-ere  bivouacked  in  the  Pare  Motitsoitns  to  come  up 
at  [tie  double,  be  tlutii;  '»pen  tbc  three  ^ates  and  [H>un.-d 
thousands  01'  men  into  the  coni;enes  01' bouses  and  gardens 
that  make  up  this  weti-knuwn  suburb. 

In  so  (ioing  be  unnittiui^jy  created  the  ven'  conditiou.s 
desired  by  iiis  ;iuversaries. 

The  astoundiiii;  erfecLs  m'  the  ciecinc  nfle.  to  cail  it  by  its 
cutnmon  but  inaccurate  title,  nere  soon  demonstrated  ivbeii 
a  hand-to-haiid  Mni'.{i;ie  c<iiiinieiic«d. 

Xx.  Vanvn.-*  and  Is*y.  where  the  combatants  were  e«jual  in 
anus  and  vaiour.  the  loss  was  heavy  on  both  sides;  and.  if 
an>'tbing,  the  French  had  the  better  of  the  fray  oning  to  the 
strength  of  their  position. 

But  in  Montrouge  the  odds  were  entirety  in  favour  of  the 
British.  Strive  to  picture  what  it  means  in  a  battle  when 
e\'cr>'  shot  fired  on  one  side  cannot  £ul  to  maim  or  kill  an 
opponent.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  faulty  marksman- 
ship. The  Englishmen  were  now  so  wholly  imbued  with 
belief  in  their  invincible  weapon  that  they  were  as  cool  and 
methoiUcal  in  action  as  though  they  were  going  through  the 
ounual  and  firing  exercise  on  a  bamck  square.  There  was 
no  hurry  or  confusion,  or  indiscriminate  firing.  The  more 
nervous  their  foes  the  more  rapidly  they  fell.  Line  after  line 
of  determined  assailants  withered  before  the  all-devouring 
mys  of  piercing  light.  Men  were  mortally  struck,  they 
knew  not  bow  or  whence.  They  strove  madly  to  burst 
through  the  deadly  zone  of  death  that  environed  them,  but  a 
{danet  might  as  well  seek  to  depart  from  its  predestined  path 
through  space. 

Hours  afterwards  the  majority  of  the  attacking  force  found 
that  their  hands  were  badly  blistered  with  the  heat  of  the 
rifle  barrels,  but  of  this  they  knew  notbiag  during  the  stress 
of  tlic  fight. 
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General  Sanssier,  impetuously  urging'  on  his  men  to  sstem 
the  steady  progress  of  the  British,  was  unconsdousiy  giving 
effect  to  the  \news  expressed  by  Lord  Roberts  in  the  case  of 
the  Fort  de  Buc.  He  w^as  now  convinced  that  the  sustained 
conflict  at  Vanvres  was  but  a  feint,  and  that  the  real  attack 
was  being  delivered  here. 

But  he  also  realised  that  the  end  had  come,  so  he  spurred 
onward  his  jx>wcrful  charger,  whilst  he  shrilly  vociferated: 
**  En  avant,  mes  e ft/ants^  eftavant,**  Better  to  die  in  front 
of  the  walls  of  Paris  than  live  to  see  his  beloved  city  agaiu 
occupied  by  the  foe. 

The  momentary  glare  of  a  French  volley  re\*ealed  his 
gigantic  frame  to  the  eyes  of  an  officer  of  the  42d,  who  ^i-as 
directing  the  fire  of  his  men. 

"  Shoot  the  horse  !  '*  he  sliouted  in  the  ear  of  a  brawny 
Scot,  who  was  about  to  cover  the  General's  colossal  frame. 
The  order  came  just  in  time.  A  second  later  the  powerful 
animal  which  carried  the  Governor  of  Paris  jumped  into  the 
air,  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain,  and  crashed  to  the  earth  with 
his  unwieldy  rider. 

It  was  sufficient.  When  General  Saussier  regained  his 
breath  and  his  senses  two  hours  later,  he  was  able  to  sample 
some  Scotch  whisky,  and  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  new  rifle,  which  was  explained  to  him  by 
an  old  acquaintance,  Major  Harington,  ex-junior  military 
attach^  at  the  British  Embassy. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after  the  fall  of  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Colonels  of  the  42d  Highlanders,  the 
Royal  Fusiliers  and  the  i8th.  Royal  Irish,  which  regiments 
respectively  led  the  three  avenues  of  approach  to  the  walls, 
perceived  that  the  ps}'chological  moment  for  a  resolute 
advance  had  arrived. 

Unable  to  communicate  with  or  see  each  other,  they  were 
individually  led  at  the  same  time  to  form  this  conclusion  by 
the  obvious  demoralisation  of  the  troops  to  which  they  were 
opposed. 
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For.  truth  to  tell,  the  inddeut  of  Rouen  had  repeuit^ 
itaelf. 

The  l>esi  Mildiers  in  the  n-orid  are  the  most  difficult  to 
control  when  reason  and  uiiicipune  aiiLw  Liil  to  hold  lucii  to 
their  dutv. 

Stupcried,  frantic,  demoralised  by  the  supemalural  method 
of  the  British  attack,  the  iKUtaiion;!  wiiich  Otneral  SausMcr 
li.id  hiimi-ii  iiiiii  Montmui;!:  were  now  mshini;  back  into  the 
city  uy  the  ihret:  ■.;atf>  [hn)ui;h  which  they  inude  their  exit. 
When  the  i;uards  made  an  ciFort  to  raise  the  drawiindnes 
and  harricade  the  double  entrance  to  each  sate,  they 
were  nithlessiy  cut  donni  by  the  ini'uriated  inas.ses  of 
men  who  -aw  their  only  avenne  nf  ocape  from  death  thus 
threatened. 

Heedles.1  now  of  the  fl\-ing  enemy,  the  three  British  regi- 
menU  raced  along  the  Chaiissees  to  find  their  progress  prac- 
tically unhindered,  and  each  set  up  a  nnld  yell  of  triumph  as 
they  found  themselves  within  the  walls. 

Which  of  the  three  was  the  first  to  enter  Paris  is  a  ques- 
tion that  cannot  be  determined  here.  It  formed  a  fniitfiil 
subject  for  disctissioii  at  mess  dinners  for  decades.  In  the 
canteens  of  Aldershot  and  the  Curragh  it  led  to  many  a  dark- 
ened optic  and  damaged  nooe.  The  ne^^-5papers  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  vehemently  declared  that  national  prejudice 
alone  prevented  the  others  from  admitting  the  just  claims  of 
England.  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  the 
distinguished  honour  of  having  first  gained  the  interior  of 
the  city. 

Even  Lord  Roberts  shied  at  a  definite  decuion. 

"The  leading  regiments  of  General  Maasy'sdinsioo,"  ran 
the  words  of  his  famous  disp.ttch.  "entered  Paris  simul- 
taneously, so  far  as  (an  btltamed.  about  1.35  a.m." 

This  nice  point  diti  not  trouble  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
when  the  news  came  by  telephone,  from  the  Station  de  Mon- 
trouge,  that  the  Porte  d'Orl^ns  f "  a  tremendous  argument 
io  our  iavonr,"  said  the  Fusiliers  afterwards)  bad  been 
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forced,  and  that  British  troops  (undoubtedly  a  mixed  force 
of  Highlanders  and  Irishmen^  were  even  then  ad\*ancing 
along  the  Avenue  du  Maine. 

But  a  check  was  now  experienced. 

Lord  Roberts  had  lain  hb  plans  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  assault  would  be  efiective.  What  would 
happen  were  it  otherwise,  he  ne\'er  asked  himself,  for  that 
wav  madness  lav. 

When  Major  Harington  taxed  the  splendid  powers  of  his 
hunter  to  the  utmost  in  the  delirious  race  back  to  the  spot 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
latter  was  even  then  superintending  the  adv^ance  of  the 
relief  divisions. 

He  kept  on  pouring  brigade  after  brigade  into  Paris,  and 
sent  Harington  back  as  quickly  as  he  had  come  to  ascertain 
if  a  flanking  movement  towards  the  Porte  de  Versailles  had 
been  efiiciently  carried  out,  whilst  other  aides  were  dis- 
patched with  imperative  orders  to  Generals  Massy  and 
Alleyne  to  entrench  themselves  in  the  streets  between  the 
Boulevard  d' Italic  and  the  Rue  de  Vanvres. 

So  implicitly  did  Lord  Roberts  trust  his  lieutenants,  and 
so  important  did  he  deem  the  work  of  expediting  the  march 
of  the  reserves,  that  it  was  not  until  3  a.m.  that  he  person- 
ally entered  the  city  by  the  Porte  de  Montrouge. 

Stubborn  and  persistent  street  fighting  had  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  interval.  As  the  first  faint  streaks  of  day- 
light rose  over  Paris  the  position  was  still  critical  and  dubious. 
The  whole  of  the  fortifications  from  the  Seine  at  Point  du 
Jour  to  the  Porte  d' Orleans  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
British,  but  the  men  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  hea\'y 
marching  and  the  strain  of  the  fight,  w^hilst  fresh  troops 
were  still  swarming  across  the  river  from  the  north  and 
north-east. 

When  his  lordship  reached  the  fix)nt  at  the  Gare  de  Sceaux 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  advancing  day  would  wit- 
ness another  big  battle,  and  the  outlook  was  anything  but 
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pmmUint;.     Indeed,  ntre  the  issue  ieit  to  the  array.  France 
was  !>iill  defiant  and  even  dau^rrntii. 

But  otliur  elements  were  at  work,  and  in  tlie  ultimate 
donli  111'  ei'enis  llit;>-  pretiunitnntcd. 

At  ;  lu  ;i m.  llit  Oivcrnment  liaii  resigned.  .\  Mini.str\' 
III  Coiictliaiiou  was  liasiily  tornioi.  and  at  ,;.i>  a.m.  an  oiB- 
Lt-T  inMriiii;  1  ila'.;  m  trace  rtnlc  liuwn  the  Bixiievard  Ra-spail 
iK-antiij  \  letter  trom  M.  Uounjwns.  couultrMi;nod  by  the 
Pri.-i''n:!:i  >i  :!n.-  ;<,.;>  11  L>ik.  -.vhith  ht  li.iiuicu  to  Lord 
Rolx:rts. 

'  For  the  sate  <ii  our  jicople  and  of  yours.  '  read  this  Itrici" 
me^■>al;e.  "  let  thcrv  iw  ;K-ace." 

■  Is  .\I.  Boursitiiis  the  Premier  ?  "  .said  his  lordship. 

"  Within  the  hour."  was  the  reply. 

"  Tell  hint,  then,  that  I  will  meet  him  here  within  half-aa- 
bour,"  Mid  the  British  Commander-in-Chief.  "  I  wilt  then 
communicate  to  him  the  demands  of  England,  if  be  be  em- 
powered to  accept  them." 

lu  less  than  the  allotted  time,  the  President  and  M.  Bour- 
geois both  made  their  appearance. 

It  was  no  season  for  diplomatic  fencing  or  laboured  ctnlity. 

"  My  instructions  are  definite  and  explicit."  said  Lord 
Roberts,  when  the  two  notable  Frenchmen  were  introduced 
to  him.  "  I  can  offer  no  terms  save  those  of  unconditional 
surrender. ' ' 

"  I  can  only  ask  you  to  spare  France."  said  the  President. 
"  She  is  not  to  blame.  Punish  her  rulers  if  you  will,  for  I 
am  chief  of  them." 

"  Unconditional  surrender  means  anything  or  nothing," 
exclaimed  M.  Bourgeois.  "  Who  shall  fix  a  hmit  to  its  sig- 
nificance ? ' ' 

"  England  and  America."  replied  Lord  Roberts. 

"  An  honourable  tribunal.     I  accept."  cried  the  President. 

"  France  accepts."  said  M.  Bourgeois. 

And  whilst  the  fateful  words  still  rang  in  the  ears  of  the 
British  General,  there  came  through  the  open  doorway  of  the 
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room  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  the  fitful  sounds  of  dis- 
tant firing  towards  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  armistice  had  not  yet  penetrated. 

They  were  the  last  tokens  of  warfare  between  Christian 
races,  the  d>nng  cries  of  the  horrific  demon  which  had  waged 
so  deadly  and  so  prolonged  a  conflict  with  ci\41isation. 

The  war  was  ended. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


HOW    ENGLAND    RfiCEU'ED  THE    NEWS. 

IT  was  a  clear  calm  momin<<.  one  of  tho»e  serene momin'<s 
ot*  September  wixich  are  the  i:lor\'  oi  the  English  climate. 
London  looked  cool  and  tresh.  and  there  was  a  joyous- 
ness  in  the  air  as  iicr  citizens  cracke<i  their  million  ev:j:;s.  took 
their  innumerable  buses,  and  roiled  by  devious  routes  from 
all  points  of  the  compass  to  the  City.  There  was  an  omen 
in  the  placid  beauty  of  the  day.  did  they  but  know  it.  For 
the  war  was  at  last  over,  and  peace — universal  peace — 
reigned  over  the  entire  world.  The  last  echoes  of  the  can- 
non had  died  away,  and  no  man  raised  up  his  sword  against 
his  brother. 

But  shortly  after  nine  o'clock  extraordinary  excitement 
convulsed  ever>'  newspaper  office  in  Fleet  Street.  News  edi- 
tors lost  their  calmness,  foremen  printers  turned  pale  and 
trembled,  and  even  the  phlegmatic  compositor  affected  agi- 
tation. For  a  telegram  of  supreme  importance  had  just 
arrived,  and  the  battle  of  armed  men  was  changed  now  into 
a  battle  of  journals.  Who  should  be  the  first  to  announce 
the  news  to  an  unsuspecting  world  ? 

**  England  is  saved  !  '*  exclaimed  the  too  impressionable 
sub-editor  of  the  Evening  News  as  he  read,  in  fex-erish  ex- 
citement, the  tantalising  tape. 

•*  Ne\-er  you  mind  about  England  being  saved. **  observed 
his  superior  firmly,  throwing  away  the  end  of  his  eighteenth 
cigarette.  *'  what^'(W  *ir  got  to  do  is  to  scoop  the  Sun  !  ** 

It  was  a  hard.  uns>'mpathetic  saying,  but  it  was  business. 

And  ever>'one  proceeded  to  scoop. 
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Who  shall  describe  the  contest  in  all  its  alternations  of 
hope  and  despair,  its  fluctuations  of  failure  and  success  ?  If 
the  Sun  \\-as  drst  at  Piccadilly  Circus,  the  News  reached 
Tottenham  Court  Road  three  minutes  before.  It  was  the 
EcJio's  boast  that  the  inhabitants  of  Slicphcrd*s  Bush  would 
have  remained  unenliijhtened  for  hours  save  for  itself,  whilst 
the  pallid  Star  jjleauicd  proudly  and  solitar>'  at  Clapham 
Junction.  But  no  one.  other  than  a  judi^e  trained  in  Jubi- 
lee handicaps  and  Royal  Hunt  Cups,  could  determine  which 
newspaper  first  rounded  Cheapside.  or  touched  Charing 
Crass,  or  triumphant  gained  the  Bank — although  it  was  the 
boast. of  the  News  that  it  accomplished  this  last  feat  by  half 
a  neck. 

Nor  did  it  matter.  The  machines  could  not  print  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  As  first  was  heard  the  mirac- 
ulous cry  :  **  The  Fall  of  Paris,**  there  came  a  shock  of 
bewilderment  which  was  followed  b}'  a  wild  rush  for  the 
papers.  With  shaking  hands  and  beating  hearts,  the  excited 
crowds  seized  them  and  tore  them  wildly  open.  It  was  true! 
There,  beneath  prodigious  headings  that  sprawled  half  dovni 
the  column,  was  the  brief  but  all  sufficing  telegram. 

"  Last  night  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  under  cover  of  a 
feint  towards  the  Seine,  made  a  strong  attack  upon  the 
southern  lines  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  The  attempt 
was  completely  successful,  and  early  this  morning  the  city 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  troops.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  has  capitulated,  and  there  is  now  cessation  of 
hostilities.** 

Perhaps — ^in  Paris — but  in  triumphant  London  there  was 
fierce  fighting  for  the  newspapers.  No  one  gave  heed  to  the 
price  demanded.  Shillings,  half-crowns,  even  sovereigns 
were  tossed  to  the  happy  newsboj's  by  exidtant  citizens 
who  now  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  England's  power 
was  supreme  and  her  mighty  empire  safe  beyond  possibility 
of  attack.  As  the  news  rushed  along,  the  tension  of  public 
excitement  became  stronger  and  stronger.    The  wildest  evi- 
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.lt;iic«i  01"  rcjoiciiik;  v\-ere  to  be  obscn-«i.  E\'er>-thini;  was 
litrifrttcti.  iSX  btuiiittss  laid  a:iide.  no  word  .■•pokcii  .sl^'e  uii 
this,  iiian-cllous  auti  tjlonoiis  news  wiiicli  lircathcd  pt-ace 
.111(1  {iro->^x;nty  »tice  iiion:  iipftii  j  stricken  and  suiTcniiir 
rxniniL. 

Tliore  was  complete  and  ainntime  iii;rjni;cmtiil  ul"  traclic 
;mii  'lusmos.  N'o  one  ivaiucd  to  no  r.nvwiRTc.  No  one 
waiUwl  to  <lo  anyiliin-^.  Wlieru  tatii  man  icanied  the  news, 
tlicri;  iie  >ta>i;Li  in  taijcr  discu.viMii  .ma  wanii  n; lid la lions 
Willi  ^ncii  stran'^crs  as  he  met.  Tlic  .ippruaciies  to  tlii:  City 
were  iliroiincd  witli  cromis  recl:les.s  tii  lime  and  place,  t'cettii^ 
nothing;  imt  the  pnis.itions  oi'  x  cuiniiiun  ixitriotiani  and  tlic 
jity  111  .\  national  ueliveraiice. 

News  is  bonielimcs  lat^gard  in  its  fiiglit,  and  wiili  broken 
wing  Rits  feebly  to  distant  suburbs.  But  in  grave  affairs 
there  is  something  mysterious  in  its  incredible  speed.  Lon- 
don was  not  long  in  feeling  to  its  uttennost  parts  the  thrill- 
ing ecstasy  of  the  glorious  intelligence.  That  modem 
Perseus,  the  ubiquitous  newsboy,  borne  along  by  train  or 
cart,  or  rushing  on  bicycle,  woke  up  Kensington  from  her 
dreams,  pierced  the  slumbers  of  St.  John's  Wood,  fluttered 
the  placid  bonom  of  Brixton,  and.  even  in  the  indefinable 
solemnity  of  Finsbury  and  New  Bamet.  brought  irregular 
and  disturbing  agitations.  The  tumultuous  swirl  of  excite* 
ment  in  the  City  sent  forth  its  ripples  to  the  outermost 
regions,  and  in  a  moment  the  six  millions  of  greater  Londoo 
were  convulsed  with  the  same  delirium. 

Words  are  vain  and  ineffectual  to  paint  certain  moments 
of  high-pitched  emotion.  Nor  can  they  describe  the  strange, 
restless,  inexplicable  mood  which  dro\*e  from  e\-ery  suburb 
and  ever)-  district  the  people  of  the  capital  into  its  main 
thoroughfares.  It  n-as  as  if  to  be  away  from  the  burning 
centre  of  national  rejoicing  were  unbearable.  There  was  « 
fierce  desire  to  take  an  indi\-idual  share  in  public  demon- 
stration. 

For  this  unwonted  thing  bad  at  last  occumd.    London  to 
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torn  and  divided,  so  scattered  in  its  parts,  so  separated  in  its 
interests,  so  lacking  in  a  common  centre  of  public  life — with 
every  township  regardless  of  its  neighbour,  each  street 
indifferent  to  the  next — like  some  grotesque  animal  that  has 
a  hundred  nerve  centres,  each  self-sustaining  and  indepen- 
dent  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  main  seat  of  life — this  inor- 
ganic city  had  at  last  become  organic  and  homogeneous.  All 
its  private  interests  were  fused  by  the  fervent  heat  of  patriot- 
ism into  a  common  feeling.  Distinctions  and  differences 
were  lost.  The  single  impulse  was  to  gather  together,  to 
express  in  one  vast  note  the  cr>*  of  mutual  exultation. 

Thus  there  flowed  into  the  centre  of  London  great  crowds 
anxious  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  others  and  to  express 
their  own.  Every  face  was  bright;  it  was  more  than  a 
happy  dty,  it  was  a  happy  nation. 

Beyond  all,  the  Mall — that  noble  bculevard  that  stretches 
through  St.  James's  Park  —  was  crowded  with  expectant 
throngs.  Before  Buckingham  Palace  a  dense  mass  of  people 
waited  patiently  with  excited  speech  and  much  cheering, 
each  person  eager  but  contented,  awaiting  some  sign  of  ro>'al 
recognition. 

And  such  sign  was  not  wanting.  When  the  Ministers  had 
met  as  hurriedly  as  might  be,  and  with  heartfelt  thankful- 
ness heard  the  news — oppressed  in  some  cases  by  an  emotion 
that  was  almost  overpowering — ^the  leading  members  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence  drove  to  the  Palace  to  give  offi- 
cial tidings  to  the  Queen. 

Hence  it  was  that  at  twelve  o'clock  those  who  occupied 
the  roadway  and  stretched  far  down  the  lovely  avenue  of  the 
Mall,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Her  Majesty  appear  upon 
the  balcony  with  the  Prince  upon  her  right  and  Lord  Wolse- 
ley  upon  her  left,  whilst  around  her  were  her  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Balfour.  Deafening 
cheers  rent  the  air,  renewed  again  and  again,  as  with  a  bright 
smile  Her  Majesty  bowed  to  her  people.  It  was  a  fresh  evi- 
dence of  her  gradousness  that  she  did  not  forget  the  man  to 
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irhom  the  splendid  ^icton'  nms  mainly  due.  and  as  slie  ^nve 
her  hand  to  the  Conimander-in-CIiiei.  who  kissed  it  respect- 
fullv,  rcuoubled  ciiihuaioMn  prevaiiul.  uniil  the  incident. 
almost  overburdened  with  tlie  niniin  m  excitement,  wob  ter- 
minated by  ihe  ivitlidniwa!  oithe  r<.^  :il  party. 

Dunii-4  the  djy  tliere  wa:.  uo  uu:tini=u>.  there  was  no  pleas- 
ure. l'et»pii;  lorijol  tlierc  were  matinees.  Thej-  recked  not 
01'  tickets  bought  aud  uuused.  It  was  iiupiinsiule  to  :>ubdiie 
the  icciiniis  of  |>cr»)nal  emotitni  by  commonplace  activity. 
Everyone  roamed  through  the  streets  and  di!>cusMni  in  public 
places  or  met  in  drawing-room  and  atudio.  mil  oi  the  single 
topic,  all  cIm:  I'orgottcn. 

And  so  the  day  sped.  There  was  sadness,  no  doubt,  in 
the  purlieus  of  Soho,  but  it  was  manifested  with  undue  em- 
phasis abroad.  When  a  Frenchman  made  his  appearance, 
the  good-liumourcd  Engltsliman  treated  him  nith  a  consid- 
eration that  did  him  infinite  credit. 

Sometimes  the  temptation  of  a  little  badinage  xi-aa  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  A  distinguished  French  savant  made 
bis  appearance  in  St.  James's  Restaurant,  and  was  moodily 
drinking  his  claret  when  a  couple  of  heaJthy,  hearty  Britons 
took  up  their  places  at  his  side. 

M.  Trochu — that  was  bis  name — sighed  deeply,  and,  after 
a  few  diffident  glances  at  his  companions,  asked  in  hesitating 
tones  and  in  broken  accents  : 

"  Is  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  con  tell  me  vot  ze  condizions 
are  of  truce  in  ray  belofed  Paris  ? " 

His  voice  trembled,  and  there  was  something  pathetic  in 
his  earnestness  which  even  touched  the  hearts  of  his  listen- 
ers. But  the  de\'il  of  mischief  sprang  in,  and  one  of  them 
answered  : 

"  We  have  only  heard  a  few  details,  sir,  and  the>'  do  not 
amount  to  much :  but  it  appears  that  the  Bridge  of  Austerlitz 
is  to  be  demolished  and  the  Eiffel  Tower  torn  down.  But, 
of  course,  you  can  build  others  in  their  place." 

M.  TrodiD  tamed  pale. 
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•'  Oh,  Dieu!  ''  he  exclaimed.     '*  \\Tiat  next  ?  '' 

*  *  The  Venus  de  Milo  and  j'our  Elgin  Marble  are,  of  course, 
to  be  removed  to  the  British  Museum,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
take  down  and  re-erect  the  Church  of  St.  Germain  L'Auxer- 
rois  in  Brixton.** 

The  Frenchman  groaned  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

**  Still  it's  a  ven-  old  church  and  not  a  ver\'  convenient 

m  m 

one,"  continued  the  other.  **  As  some  compensation  Lord 
Rol>erts  has. decided  to  apportion  the  Champs  Elysees  into 
building  lots,  of  which  the  rents  will  go  entire  to  the  French 
treasur>'." 

M.  Trochu  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  wild  madness  in  his 
eves. 

**  I  am  very  sorr>'  to  distress  you,  sir,"  said  the  English- 
man gently.     **  I  will  say  no  more.     Pray,  pardon  me." 

**  No,  no — the  trut,  the  whole  fatal  trut — conceal  nothing. 
Oh,  mon  Dieu,  let  me  know  ze  worst  !  " 

'*  I  really  don't  think  there  *s  anything  else,  unless — no, 
stay,  it  is  said  that  the  Venddme  Column  will  be  set  up  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  and  that  the  British  Government 
have  not  quite  decided  whether  they  will  erect  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  in  Hyde  Park  or  in  Waterloo  Place  !  " 

It  was  too  much,  and  the  poor  Frenchman,  overcome, 
heedless  of  comment  and  consumed  w4th  the  overwhelming 
sense  of  his  country's  shame,  broke  down,  great  tears  cours- 
ing down  his  cheeks. 

Seeing  this,  the  other  Englishman  interposed. 

**  Pardon  my  friend,"  he  said,  "  he  cannot  resist  a  jest. 
All  this  is  pure  invention.  Paris,  the  beautiful,  the  mother 
of  cities,  is  safe,  be  assured,  from  English  spoliation.  And 
permit  me,  sir,  to  drink  to  the  gallantry  and  chivalr>'  of  the 
great  nation  whom  it  is  England's  fortune  to  have  beaten." 

A  marvellous  change  came  over  the  Frenchman's  face. 
He  raised  his  glass  unsteadily,  drank  to  his  tormentors,  and 
hastily  left  the  place. 

Next  morning  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  a 
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pnctn  fruui  the  pen  of  tbe  Poet  Laureate,  who  on  this  occa- 
sion at  last  succwtied  in  provHng  that  he  could  leave  the  tur- 
gid and  the  commonplace,  and  adopt  a  note  of  sincerity  and 
feeliu^.     Part  of  it  ran  thus  - 

O  Gniiiaiiri.  teniler  miMlirr  of  llie  lallen. 

O  Rni'lanci  -i<mr-.;^  ..f  uTnnnr  nnil  «Tom, 
TUv  "entl  ii  niM')  imiwnnu*   mi.Ut  the  naiioDS, 

TliT  step  u  measured  to  tbc  victoi'n  torn;  ! 

Fur.  Ent;Uarl.  :liou  an  coaiecratc  to  Frcedoot. 

With  All  the  pavMon  oi'.i  zcilot'i  vow. 
Tfae  l!oiTer  il*  Pitr  lilas.<omctli  in  ibv  Immohj. 

The  -lUr  ol'  Victorr  i*  on  tby  hrow  ■ 

Thou  wbinpercii  tbv  fecret*  lo  the  fotetu, 
Tbcy  bear  tbem  «wiitl>'  o'm  Ihe  conquered  m«, 

Aail  far-off  peoples  ^ambennK  ia  tbeir  tfaraldom. 
Awake  to  find  tfacmaclve*  MCun  and  free. 

Upon  tbe  bleak  and  ttcrilc  landa  tboa  tivadcat. 

And  ttrugbt  the  vetdore  Kpruijetli  roand  tby  fiect, 
Tby  tooch  ii  majiical  upon  Ibe  waten, 

TI17  band  encbantetb  wbaUoe'er  it  mevL 

Belored  EaRlaml,  nerrr  ihall  tbe  madncM 

or  patricidal  nation*  full  on  tkf*. 
For,  O  my  counixy,  even  an  tby  watcbwordi 

Love,  bappineM,  peace,  jtutice,  liberty ! 

And  m'er  all  England  there  was  rejoicing.  Wlio  shall  say 
whether  the  commercial  splendour  of  the  great  cities,  nith 
its  prodigality  and  display,  was  any  more  sincere  than  tbe 
bucolic  thanksgiving  of  the  rustic,  who,  bearing  in  his  hands 
the  simple  product  of  tbe  sui!  be  cultured,  laid  it  re^'crently 
upon  tbe  altar  of  his  \-illage  church  ? 

For  he,  beyond  others,  had  suflTered,  if  not  in  privations 
whicli  in  his  low  sute  could  not  be  endured,  at  least  in  the 
lives  of  those  belox'ed  of  him.  Many  a  gallant  son.  the  hope 
and  pride  of  some  poor  couiitr}-  farm,  lay  cold  and  dead,  or 
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mouldered  quite  away  in  some  far-off  land.  As  of  old,  the 
soil  of  Eiigland  had  yielded  up  its  treasure,  and  lay  smitten 
beneath  the  cruel  scourge  of  war. 

Yet  there  was  no  repining,  for  these  brave  men  had  died 
not  alone  to  save  their  counirv%  but  bv  their  blood  to  secure 
peace  for  generations  yet  to  come.  There  was  at  last  final- 
itv  to  man's  inhumanitv  to  man.  The  Newcastle  Chronide^ 
in  a  leading  article,  observed  : 

*'  One  thrilling  tliought  remains.  The  cannon  has  spoken 
its  last  word.  In  all  the  savage  incoherence  of  its  cruel,  in- 
articulate speech  it  has  roared  its  ghastly  message  from  ccn- 
tur\'  to  centun*,  writing  its  meaning  in  the  uTithing  bodies 
of  its  \nctiras,  or  tracing  it  along  the  blackened  ruins  of  fair 
cities.  For  man  deceived  himself  when  he  laughed  at  the 
childish  legends  of  the  past.  He  has  alwa^^^  had  his  fabled 
monster,  the  insatiate,  gluttonous  devourer  of  his  kind,  and, 
with  much  more  readiness  than  did  ever  those  afflicted 
people  of  Crete,  yielded  up  his  annual  tribute  to  its  maw^. 
But  gun  and  cannon  and  bayonet  and  shell  are  silenced  at 
last.  In  future  ages  when  new  generations  see  in  their 
museums  these  horrid  implements,  they  will  indeed  wonder 
that  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  so  self-deluded  as  to 
deem  itself  civilised.** 

Solemn  indeed  was  the  meeting  of  Parliament  when  the 
news  that  the  war  was  over  was  formally  announced  in 
broken  utterance  by  the  Leader  of  the  House.  There  was 
not  one  whose  heart  was  not  too  full  for  words;  but,  by  due 
obserwince,  thanks  were  devoutly  offered  to  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  a  brief  resolution  of  congratulation  to  Her 
Majesty,  as  representing  in  her  person  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  was  moved  and  carried  in  silence. 
.  An  early  day  was  set  aside  for  national  thanksgiving.  A 
chain  of  bonfires  throughout  the  whole  country  was  so  con- 
trived that,  upon  a  signal  raised  high  above  the  trees  on 
Windsor  Hill,  Britain  was  set  aglow  with  triumphant  blaze. 
Not  a  village  but  had  its  feast,  and  rich  and  poor  alike  joined 
in  the  joyous  celebration. 
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But  the  most  iiuposin^  spectacle  n-xs  the  service  held  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathetiral.  Crowded  beyond  coucepiioii  were  the 
:>tn.-ets  of  London  to  see  j>asa  by  the  illusinous  procciuiioii. 
The  "Jueeii.  wuh  tlic  difioreiu  ihwhIht'  di'  her  lamily,  both 
HoUiics  ot~  Parliament,  the  municipal  bodies  ot'  London,  and 
as  many  of  the  cilizyns  themselves  as  could  In;  croiviicd  inio 
the  lofty  ^caI^»ldinl,'s  that  wvxtt  hiitlt  u|m>ii  ever>'  available 
bpace  in  the  ^real  buiidini;,  joined  in  cijnimnii  adoration. 

Ami  to  this  enormous  and  utmiuc  -.lath^nn'.;  "lie  tliKinent 
Bishop  of  RiiK>n  preacliL-d  a  louchiui;  an<i  [HnvLntu  .-crninii. 

Dr.  Boyd  Canxrntcr  is  the  silver- tougucd  orator  o\  the 
Church  of  England.  His  is  the  '^nx  of  sjKxcii  thai  i;oe>  to 
men's  hearts,  that  apjieals  aiikc  to  intellect  and  .sentiment, 
that  convinces,  not  only  by  reastm  of  its  fcr\eiu  Mucerity. 
but  by  its  scholarly,  Hell-ordered,  fluent  tliouglil fulness. 

For  this  unparalleled  occasion  he  had,  n-ith  more  than 
onlimir>'  care,  prepared  an  ornate  discourse.  It  was  clear 
and  cogent  in  hi.-<  mind,  and  although  he  felt  the  gra\'ity  of 
his  task  he  never  was  more  conscious  of  his  pon-ers  and 
primed  with  his  subject  than  when  be  entered  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Paul's  on  this  momentous  day. 

But  as  he  gazed  round  upon  the  assembled  multitude  an 
o\'erwhelminK  sense  of  awe  held  him  as  in  a  trance.  He 
realised  now  that  which  he  could  not  realise  in  the  solitude 
of  his  study.  It  was  his  duty  to  give  utterance  to  the  first 
canticle  of  a  new  era,  to  note  a  fresh  departure  in  the  work 
of  human  deliverance  inaugurated  those  long  centuries  ago 
by  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 
people  that  on  the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  centur>'  had 
been  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the  chief  foe  of  civili- 
sation. 

The  undertaking  appalled  him.  so  he  knelt  and  solemnly 
asked  for  guidance  and  help. 

And  as  he  prayed,  the  whole  of  his  set  sermon  fled  from 
bismemor)'.  But  there  came  to  him  with  thrilling  signifi- 
cance the  words  of  Isaiah  :  "  And  I  looked,  and  there  was 
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none  to  help;  and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none  to  uphold; 
therefore  mine  own  arm  brought  salvation  unto  me,  and  my 
fury  it  upheld  me.  For  He  said:  '  Surely  they  are  my 
people.*  " 

Then  the  Bishop  rose  to  his  feet,  and  taking  his  text  from 
these  ringing  verses  of  the  prophet,  he  delivered  an  extem- 
pore sermon  that  created  a  profound  sensation  among  his 
thousands  of  hearers,  and  won  world-wide  renown  when  it 
was  read  in  the  newspapers  subsequently. 

He  justified  and  glorified  the  action  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  he  denounced  anv  other  course  than  that 
which  they  had  taken  as  forfeiting  the  forethought  which 
Providence  had  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  tliem. 

Their  mission  was  one  of  emancipation,  and  freedom  could 
neither  be  won  nor  bestowed  until  the  demon  of  militarism 
had  been  slain  in  his  own  den.  In  such  a  struggle  indixnd- 
ual  interests  must  be  ignored,  and  the  collective  good  alone 
sought. 

**  Whilst  the  air  yet  throbs  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan/'  said  the  Bishop,  ''  I  hear  a  grand 
canticle  of  thanksgiving,  swelling  ever  louder  and  more  joy- 
ous, thundering  towards  us  from  the  hidden  paths  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  song  of  praise  of  generations  yet  unborn, 
and  in  that  marvellous  diapason  the  cries  of  present  grief  are 
wholly  overborne.*' 

Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  here  to  afford  more  than  the 
merest  outline  of  Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter's  unexampled  pane- 
gyric of  the  war  and  its  results.  One  passage  alone  may  be 
cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest. 

'*  This  campaign  has  often  been  termed  a  war  of  patriot- 
ism," he  said.  **  The  phrase  is  well  meant,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  was,  in  the  widest  sense,  a  war  of  belief. 
Once  before.  w4thin  the  lives  of  the  elder  amongst  us,  have 
we  seen  such  a  war.  Brothers  fought  with  brothers  and 
fathers  with  sons  to  determine,  by  the  last  dread  arbitrament 
left  to  man,  whether  or  not  slavery  should  find  a  place  where 
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the  Enijlish  lonirue  -.vas  spoken  and  the  DiWu  ruled  the  con- 
duct of  lucu '&  livc^.  Kcavcn  has  uiiled  it  that  the  victorv* 
gained  then  :iiiould  t>e  now  welded  into  ati  etemai  pnncinie. 
Kreetiom.  apolce  Oixl  tbroiifcli  his  earthly  ministers,  shall 
prevail,  and  war.  the  chief  a^eiit  of  the  oppressor,  shall  cease 
to  exist.  And  this  Miper!>  acliievemeiil  was  v'onchsaied  to 
llic  Eni;lisll-^peakiIl|;  race,  for  He  said,  '  Surely  '.hey  are 
uiy  people.'  " 

Little  \i-nnftcr  that  a  sermon  pulsatiin;  nnth  tumultuous 
wonis  like  thcMf.  viiicii  poured  <»n  with  loircniial  force  for 
wer  fony  minutes,  stiould  ha\'e  electhiiet]  ail  wiui  heard  and 
all  who  read. 

Enffland  surged  aud  swayed  with  <uch  abouudiiiK  excite- 
ment during  the  euriy  days  atler  the  cli^se  of  the  n-ar,  tliat 
there  was  some  fear  lest  the  national  character  should  suffer 
more  from  the  resultant  hysteria  than  from  the  accumulated 
strain  and  burthen  of  the  campaign.  The  public  mind 
required  an  anti-climax  to  bring  it  Inck  to  the  calm  coateut 
of  the  workaday  n-orld,  and  relief  came  from  a  totally  unex- 
pected qtiarter. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Penley,  the  well-known  comedian,  thinking 
that  people  needed  some  relaxation  after  the  stress  of  con- 
flict, wrote  to  the  papers  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
"  Charity t  Aunt  tiga  still  running." 

And  then  e%-erybody  laughed,  which  was  «  wholesome 
sign  of  returning  aaoity. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

A   MESSAGE  OF  E\nERLASTING  PEACE. 

DURING  the  early  days  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
attention  of  the  authorities,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent,  was  devoted  exclusively  toward  mak- 
ing  complete  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  and 
providing  relief  for  those  who  had  been  rendered  homeless 
and  foodless  by  reason  of  the  campaign. 

So  widespread  was  the  area  covered  by  hostilities  that 
these  tasks  were  in  themselves  colossal,  and  might  at  any 
other  period  of  the  world's  historj',  not  so  utterly  dominated 
by  a  succession  of  gigantic  undertakings,  have  evoked  the 
astonished  plaudits  of  civilisation. 

The  fleets  of  the  belligerents,  which  had  so  lately  carried 
devastation  and  ruin  to  peaceful  ports,  were  now  utilised  for 
the  more  kindly  purpose  of  ferrj-ing  ample  supplies  of  food 
and  clothing  from  the  vast  stores  accumulated  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  those  points  on  the  Continent  where  distress 
was  most  severe.  The  work  of  the  Government  in  coping 
with  this  final  legacy  of  hunger  and  misery  left  by  the  war 
was  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  during  the  concluding 
stages  of  the  campaign  the  ocean  had  in  reality  been  a 
British  highway. 

British  and  American  merchantmen  were  consequently  free 
to  come  and  go  as  they  chose,  and  there  was  not  the  dis- 
ruption in  the  commercial  marine  which  must  have  eventu- 
ated from  any  other  solution  of  the  struggle  save  that  secured 
by  the  complete  and  overwhelming  strength  of  the  British 
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Xdvy,  admirably  ampiiGcd  a&  it  w^a  by  the  shipii  of  :h« 
Uuitcd  raULua. 

But  uo  aootiLT  liad  <lenannii;tit3l  activity  bei::i  I'liUy  con- 
centrated upon  \\\\s  work  01  Miccuiir  than  the  kvcn  attcnuon 
of  ministers  in  England  ami  the  Un:tcu  States  wvts.  i;:v(.-n  to 
soiviu'^  lite  :)oiitiL-ai  jiiu  .lociai  i>i(ii)k-ins  wiiich  now  cmi* 
fronted  all  ivno  were  reaponbdtle  lor  the  future  >aiei;uatdin^ 
of  the  Ti-orl(i.  The  oaijinets  oi  .St.  James  and  \Vaaiiini;t"n  .-at 
aiin»st  ciHittnuouaiy.  and  tlie  cjblu.i  i)etwcen  England  and  the 
United  States  were  wholly  nionuiMiiiaed  liy  the  lung  nics-siijcs 
which  were  constantly  passing  oetween  the  Chiefs  of  the  two 


The  very  magnitude  of  the  refunns  they  contemplateil 
brought  about  an  element  of  ea.se  and  clearness  in  outline. 
Local  and  personal  considerations,  which  in  a  sclieme  of 
lesser  detail  would  have  proved  troublesome  in  aettlement, 
were  now  necessarily  swept  aside  with  ruthless  vigour. 
When  the  future  of  the  world  was  at  stake  petty  considera- 
tions affecting  a  minor  state  or  an  insignificant  section  of  the 
communit>'  could  not  be  entertained. 

As  a  preliminar>-  measure,  Lord  Salisbur>'  and  the  Ameri- 
can President  decided  that  a  Manifesto  sliould  be  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  the  two  titular  heads  of  the  English-speaking 
race  in  order  that  the  principles  vindicated  and  established 
by  the  war  should  be  set  forth  plainly,  fearlessly,  and  unmis- 
talcably.  Such  a  document  required  much  care  in  prepara- 
tion, and  it  was  felt  that  if  any  error  were  committed  in  text 
or  significance,  the  lapw  should  certainly  be  on  the  side  of 
simplicity.  At  last  It  was  approved  by  both  go%'ernroents 
and  signed  b>'  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  distributed,  in  every  language, 
throughout  the  world,  and  ne\'er  before  was  document  so 
eagerly  scanned,  so  widely  discussed,  or  so  universally 
approved.  The  full  text  of  this  remarkable  Hantfiesto  was 
u  follows  : 
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•*  An  International  Proclamation. 

**  It  has  been  decreed  by  Divine  Providence  that  in  the 
War  wiiicii  was  recently  brought  to  such  a  speedy  and  satis- 
factory close.  victor>'  should  rest  with  the  English-speaking^ 
people, 

**The  victorj-  thus  achieved  was  so  signal,  so  complete^ 
and  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  recognise  the  intent  of  a  greater  power  than  has 
ever  been  vouchsafed  to  any  section  of  the  human  race. 

"This  clear  expression  of  the  Divine  Will  can  only  be 
interpreted  in  one  way.  War,  with  the  countless  miseries 
that  come  in  its  train,  must  forthwith  cease,  and  it  is  by  the 
medium  of  the  most  widespread  conflict  ever  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  Providence  has  seen  fit  in  its 
inscrutable  wisdom  to  make  manifest  its  commands. 

*'  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  but  the  instru- 
ments chosen  to  accomplish  the  task.  To  their  hands  was 
committed  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity,  and  as  they  did 
not  shrink  from  their  duty  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger,  so  now  they  will  not  draw  back  from  the  undertaking 
until  the  peace  of  the  world  is  placed  upon  a  firm  and  lasting 
basis.  We,  therefore,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  hereby  state  our  unalterable  resolves  : 

**  ist.  That  disputes  between  civilised  nations  shall  hence- 
forth be  determined  bv  a  tribunal  of  International  Arbitra- 
tion,  the  constitution  and  powers  of  which  shall  be  hereafter 
decided. 

*'  2d.  That  no  civilised  nation  shall  be  permitted  to  organ- 
ise or  maintain  any  Naval  or  Militar>'  armed  force  save  in 
such  limited  degree  as  may  be  required  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  As  a 
necessary  consequence,  all  existing  fortifications  and  accu- 
mulated munitions  of  war  shall  in  due  course  be  dismantled 
and  destroyed. 
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"  j'i.  Tiiat  Uti^utid  and  ilic  United  Stales  siiail  cio.iiip 
nuij  niaiutain  a  suificivni  arnitii  forL-c.  Nitli  by  xi:i  and  h-.nil. 
u>r  ihc  ixirpose  ..f  sfiviiijj  tfir^cl  to  the  iirincipics  herein 
enunciated,  niicii  iinni.-(i  lonx-  liuint;  kcm  in  r(.*auim>^s  for  n^ 
luni;  a  peiitMl  as  the  rulers  ••\  tliuM:  l:l>llnt^e^  shail  ileeni  at 
and  iicte!is.iry  ;.i  .iciiicvc  this  uiijuct. 

'  atii.  Tliat  :n  ilic  i-vliii  oianv  uncivil  isoii  state  tlireaicn- 
in-^  tjic  (xiact;  m'  the  -.v.-uil  Uii:  r.iiTe>cntaiivi;.i  ui"  Kuroiic  imu 
America  .-iiaii  •.'■iiniivciv'  iicteniiiin-  anii  I'rovii'.i.-  tlie  nie:i:is 
ivhcrehy  micii  uan-^er  laay  Ik:  iivctleti  i.r  .•.aiisl'actririiy  met. 

"  5th.  That  an  Intcrnatumai  C<>ii(;re>»  >iiail  in  due  course 
assciniiie  in  Lomiun.  ut  vviiicit  the  nations  ui  r.itroi'e  :ind  the 
5reat  ixmi-rs  oi'  the  Hait  .-hall  Ik;  rtproenlcd.  to  (ietenniiie 
the  itcbt  manner  wher^-hy  the  rL-<|niri.-MienI.s  of  this  decree 
shall  be  broui;ht  into  oiieratiun.  theCurenniicntsof  HnglantI 
and  the  Ciiited  Slates  Teser\'iiig  to  themselves  the  right  to 
control  and  direct  the  del il>c rations  of . such  Congress. 

"  6th.  The  first  duty  which  shall  call  for  the  attention  of 
this  Internatinnal  Congre&s  will  be  the  most  effective  method 
of  securing  general  disarmament,  compatible  with  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  as  vant  numliers  of  armed  men  must  not 
be  thrown  tiw  quickly  into  civil  life.  The  disruption  which 
would  ensue  to  all  industrial  operations  from  too  great  pre- 
cipitancy in  such  a  htep  will  thus  be  avoided. 

"  7th.  The  CuuKress  shall  next  devote  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  permanent  Iwuiidaries  between  States  and  the 
adjustment  of  Colonial  areas,  with  due  respect  to  existing 
possessions  and  the  de\'elopnient  of  unsettled  localities 
adjoining  thereto. 

"  8th.  Notwithstanding  the  unprovoked  nature  of  the 
attack  made  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  and  despite  the 
enormous  sacrifices  cheerfully  borne  by  the  peoples  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  L'nited  States,  it  has  been  resolved  that  no 
indemnity  shall  lie  claimed  from  the  as.uilaut!(.  We  feel 
that  the  French,  German,  and  Russian  nations,  with  whom 
we  have  no  quarrel,  were  led  into  this  disastrous  war  by  the 
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short-sighted  ambition  of  their  rulers,  and  in  refusing^  to 
inflict  grievous  financial  burthens  upon  them  in  order  to  pay 
the  entire  costs  of  the  struggle  we  are  giving  the  best  possi- 
ble guarantee  of  the  motive  which  dominates  our  action, 
namely,  to  secure  lasting  peace  and  happiness  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world. 

**9th.  There  will  be  no  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  States,  or  the  methcxls  of  government  adopted,  so 
long  as  consiitutioiial  means  alone  are  requisitioned  for  their 
settlement.  But  the  use  of  force  will  not  be  permitted  under 
any  circumstances,  save  as  before  stated,  for  the  preservation 
of  law  and  order  at  the  hands  of  the  properly  constituted 
authorities. 

"We  humbly  pray  the  blessing  of  Providence  upon  our 
designs,  and  we  trust  that  the  united  peoples  of  Europe  will 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  effort  to  bring  them  to  a  success- 
ful and  irrevocable  consummation." 

The  effect  produced  on  the  Continent  by  this  proclamation 
was  stupendous. 

Not  only  did  the  magnificent  scope  of  the  proposals  made 
by  the  two  governments  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  ever>' 
man  who  cared  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race  and  the 
triumph  of  collectivism,  but  the  magnanimity  of  England 
and  America  in  refusing  to  fine  the  other  belligerents  evoked 
the  keenest  gratitude  from  the  already  too  heavily  taxed 
agricultural  and  commercial  classes  in  Central  Europe. 

Naturally  enough,  in  some  quarters  there  was  a  disposition 
to  resent  the  masterful  tone  adopted  by  the  victors. 

But  behind  the  dignified  and  convincing  language  of  the 
proclamation  there  stood  the  terrific  power  of  those  who 
spoke.  It  was  computed  that  when  Paris  fell  no  less  than 
twelve  millions  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  armed  for  the  struggle 
and  cynically  prepared  to  prosecute  it  to  the  bitter  end. 

To  those  nations  of  Europe  who  had  not  partidpated  in 
the  war  the  proclamation  came  first  as  a  thunderbolt.  But 
Austria,  and  Italy,  and  Spain,  no  less  than  the  weaker  king- 
doms of  the  North,  quickly  saw  that  the  project  afforded 
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rdiei"  to  iliein  a;i  vvcil  as  lo  [be  stricken  peuples  01'  France. 
Ocrmany,  and  RuiAia. 

Ill  (he  Far  East.  Cliiua  baileii  the  glad  tidings  wliicii  piacetl 
llie  resilis«s  Japaiiesc  iiiuiL-r  tlic  wntroloia  iiiiijhiier  jviwer 
tliau  iien,  ami  if  tliv  rulers  m  Turki;y  .saw  a  U«liiiitc  did  to  a 
goveniiiK'nt  oi'  rapine  and  diiouicr.  llic  uiipresscu  nation^  oi 
tlic  Levant  rciuiced  iit  the  ixTtamiy  that  the  iK-riod  oldeliv- 
craiice  was  at  liaud. 

The  Gcrniau  Emperor  threw  iiimM.-ir  with  lieart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  ret;eueration.  He  bad  learned  by  sad  ex- 
perience, that  the  '.;reatiic>'<  ui  Germany  depended  nut  upon 
ber  luiiiLan.sin.  but  upon  the  conimcrdai  and  iiitinstrial 
adnptabiUty  oi  her  s.>iis.  and  he  now  devoted  his  s«i)er- 
abundaut  energies  to  the  mastering  of  the  technical  and 
mechanical  details  of  niauiifaciuring  enterprises  with  as 
much  keenness  as  be  bad  formerly  displayed  in  quabfying 
him.teir  to  lead  armies  and  fleets  in  action. 

By  a  stroke  of  genius,  M.  Bourgeois  pacified  Paris. 

When  the  proclamation  was  read  in  the  French  Chamber 
the  assembled  Deputies  were  dumb  with  amazement  at  its 
extraordinary  conclusions. 

The  Premier  was  quick  to  note  the  excitable  feelings 
under  which  the  House  lal>oured,  and  be  %'entured  upon  an 
anticlimax,  which  proved  lo  be  a  greater  eoup  than  he  could 
have  anticipated  in  his  most  sanguine  moments. 

"  You  have  beard  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  England  and 
the  United  States."  be  said,  speaking  with  calm  deHberatioo. 
"  To  me  they  seem  both  reasonable  and  temperate.  But 
they  cannot  now  be  discu.ssed  in  their  entirety.  At  this 
moment  I  would  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  honourable 
deputies  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900  is  to 
be  as  successful  as  we  would  desire,  not  another  instant  must 
be  lost  in  pushing  forward  the  too  long  suspended  prepara- 
tions." 

The  Premier's  suggestion  buued  quickly  through  the 
Chamber,  and  thence  into  the  city  and  the  provinces. 

Its  philosophy  was  undoubted  and  acceptable.     Pratice 
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had  had  enough  of  war.  Let  her  revert  to  her  vastly  more 
pleasing"  rdle  as  suppiWng  the  playground  of  the  world. 
There  was  joy  that  night  in  the  caf<£s  and  hope  in  the 
Mag^in  du  Louvre. 

In  bestowing  honours  and  rewards  upon  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  array  and  nav^',  who  had  served  the  cause  of 
England  so  well,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  called  upon  to 
face  a  task  as  formidable  in  extent  as  it  was  gratifying  in 
nature. 

In  the  first  instance  a  special  message  was  forwarded, 
through  the  American  President,  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  for  permission  to  be  accorded  to  hei 
Majesty  to  suitably  decorate  the  principal  officers  of  the 
American  army  and  navy.  The  required  sanction  was  as 
cordially  given  as  it  was  g^ciously  demanded,  and  in  the 
result  Admiral  Manan  and  General  Smithson  received  the 
grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  whilst  among  other 
recipients  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order  figured  the  name  of 
Colonel  W.  J.  Ritchie. 

It  was  not  until  the  legitimate  claims  of  all  the  prindpal 
American  Officers  had  been  satisfied  that  her  Majesty  pre- 
ferred to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  most 
important  request  of  all.  This  was  no  less  than  a  most 
warmly-worded  expression  of  her  wish  that  legislative  sanc- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  investiture  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with  the 
Knighthood  of  the  Garter.  Such  an  unexampled  departure 
from  precedent  deeply  impressed  the  public  mind  both  in 
England  and  across  the  Atlantic,  for  even  democratic 
America  felt  that  the  prompt  acceptance  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  honour  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  chief  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  in  itself  a  testimony 
of  the  high  regard  in  which  the  time-honoured  and  most 
distinguished  institution  of  the  English  Court  was  held  by 
every  member  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Nor  were  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
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and  other  Coionit^  ibr^ttcn  ia  tht-  iciist  degree.  Not  only 
were  their  poiiticai  leaders  -iiii-led  uiii  ibr  mark!>  01"  royal 
nppreciatioii.  !)Ut  the  Bnti.sh  Pnnie  MiaUtcr  intimated  that 
C'jvenimeiit  ijrjiits  wouiil  l>e  made  loivards  recoupint,'  all 
ports  wliicii  iud  autferwl  loss  or  damaije  by  reasion  ol"  unibr- 
seen  attacks  bv  the  allied  ileets. 

[ii  deatiiii;  with  the  Brittsti  annv  and  navy  her  Majesty's 
advisers  were  c-'jnipL-ikd,  :br  obvious  rcx^oiis.  to  ^t.•^t^ict  tlie 
rani!"?  01  delinuc  reward.  Where  cver\'  officer  and  man  ii.id 
40  nobly  done  his  duty  it  was  impossible,  sal's  in  vur>' 
isolated  ca.MTs.  loselcctindividuab  for  distinction.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  <<f  Generais  who  commanded  in  the  field  this 
restrictive  rule  was  neces.sarily  departe<l  from. 

Lord  \Vol-*ley's  .services  as  Commander-in-Cliief  of  the 
entire  anny  were  recognised  by  a  Dukedom,  whilst  Lord 
Roberts,  Sir  George  White,  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  each 
became  an  Earl.  A  similar  honour  was  bestot\-ed  upon  Sir 
Nowell  Salmon,  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  and  Rear-Admiral 
Dale,  whilst  Lord  Charles  Beresford  became  a  Marquis  in 
his  on-n  right. 

Baronetcies  and  knighthoo^U  were  distributed  with  a  free 
hand  to  divisional  and  fleet  commanders,  and  a  bonus  of  six 
months'  pay  was  given  to  every  officer  and  man  who  had 
serv'cd  in  the  field.  A  similar  donation  was  bestowed  upon 
the  relatives  of  all  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died  from 
disease  whilst  underarms. 

But  it  was  generally  felt  that  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  latter  respect,  although  generous  enough  in  view 
of  the  tremendous  financial  responsibilities  entailed  by  the 
war.  did  not  mareh  with  the  full  measure  of  public  senti- 
ment. In  England  no  Ie«s  than  the  United  Slates,  there  was 
a  deep  conviction  that  private  generosity  should  supplement 
the  relief  given  by  the  State  to  soldiers  who  bad  been  di»- 
ablc<I  for  life  by  their  wounds,  and  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  who  had  lost  their  bread-winners  owing  to  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  tbe  campaJKn. 
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For  some  time  people  were  at  a  loss  to  know  bow  to  recon- 
cile their  wishes  with  reasonable  performance,  but  the  ques- 
tion was  solved  in  a  curious  and  eminently  sads&ctory 
manner. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  had  given  a  small  and  ex- 
tremely select  supper  party  at  her  residence.  No.  153  Picca- 
dilly. This  gathering  was  destined  to  become  famous  in 
histor>'. 

The  majority  of  the  guests  were  millionaires,  and  curi- 
ously enough  the  somewhat  limited  section  of  humanity 
which  comprises  this  fortunate  class  was  represented  to  an 
unusually  large  extent.  There  were  present  not  only  the 
chief  financial  mag^iates  of  London  and  South  Africa,  but  it 
happened  that  among  the  guests  were  four  of  the  richest 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  conversation  during  one  portion  of  the  proceedings 
turned  upon  the  need  there  was  for  adequate  provision  being 
made  for  the  humble  sufferers  from  the  war,  and  the  opinion 
was  unanimously  expressed  that  the  decision  of  the  Go\*em- 
ment,  although  reasonable  from  the  point  of  view  of  minis- 
ters responsible  for  taxation,  yet  in  no  way  met  the  urgent 
demands  of  maimed  men  and  helpless  women  and  children. 
The  noble  and  generous-minded  lady  who  presided  at  the 
table  was  very  emphatic  in  her  views  that  at  such  a  time  the 
rich  should  carefully  consider  the  real  scope  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  them  by  their  wealth. 

**\Ve  ought  to  realise,**  she  said,  **  that  were  it  not  for 
the  splendid  heroism  and  absolute  self-abandonment  dis- 
played by  even  the  poorest  members  of  the  community,  we 
should  not  now  be  in  possession  of  our  property  under  the 
peaceful  security  of  a  strong  and  impartial  Goveniment. 
We  owe  all  that  we  have  in  the  world  to  the  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  defence  of  England,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
prepared  to  mark  my  sense  of  what  they  have  done  by  a 
donation  towards  some  fund  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  those 
who  are  in  need,  and  such  donation  will  be  by  reason  of  its 
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amount  some  testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  my  conviction. 
I  may  tell  you,'*  she  continued,  looking  round  at  the  assem- 
bled company,  **that  I  have  already  given  orders  for  the 
realisation  of  securities  worth  a  million  sterling;,  which  sum 
I  propose  to  hand  over  lo  such  public  committee  a^  may  i)e 
entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  relief  upon  the  moe»t  popu- 
lar l)asis.'* 

A  hum  of  adtninni;  appreciation  passed  round  the  table 
an<l  the  trxcitement  ^rcw  wiieii  Me>srs.  Baniey  Baniato  and 
J.  B.  Roi>inM>n  announced  their  intention  ui  loiluwins;  the 
preceiietit  ebtabiihhed  hy  the  piiilanthropic  Baroness. 

The  Americans  present  Kwketi  at  each  other  with  growing 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  and  at  last  Mr.  John  D.  Stonymau 
drily  remarked  to  his  compatriots:  **I  think  it's  about 
time  we  raised  them  a  few/* 

Springing  to  his  feet  he  cried  :  '*  I  like  your  idea  and  it 
ought  to  go  well  in  the  States.  Just  to  give  it  a  shove  off  I 
put  up  two  millions/' 

**  Dollars  or  pounds.^"  shouted  a  voice  from  the  end  of 
the  table. 

••  Pounds,  of  course,"  he  replied.  '*  We  are  not  talking 
silver  here  to-night." 

Thus  the  friendly  rivalry  sped,  until  in  that  room  alone 
England  had  contributed  eleven  millions  sterling  and  Amer- 
ica nine  millions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  which  was  shortly 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  necessitous. 

The  Times  and  the  other  chief  newspapers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  warmly  took  up  the  idea,  and  the  countr>*  con- 
tributed to  an  unprecedented  extent.  So  fast  and  furious 
was  the  enthusiasm  that  Parliament  itself  felt  constrained  to 
direct  and  control  the  movement.  A  strong  committee  of 
both  Houses  was  nominated  to  join  the  representatives  of 
the  army  and  nav>'  for  the  purpose  of  efficiently  administer- 
ing the  fund,  and  by  its  effectual  distribution  a  vast  amount 
of  miser>'  and  privation  was  averted. 

This  great  work  of  succour  and  alleviation  progressed 
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steadily  and  contemporaneously,  side  b}*  side  with  the  orderly 
progress  now  being  made  by  the  nations  of  Europe  towards 
political  and  social  regeneration. 

By  the  time  that  the  Congress  of  London  met  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  upon  a  solemn,  anxious,  and  protracted 
consideration  of  the  many  important  questions  raised  by  the 
joint  proclamation  of  the  Queen  and  the  American  Presi- 
dent, the  evil  passions  engendered  by  the  war  were  already 
becoming  quietly  extiaguished  and  it  truly  seemetl  tliat  the 
world  was  at  last  about  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  rest  and 
peace  and  mutual  helpfulness. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 
.MOSTLY    PATRIMONIAL. 

IREXlil" 
"  Yes.  ilear.  ' 

"  What  tlucn  it  mean  when  a  spider  runs  across  the 
wmiiow  ?" 

■'Oil.  where  i»  he'  Are  you  quite  sure  he  is  running 
straight  across  ?    Fur  ;^ou<Jut:»s'  sake  don't  blow  at  him." 

Irene  Vyne  came  quickly  from  the  coaifortable  chair  in 
which  she  had  been  enjoying  "a  good  read" — tbe  first 
novel  from  Miidie's  for  over  six  months — and  stood  by 
Ethel's  side  to  bee  the  tiny  insect,  so  unusual  a  visitor  in  a 
West-end  drawin|!;-rooin,  rapidly  scudding  across  the  broad 
window-pane.  He  deviated  neither  to  right  nor  left  but 
travelled  ofF  towards  the  frame  as  though  a  nice  juicy  By 
were  well  within  sight  and  safely  caught  in  his  web. 

Irene  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  : 

"Really,"  she  cried,  "a somewhat  close  acquaintanceship 
with  Tommy  Atkins  has  made  me  superstitious,  and  I  am  m 
glad  that  this  has  happened." 

"  Well?"  said  Ethel,  "don't  be  silly,  but  tell  meat  ooce. 
I  saw  him  first." 

"It  portends,"  said  Irene,  with  mock  seriousness,  "a 
long  journey  for  a  dear  friend,  a  very  long  jotimey  in 
your  ca.se,  and  a  shorter  one  in  mine,  and  that  nothing 
on  earth  will  stop  either  from  coming  straight  here." 

Ethel  looked  sadly  and  wistfully  at  her  friend  as  she  beard 
the  explanation  of  the  spider's  transit  over  the  glass.  "  It 
may  be  true  enough  for  yoa,  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  alight 
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catch  in  her  voice,  "'  as  Teddy  is  within  ten  homs  of  Lon- 
don, but  Frank  is  on  the  staff  in  Russia^  and  the  Times 
says  we  will  be  compelled  to  keep  an  army  of  occupation 
there  quite  a  long  time  until  the  political  settlement  of  the 
country'  is  completed.  Poor  little  spider.  He  meant  well, 
I  am  sure.'* 

They  smiled  at  the  conceit,  but  the}"  both  started  when 
they  heard  the  doors  of  a  hansom  slammed  open  in  finont  of 
the  house,  followed  by  a  vigorous  pull  at  the  \Tsitors'  bell. 

**  Now,  who  on  earth  can  be  calling  at  this  time  of  the 
day  ?  '•  cried  Irene,  for  it  was  past  six  o'clock, 

Ethel  did  not  answer.  She  had  suddenly  become  greatly 
agitated,  for  no  assignable  reason.  Unable  to  contxol  her 
emotion,  she  walked  to  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  commonplaces  of  some  casual 
acquaintance  who  might  be  putting  in  an  appearance. 
When  she  opened  the  door  she  was  confronted  by  a  foot- 
man and  an  officer  in  the  undress  uniform  of  the  Royal 
Navy. 

In  an  instant  the  latter  personage  sprang  forward  and 
caught  her  in  his  arms,  whilst  the  footman  discreetly 
closed  the  door,  and  thus  explained  the  case  to  Buttons 
in  the  hall :  **  *E  said  as  'is  nyme  was  Commander  Rod- 
ney, but  'e  did  n't  g^ve  me  a  chawuce  to  sy  a  word.  They 
seemed  to  know  4m  all  right  hupstairs,  all  the  syme." 

Rodney  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  Irene  was  in  the 
room.  Her  eyes  had  filled  with  tears  at  the  knowledge 
that  her  fiiend's  happiness  was  now  complete,  for  this 
was  the  first  meeting  of  the  lovers  since  that  memorable 
night  at  the  Paris  Embassy  when  Frank  had  been  com- 
pelled to  forego  his  waltz,  .and  could  not  even  wait  to  say 
"  Good-bye.'* 

She  discreetly  gazed  at  the  window,  trying  to  find  that 
thrice-blessed  spider  again,  and  she  only  turned  in  response 
to  Rodney's  cordial  greeting. 

**  I  have  been  sent  home  overland  with  despatches,**  he 
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explained.  "  I  \ras  obliged  to  ^  stnii^bt  to  the  A<lmintlt>- 
xad  War  Office,  and  came  on  here  at  the  earliest  moment 
without  even  waiting  to  chani^  my  clothes.  But  surely  you 
knew  I  was  coming }  "  be  continued,  turning  to  Elhcl. 

"  Not  until  I  opened  the  door,  and  you— —  How  could 
you  be  so  ndicidous  beiore  the  I'ooiman  .' "  an<l  she  blushed 
so  prettily  that  Frank  nearly  became  ridiculous  again. 

■■  But  I  wired  you  I'rora  Vienna.  thirt>-  hours  ago." 

"  t  never  '^ot  it." 

They  were  speculating  upon  the  probable  cause  of  the 
m>'stenous  loss  01*  the  telegram  when  a  knock  at  the  door 
elicited  a  "Come  in "  from  Irene. 

The  doiir  opened  gently,  there  w-as  a  discreet  cough,  and 
the  footman  aiicrcd.  his  action  cau.sing  the  three  occupants 
of  the  room  to  laugh  heartily.  He  was  far  too  n-ell  trained 
a  ser\'aut  to  tven  smile.  He  solemnly  approached  Irene 
and  said  : 

"There  's  a  telegram,  milady,  which  nobody  knows  '00 
it's  (or.  and  will  you  please  to  open  it,  milady." 

The  buff  envelope  was  addressed  to  "Ethel,  Grosvenor 
Square,  l,ondon,"  and  the  same  address  appeared  in  type- 
written characters  within.  It  wa.s  undoubtedly  Rodney's 
message,  for  which  the  Post-Office  officials  could  6nd  no 
lucid  explanation,  until  an  unusually  smart  post-man  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  Miss  Ethel  Harington  staying 
at  Lord  Vyne's  residence  in  the  square. 

Frank  %-owed  that  he  wrote  the  full  name  and  number  of 
the  house,  but  no  one  believed  him,  and,  if  anything,  his 
sweetheart  thought  more  of  the  error  than  of  its  possible 
explanation.  His  thoughts  mu.st  surely  have  been  ver>*  full 
of  her  if  be  belie^-ed  that  the  Austrian  telegraph  operator  at 
Vienna  would  be  sufficiently  enlightened  by  this  vague 
description. 

When  the  precious  telegram  had  been  safely  stowed  iway 
in  Ethel's  purae,  Frank  said : 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  your  brother i" 
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*'  He  is  in  Paris,  and  Irene  has  not  had  a  letter  from  him 
for  two  da  vs." 

**\Vell,  this  is  the  second  day/*  grudgingly  admitted 
Irene,  ''  and  I  won't  find  him  guilty  until  after  to-night's 
post." 

They  were  so  busily  engaged  in  talking  tliat  none  of  them 
heard  the  advent  of  another  new  arrival,  nor,  in  the  grow- 
ing dusk,  did  they  notice  the  door  open. 

This  time  the  footman  was  prepared  for  eventualities. 
The  moment  he  turned  the  handle  he  exclaimed  quite 
pompously  *' Major  Harington."  Irene's  chair  fell  over, 
so  quickly  did  she  spring  from  it,  and  the  footman  was  able 
to  impart  delicious  confidences  to  Buttons  for  a  second  time : 

*'They  *re  'avin'  a  fair  old  beano  hupstairs,  I  can  tell 
you,'*  he  concluded  with  grinning  emphasis. 

Lady  Vyne,  good  soul,  had  been  indulging  in  a  quiet  nap 
before  dinner,  and  her  astonishment  was  great  when  she 
reached  the  drawing-room,  whilst  his  lordship  soon  returned 
to  dinner  from  his  club  and  heartily  welcomed  the  wanderers, 
especially  Rodney,  whose  long  absence  rendered  his  unex- 
pected return  all  the  more  delightful. 

Harington  had  been  offered  a  short  leave  by  Lord  Roberts 
and,  of  course,  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  favour.  But 
in  a  little  while,  he  explained,  all  the  British  troops  now 
quartered  in  France  would  be  quietly  sent  home.  Indeed 
he  hoped  to  be  permanently  back  in  town  within  a  month. 

Why  he  and  Irene  should  look  at  each  other  when  he 
said  this,  and  why  ever>-body  else  should  laugh  when  they 
both  blushed  at  being  caught,  no  one  troubled  to  explain. 

But  the  incident  set  Rodney  thinking,  and  the  result  of 
his  cogitations  became  apparent  a  little  later  when,  in  a 
quiet  comer  of  the  drawing-room,  he  asked  Ethel  to  marry 
him  in  November. 

**  I  can't  possibly  be  ready,"  she  protested. 

**  Not  even  if  there  's  an  opportunity  for  a  double  wed- 
ding? "  he  said. 
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■■  I  am  quite  sure  Irenu  wont  be  iuarri«i  until  early  next 
year,"  siie  wlii^ipereiJ.  '  but— but — if  ^lUc  aijrees  for  Xovem- 
bcr  I  will  aifrtt;  too." 

N'uw,  as  ixjtli  ^irls  liad  debated  the  iiuestioii  many  tim«i 
from  even'  ix>»i''>le  point  ui'  view,  and  had  already  deter- 
niiiied  tliat  a  douitie  weudini;  in  Ni>venii>er  was  abaolutely 
wiihiu  the  ixiuud»  oi  wen  ihe<ln.-n.sm3kcr  ^  limiteti  imagina- 
tion, it  will  t)e  -.cen  that  there  was  'lot  :nitch  need  for  the 
many  and  a>iivincin'.;iy  iii^eniuus  arguments  useU  hy  tlicir 
suitors  iieforc  the  <ijtc  wa^i  nnalty  fixed. 

But  such  are  the  ways  <jf  tvoitten,  and  they  are  pleasant 
ways  withal. 

So  it  came  to  pa^.-i  that  after  a  brilliant  ceremony  at  St. 
George's.  Hanover  S<iuare,  which  was  attended  among  many 
other  representatives  of  rani;  and  fashion,  by  the  Duke  of 
Sn.s.sex,  and  the  Earl  of  Traraore — few  will  recognise  Lord 
Wulseley  and  Lord  Roberts  by  these  later  titles— Major  and 
Lady  Irene  Harington,  and  Commander  and  Mrs.  Rodnc>' 
drove  back  to  the  well  remembered  bouse  in  Grosvenor 
Square  to  attend  a  ver>-  lively,  not  to  say  uproarious,  wed- 
diuK-hreakfast. 

By  a  little  kindly  arrangement  made  by  the  authorities 
it  was  not  until  the  meal  was  well  advanced  tbat  letters 
were  handed  to  the  two  ladies  announcing  that  her  Majesty 
bad  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  tbem  tbe  iusigDia  c^  the 
order  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross  for  tbeir  services  witb  the 
field  hospital  in  France,  and  at  the  same  time  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty  announced  to  Harington  and  Rodne3r 
that  they  were  respectively  gazetted  Colonel  and  Post  Cap- 
tain. 

Tbey  set  forth  on  tbeir  wedding  tours  almost  at  the  same 
moment,  Irene  and  her  husband  to  pass  a  quiet  boneymoon 
in  Yorkshire,  whilst  Ethel  and  Frank  started  for  Paris  and 
Eg>*pt,  as  Mrs.  Rodney  would  not  be  content  until  sbe  had 
seen  witb  ber  own  eyes  the  exact  locality  where  ber  uUoi 
lover  hkd  blown  op  tbe  Suez  Canal. 
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By  a  singular  coincidence  they  joined  the  Peninsular  af 
Brindisi  and  it  was  from  the  deck  of  that  fine  steamer  whilst 
passing  through  the  canal  that  Rodney  pointed  out  to  his 
wife  the  spot  where  he  had  succeeded  in  inflicting  upon  the 
allied  nations  the  itiost  damaging  blow  struck  at  them  dur- 
ing the  opening  period  of  the  war. 

•  «  •  B  •  •  • 

In  the  bar  parlour  of  the  Cat  and  Anchor  at  Catford  a 
goodly  company  of  cyclists  assembles  nightly  to  discuss 
old  stories  and  new  tires.  The  conversation  ranges  from 
reminiscences  of  the  great  fights  in  the  Seine  Valley  to  the 
latest  record  established  by  the  Club.  But  never  a  race 
along  the  Ripley  road  can  compare  in  interest  with  the  spin 
taken  by  the  Catford  Cyclist  Corps  from  Vernon  to  Beuil. 

The  perpetual  president  of  the  Club  is  Major  William 
Briggs,  who  retired  from  the  arm}'  with  her  Majesty's  per- 
mission to  retain  his  rank  and  uniform.  He  lives  his  mag- 
nificent part  with  unassuming  dignity.  The  one  story  he 
never  tells,  but  which  is  often  told  of  him  for  the  edification 
of  admiring  juniors,  is  the  record  of  his  adventure  with  the 
Zouaves  and  how  he  preferred  to  look  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  rather  than  save  his  life  by  treacher>\ 

He  is  vastly  improved  in  manner  and  appearance  is  the 
gallant  Major.  He  bears  upon  him  the  stamp  of  a  man 
who  has  deser\'ed  well  of  his  country  by  responsible  and 
noble  deeds,  and  it  is  rumoured  that  so  profitable  has  his 
business  as  a  cycle  manufacturer  become,  since  his  return 
home,  that  shortly  it  will  be  converted  into  a  limited  liability 
company  with  a  gigantic  capital. 

At  Worthing,  Colonel  Perkins  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  Mayor  for  the  succeeding  j'ear.  Now  that  the  alarms  of 
war  were  over  his  good  wife  resolved  that  the  new-bom 
greatness  of  her  husband  would  not  permit  of  his  personal 
attendance  to  the  small  details  of  a  drapery  establishment. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  British   Leonidas,    the  man    who 
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struck  the  first  aad  most  determiaetl  blow  .at  the  enemies 
ut'  Euslaiid.  couiJ  uot  be  expected  to  meoiture  yanii>  ut' 
calico  or  receive  mystcnous  conbdences  a:>  to  tbe  luatenal 
for  linin);.s.  £>o  the  mioi),  which  thro\-e  auiazititjly,  was 
handed  over  to  nu  experii:iiced  niaiia};er.  and  Culonci  and 
Mrs.  Perkins  with  the  children  removed  to  a  larger  house 
ill  tbe  lasiii unable  West. 

It  was  difficult  tu  know  huw  to  recocnpeiuie  adecinately 
the  serv-ices  which  Mr.  Thomi»«n  had  rundcred  10  the 
nation  by  the  invention  ut'  bis  ^la^^'eilu^h  electric  ntlc. 

There  could  not  be  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  by  its  aid 
alone  Paris  had  been  captured,  and  tbe  capture  ol'  Paris 
meant  the  immediate  cejisatiun  01  tbe  war.  which  must 
othenvise  have  dragged  on  its  weary  length  for  n-eeks.  if 
not  months.  What  this  meant,  from  the  mere  financial 
aspect,  will  be  realised  when  it  is  remembered  that  tbe  joint 
expenditure  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  upon 
tbe  maintenance  of  troops  and  ships  in  active  senice  was 
estimated  at  ^3.500,000  sterling  daily. 

When  approached  on  tbe  subject,  Mr.  Thompson  him- 
self emphatically  repudiated  any  idea  of  receiving  more 
than  a  modest  reward  for  bis  work,  and  he  named  an 
amount  which,  whibt  ridiculously  small,  would  in  bis 
opinion  suffice  for  the  needs  of  himself  and  his  family. 

The  matter  howe\'er  came  before  Parliament  and  a  pro- 
posal was  made  that  as  it  was  understood  to  be  her  Maj- 
esty's intention  to  confer  a  baronetcj-  upon  the  &mous 
inventor,  the  nation  must  give  him  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing bis  new  position  with  dignity  and  ease.  It  was  conse- 
quently resolved  that  as  the  expense  of  manufacturing  tbe 
apparatus  and  preparing  the  rifles  bad  already  been  borne 
departmentally.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  should  receive  a 
bonus  of  £3  for  each  weapon  supplied  to  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  attack  upon  the  French  capital. 

In  other  words  be  receii*ed  j^300,ooo,  which  was  exactly 
twenty  times  as  much  as  he  bad  asked  for. 
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Peyton  and  De  Vismes,  the  heroes  of  the  "  Ride  thicug^h 
the  Pass,"  both  received  promotion  and  the  Victoria  Cross. 
For  his  subsequent  services  in  organising  the  successful 
attack  upon  the  Central  Asian  Railway,  Colonel  W.  J. 
Peyton  was  gazetted  a  K.  C.  S.  I.  The  native  comrades 
of  the  two  British  Officers  were  also  rewarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  with  a  generosity  that  evoked  the  live- 
liest approval  in  every  cavalry  bazaar  from  Peshawar  to 

Tuticorin. 

•  •  ■  •  •  »  • 

When  Colonel  Ritchie  and  his  charming  wife  arrived  in 
New  York,  en  route  from  London  to  San  Francisco,  they 
were  met  by  two  tug-boats  full  of  interviewers,  and  were 
compelled  to  hold  a  series  of  brilliant  receptions  in  the  Wal- 
dorf Hotel  to  afibrd  their  numerous  friends  and  innumerable 
admirers  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  famous  leader 
of  cavalry  upon  the  many  splendid  achievements  which  his 
audacious  originality  had  rendered  possible  to  the  troops 
of  the  United  States. 

The  chief  railway  companies  running  to  the  West  com- 
peted for  the  honour  of  supplying  a  special  train  to  convey 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  their  friends  to  the  Golden 
Gate,  but  in  each  case  the  invitation  contained  a  polite  hint 
that  the  journey  would  not  be  performed  within  sixty  hours. 
Those  fourteen  ruined  engines  still  loomed  large  in  the  mem- 
ory of  American  railway  men. 

In  San  Francisco,  of  course,  the  party  came  in  for  a  State 
ovation,  and  the  last  news  to  hand  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
is  that  he  has  been  cordiallv  commanded  to  fill  an  honoured 
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place  on  board  the  Hohenzollem  when  that  distinguished 
yacht  next  bears  her  Imperial  master  to  Cowes. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

And  so  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  chief  actors  of  this 
drama  of  to-morrow,  whilst  the  stage  is  cleared  for  the 
superb  spectacle  of  a  world  free  from  bloodshed  and  rapine 
and  famine. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


THE    DESTIN^•   OF  THE    RACE. 

SO  peace  ruled  :  not  that  sullen  silence  which  harbours  in 
its  breast  poisonous  passions,  but  a  peace  such  as 
the  world  had  never  known,  deep,  eternal  and  serene. 
In  this  last  mad  eruption  the  evil  genius  of  war  had  ex- 
hausted itself  and  humanity  had  cast  it  forth  as  a  noisome 
thing  to  be  tolerated  no  more.  The  Saxon  race,  for  a  mo- 
ment, held  the  world  in  fear.  But  it  was  only  to  give  to  the 
nations  abiding  rest,  to  soothe  ambition,  to  repair  injustice, 
to  mete  out  to  all  freedom  before  the  law  of  justice. 

Such  a  vision  of  a  new  world  and  of  a  new  age  had  Tenny- 
son. Was  this  the  consummation  of  the  poet's  dream  ?  Had 
mankind  progressed. 

Till  the  wmr-dnim  tbrobb*d  no  loof^er,  and  the  battle  flags  were  furlM 
Id  the  Parhament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World. 

There  was  no  room  for  scepticism  in  that  noble  mind.    For 
in  the  same  breath  he  wrote. 

Yet  I  donbt  not  through  the  age^  one  increasing  purpose  mns, 
Attd  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Did  not  Shelley  also  sing  in  tones  of  triumphant  prophec}*, 

The  world's  great  age  begins  anew 
The  golden  years  return. 

This  surely  was  the  ** newer  Hellas**  that  he  saw.  the 
Hellas  of  a  world  completely  free.     And  yet  not  from  coun- 
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tries  of  romance,  lands  where  warm  blood  keeps  fresh  the 
passion  of  poetry,  did  the  miracle  come.  It  was  from  the 
race  called  dedicate  to  commerce — the  sturdy,  onimagina- 
tive,  practical  people  whose  home,  first  set  in  the  little 
Island  of  Great  Britain,  spread  forth  to  a  new  Continent  in 
the  West,  and  then  broadened  out  till  it  covered  the  earth  and 
sea. 

Such  is  the  destiny  of  race.  Three  empires  has  the  world 
known.  Transient  tyrannies  have  swept  across  it,  and  in 
the  dark  backward  of  time  there  loom  gigantic  shadows  of 
strange  dynasties  covering  the  earth  with  their  power. 
Of  them  history  has  no  word  to  say.  But  since  man*s  life 
became  clear  and  intelligible,  there  hax'e  been  but  three  pre- 
ponderating races,  each  representing  a  cosmic  force  and  tak- 
ing its  place  in  the  due  developement  of  the  destiny  of 
humanity. 

First  came  the  Greek,  the  strong,  sensuous  being,  who 
gave  order  to  chaos,  who  wrested  from  its  bondage  the  per- 
fect life  of  man.  His  was  the  rule  of  Art,  that  great  force 
which  gives  each  thing  its  place  and  finds  for  each  a 
use,  which  cuts  oflF  the  civilised  from  the  barbarous,  which 
carves  the  rich  doorway  of  the  Temple  of  the  Ideal.  Greece 
gave  to  mankind  its  implements,  its  faith,  its  yearnings,  its 
strength  :  and  doing  so  exhausted  herself 

There  was  the  Roman,  the  man  of  action,  not  the  dreamer 
of  Hellas,  not  wrapped  in  the  sensuous  charms  of  art,  but  the 
strenuous  builder  of  empire.  It  was  the  destiny  of  Rome  to 
found  the  great  doctrines  of  jurisdiction,  to  give  Law  to  the 
nations.  Hers  was  a  civil,  not  an  aesthetic  strength.  As 
her  g^eat  poet  has  in  noble  verses  propounded  : 

Othiers,  I  know  it  well. 

The  breathing  bronze  wiU  chase, 
And  from  the  death-white  marble 

Upcall  the  living  face, 
Will  plead  with  eloquence  not  thine, 

Will  mete  and  map  the  skies, 
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And  with  tbe  voice  of  tcimce  ull 

When  »tM>  will  tec  auii  riu:. 
'T  i«  TliiDc,  U  Rome,  to  rule : 

Tliis  miMiou  iir'cT  torei;u, 
To  xpare  in  war  ilie  vain|uislieU 

AdiI  t>niii>  tbe  liaut;uty  lnw. 

Sheniledby  vinueof  impamal  Law,  by  the  just  princiriles 
which  bruui^tu  all  peoples  \viUin>;ly  to  ber  :cei.  And  yci 
uvcii  L.an-  was  nut  eiiouijh  to  create  a  lostiot;  empire.  Others 
aruse  vvhu  aLio  Luew  her  Law  auii  from  her  nerveless  grasp 
snatciieii  the  sceptre  ui'  her  dominiou.  And  is  a  day  the 
empire  01  Rume  melted  away  bcibre  the  vigorous  Konhmen. 

Now  has  the  tale  taken  tip  the  third uveruhelming  dynasty 
that  the  world  has  knuwo.  The  new  empire  is  (bat  of  the 
Saxon  race.  Art  and  Law  had  had  their  day  :  there  followed 
the  dominance  of  Science. 

The  oatioos  had  learnt  the  lessons  of  beauty  and  knew 
how  to  disfigure  them  :  bad  caught  the  message  of  Law  and 
knew  how  to  abuse  it.  But  Nature  has  her  revenges,  and  as 
the  earth  opened  out  before  the  pioneer,  and  discovery  nar- 
rowed the  great  Continent  of  Europe  and  brought  its  peoples 
into  active  nv*alr)-,  it  became  clear  that  tbe  new  empire  was 
not  one  of  orb  and  sceptre  : — not  tbeanoexation  of  countries 
and  the  abaorptiun  of  alien  races.  It  was  to  be  an  empire 
of  another,  a  subtler,  a  more  enduring,  a  more  resistless 
kind. 

For  tbe  message  which  science  gave  the  world  was  that 
that  race  alone  would  conquer  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
which  showed  greatest  adaptability,  which  could  easiest 
accommodate  itself  to  tbe  boundless  variations  of  earth's 
wayward  moods.  It  was  tbe  cruel  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  There  was  need  of  some  versatile  people  who 
feared  no  change  of  climate  or  contradiction  of  condition, 
for  whom  .heat  and  cold,  desert  and  lintile  land,  sea  and 
plain,  peace  and  war,  luxury  and  indigence,  struggle  and 
ease  were  alike — whose  temperament  had  infinite  degrees 
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passing  from  sanguine  heat  to  phlegmatic  torpor.  For  such 
a  race  the  earth  lay  open,  offering  its  dominion. 

Here  lay  the  tragedy  of  less  fortunate  peoples — more 
blessed,  perhaps,  in  rich  qualities  of  heart — more  developed 
it  might  be,  in  gentle  graces  and  warm  emotions — but  forced, 
after  all,  to  pay  the  penait>'  of  their  verj'  virtues. 

Life  is  eternal  action  and  re-action,  and  from  the  being 
who  rejoices  in  a  nervous  temperament  which  leads  him  to 
the  plea.sant  paths  of  art,  she  sucks  the  virile  \*igour  which 
should  nourish  and  sustain.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  Celt.  He 
exhausts  himself  in  the  passion  of  life  and  scatters  his  years 
from  him  in  each  gust  of  .self-abandonment.  He  is  the 
invalid  amongst  men.  the  sick  person,  incapable  of  continued 
effort,  needing  all  that  luxury*  can  give  and  yielding  himself 
to  dreams  and  visions  and  things  impalpable. 

Nor  is  the  more  vigorous  people  of  romance,  that  northern 
people,  fitted  for  the  struggle.  For  Romance  plays  too  great 
a  part  in  its  life.  Its  character  is  weakened  by  sensuous- 
ness,  and  its  vision  dulled  by  speculation.  It  may  be  led  to 
victor}-,  it  cannot  take  itself  to  the  goal.  For  in  this  new 
empire  it  needs  that  each  and  every  man  shall  himself  be 
leader.     It  must  be  a  nation  of  pioneers. 

This,  then,  is  the  mission  of  the  Saxon  Race— slowly  but 
surely  to  map  itself  over  the  earth,  to  absorb  the  nations,  to 
bring  to  pass  that  wonderful  dream  of  a  world  united  in  a 
single  family  and  speaking  a  common  speech. 

How  rich  the  blood,  how  noble  the  inheritance  of  Britain  ! 
She  has  the  stem  indomitable  defiance  of  the  Saxon,  the 
strenuousness  of  the  Celt,  the  romantic  genius  of  the  Teuton. 
She  is  both  actor  and  dreamer.  Her  poets  have  dwelt  beside 
the  founders  of  her  empire.  Reckless  of  danger,  amorous 
of  what  is  new,  versatile  in  action,  ready  in  resource,  fertile 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  chance,  adaptable  to  all  changes  of 
climate  and  modes  of  life,  at  home  in  ice-bound  regions  and 
beneath  the  equatorial  sun,  carrying  with  her  the  capacity 
for  empire,  the  power  to  rule,  and  obstinate  in  the  attainment 
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01  her  desire,  aiic  is  bijuiid  by  110  limitufzone.  no  diiucii^iiou 
in  i;e<>ijnipiiy. 

Aiiu  :lius  she  early  UJiinii  her  power.  She  lias  ied  the 
wortil  in  ail  iu  Douiciit  atru^gie^.  Whilst  oilier  nations 
jr<3aiicd  in  Kini;l>'  scr\'iiutie.  >he  was  already  irt-e.  !Icr  bat- 
tle "f  liberty  ivia  mnqiit  bttbrc  the  hwi>e  ot  rrcciioni  dawneti 
ill  KurDi>e.  Her  conscience  reiu^d  that  .litui^iance  to  s;iccr- 
dotaiism  which  drenciiwi  ihc  Ommieni  with  l)lixKi ;  and  her 
reiurmatiou.  loni;  ;>re meditated,  came,  if  nol  withuni  the 
ai;ony  01  stnu^gle,  still  gently  and  wtthutil  excess.  Her  Par- 
liament, at  ahnijst  the  dawn  oi'her  hislon-.  i;avc  equd  laws. 
disputeii  wiih  ktniis.  and  drove  ont  tyrants.  Hur  Tres-  was 
free,  her  speech  iinrcstmined.  And  as  she  iKittlcd  ever  tor 
freedom,  so  she  ^ave  herseif  to  the  passionate  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  to  the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  to  the  sublime 
teaching  of  science.  Tims,  armed  with  all  that  discover>- 
would  yield  her  and  owing  allegiance  only  to  herself,  she 
poured  her  sons  over  the  earth  and  upon  the  seas  and  in 
remote  regions  founded  a  second  empire.  America  arose 
— Ihat  second  England — new  home  of  the  Saxon  Race 
and  heir  to  her  inspiration  and  her  destiny — America  which 
developed  a  new  type  of  being,  more  versatile  Still,  and  still 
more  strenuous.  And  the  impulse  went  on,  giving  life  to 
Canada,  peopling  the  vast  continent  of  Australia,  carr>'ing 
civilised  arts  to  mysterious  Africa  and  to  venerable  India, 
and  on  everj-  continent,  in  e\'ery  sea,  stamping  itself  in  eter- 
nal characters. 

And  how  could  such  a  race  be  resisted  ?  For,  wherever 
it  pcuL'trated  it  did  nut  languish  under  conditions  unfa\'our- 
able  to  its  growth.  With  miractilous  ease  the  Saxon  remod- 
elled himself  to  obey  e\'cry  variation  of  climate,  ever)-  manner 
of  slcy,  ever)-  fonn  of  life,  till  it  became  clear  that  he  was  no 
Sxed  irrevocable  typie.  hut  of  plastic  mould.  resi>on5ive  to 
the  slightest  touch,  and  reproducing  himself  in  a  hundred 
different  shapes.  The  Saxon  i>  content  wherever  he  is: 
the  instinct  of  his  blood  telLs  him  that  the  earth  is  his  home 
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and  that  his  spirit  must  inform  the  nations  and  regenerate 
decaying  peoples. 

Commerce  bent  itself  to  Britain  and  all  peoples  entrusted 
to  her  their  possessions.  The  Saxon  tongue  has  become  the 
speech  of  the  world,  the  Saxon  ensign — whether  British  or 
American — is  the  flag  of  the  seas. 

Thus,  as  life  becomes  more  complex  and  harder  grows  the 
struggle,  there  is  no  escape  for  people  not  fitted  to  bear  its 
strain,  and  the  Saxon  race  will  absorb  all  and  embrace  all. 
reanimating  old  civilisations  and  giving  new  vigotur  to  ex- 
hausted nations.  England  and  America — their  destiny  is  to 
order  and  rule  the  world,  to  give  it  peace  and  freedom,  to 
bestow  upon  it  prosperity  and  happiness,  to  fulfil  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  all-devouring  people :  wisely  to  discern  and 
generously  to  bestow. 

.This  vision — far-oflF  may-be, — already  dawns  :  and  in  the 
glory  of  its  celestial  light  is  the  peace  of  nations. 


THE  END. 
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